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THE BOUNDARY MAP OF EUROPE. 


It is now close upon forty years since 
the last complete edition of the Boun- 
dary Map of Europe was issued from 
the imperial and royal press of Vienna. 
During the eventful period which has 
since elapsed, many changes of owner- 
ship have occurred, and many important 
alterations have been traced in from 
time to time; yet the original survey 
of 1814-15 continues to be held as of 
authority in the high court of inter- 
national public opinion, and the am- 
bition of princes and the rights of na- 
tionalities are still brought to judg- 
ment on a reference to its shewing of 
facts, perhaps no longer in existence. 
The memory of mankind is, indeed, 
short; but if all experience did not 
testify to the ease with which nations 
forget, it would be truly surprising to 
find the settlement made at Vienna, in 
1815, appealed to and relied upon at 
the close of a generation that hus wit- 
nessed the creation of the kingdoms of 
Belgium and Greece, the conclusion of 
the treaty of Adrianople, the abolition 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, and the ex- 
tinction of the freedom of Hungary. 
Nevertheless, that opus magnum of the 
Holy Alliance fixes landmarks in the 
annals of Europe, which the student 
of philosophic history can never dis- 
regard, and whose whereabouts may 
interest casual readers, at a moment 
like the present, when it seems so 
likely that a new edition of the boun- 
dary map of this quarter of the world 
is on the eve of publication. We are 
therefore induced to hope, that a rapid 
sketch of the operations of the Con- 
gress of Vienna in political geodesy, 
and of the changes that have since 
been made in this work, may not be 
unacceptable to the public. 
VOL, XLV.—NO CCLXVI. 


On the 30th of March, 1814, the 
united armies of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, stormed the heights that com. 
mand Paris; and after a battle, in 
which the loss of the allies amounted 
to 9,093 men, that celebrated capitula- 
tion was agreed to, which resulted in the 
abdication of Napoleon, and the obli- 
teration of the territorial landmarks of 
his career from the face of Europe. 
Upon that very day twelvemonth (the 
30th of March, 1813) that extraordi- 
nary man, exasperated but not hum- 
bled by the disasters of Moscow, had 
addressed his senate in these remark. 
able words —‘*‘ If the allies were en- 
camped on the heights of Montmartre, 
I would not surrender one village in 
the thirty-second military division.” 
We feel now as if we recalled the crea. 
tion of a dream rather than an histori- 
cal fact, when we state, that the thirty. 
second military division of France 
then embraced the free city of Ham. 
burgh. Such, nevertheless, was, in 
reality, the vastness of the empire into 
which France had grown in the few 
years that had elapsed fiom the aboli- 
tion of monarchy, in 1792. From the 
Elbe to the Pyrennees; from the 
straits of Dover to Rome, the modern 
Charlemagne laid claim to dominion, 
and asserted it by arms, even to the 
hour of his abdication. His garrisons 
in Germany, the low countries, Italy, 
and Spain, surrendered by the conven- 
tion of Paris, concluded on the 23rd 
of April, 1814, numbered upwards of 
90,000 men, and were armed with 
12,000 piecesof cannon. The territo- 
ries immediately or mediately con- 
nected with his empire, and then se- 
vered from it, contained populations 
amounting to more than thirty millions 
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of souls. It was truly a great spoil 
that fell to the disposal of the con- 
querors, and that was divided by them 
at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
distribution, nearly the entire of con- 
tinental Europe was, directly or indi- 
rectly, interested. Everywhere the 
ancient landmarks had been removed ; 
in many instances their place was re- 
membered no more. Simple restora- 
tion was found to be impracticable or 
thought to be inexpedient. The work 
in hand necessarily involved, at the 
same time, provisions for remunerating 
and gratifying friends, for punishing 
and restraining enemies or traitors, 
and for preventing future disruptions 
of the public peace. Considering, 
then, the vast magnitude of the in- 
terests to be dealt with, and the ex- 
treme littleness of many of the dealers, 
it can be no matter of wonder that 
this momentous conference was pro- 
tracted during nine months; or that 
it was upon the point of referring tli 
many knotty questions before it to the 
arbitrament of the sword, when, on 
the 7th of March, 1815, the news of 
the evasion of Bonaparte from Elba 
quickened the process of deliberation, 
and the congress was finally brought 
to an end upon the 9th of June, just 
nine days before the battle of Water- 
loo. In those three months the new 
boundary lines of Europe were really 
settled; and under the sanction of the 
crowning event of the renewed struggle, 
the map was finally adopted in the se- 
cond treaty of Paris, concluded in the 
ensuing November. 

‘The prominent feature in the settle- 
ment was the reduction of France to 
its original limits, as they stood gene. 
rally on the Ist of January, 1792; 
but in the accomplishment of this pri- 
mary object were involved many novel 
arrangements of constitutions and 
states throughout the entire continent, 
from the North Cape to the Gulf of 
‘Varentum. 

The agents who undertook the per- 
formance of this task were a motley 
host of emperors, kings, and princes, 
such as, perhaps, never before assem- 
bled together, and their meeting, a sort 
of suturnalia of regained kingly liberty, 
was marked by peculiarities that, no 
doubt, were not without influence upon 
passing events. A notion of this gro- 
tesque jubilee may be helpful towards 
an understanding of the various and 
complicated machinery of vanities, in- 
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terests and passions that was at work, 
and it cannot be conveyed in a more 
lively manner than in the following 
description of one of the convivial meet- 
ings of the Congress from the pen of an 
eyewitness :— 


“Never was an assembly less ceremo- 
nious; every one wore his hat; many, till 
the room became heated, their great-coats; 
and no one pretended to appear in an even- 
ing dress, except a few Englishmen, who, 
from the habits of our country and some 
little vanity, generally attempt to distinguish 
themselves by an attention to outward ap- 
pearance. Around the whole circumference 
of the room were four or five rows of 
benches, occupied, for the most part, by well- 
dressed females; while the other parts pre- 
sented a moving multitude, many of whom 
were in masks or in dominos, and were bu- 
sily engaged in talking and laughing, or 
dancing to the music uf a powerful orchestra. 
My companion squeezed my arm, as we 
passed a thin figure with sallow, shrunken 
features, of mild expression, with a neck 
stiff, bending a little forwards, and walking 
badly. ‘That is our Emperor.’ I shook 
my head and smiled. He was alone, and 
dressed like the rest. ‘ Pray, allow me to 
doubt a little till I have some further proof.’ 
‘There, do you see that little man, with 
white hair, a pale face, and aquiline nose? 
he was almost pushed down as he passed 
the corner — that is the King of Denmark.’ 
Again I shook my head in disbelief. ‘ Here 
the Emperor of Russia approaches.’ I looked 
up, and found the information true. His 
fine manly form, his round and smiling coun- 
tenance, and his neat morning dress, were 
not to be mistaken; they were the same 
which, some months before, I had seen enter 
the church at Haarlem, to the thundering 
peals of the grand organ. I soon recognised 
the tall form, the solemn and grave features 
of the King of Prussia ; and afterwards, see- 
ing these two in familiar conversation with 
the two monarchs, whose pretensions I had 
disputed, was satistied their claims were just. 
‘That short, thick old gentleman is the 
Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar; that young 
man near him, the Crown Prince of Wirtem- 
berg. Here, turn your eyes to that seat; 
the large elderly man, with a full face — he 
looks like an Englishman — he is the King 
of Bavaria.’ ‘ Pardon !’ I exclaimed, step- 
ping quickly aside. ‘That was the Grand 
Duke of Baden,’ said my monitor, ‘whose 
toe you trod upon ; he was talking to Prince 
William of Prussia, Here, fall back a little, 
to let these gentlemen pass; they seem very 
anxious to go on; one, two, three, four, five 
—these are all archdukes of Austria. There 
seems a little press towards that end of the 
room. See, three women in masks have be- 
set the King of Prussia; he seems not a 
little puzzled what he shall do with them. 
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Now a party of waltzers draws the attention 
of the crowd, and the King is left to dispose 
of his fair assailants as he thinks fit. Do 
you see that stout tall man, who looks at 
the dance ? — he is the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg; and by his side, not so stout as him- 
self, is his brother, the Prince Leopold.’ ‘ Who 
is this young man next to us, marked with 
the small-pox, who is speaking broken Eng- 
lish? ‘It is the Crown Prince of Bavaria ; 
he is said to be very fond of your nation. 
And here,’ giving me another hearty squeeze 
with his elbow, ‘is an English milord.’ He 
had upon his head a remarkably flat cocked 
hat; two ladies in dominos leaned upon his 
arm; the hat, unique of its kind, rather ex- 
cited a smile in my companion. After a little 
more pushing — for the room was now be- 
come very full—we encountered a fine dark, 
military-looking man, not in uniform, of 
course, but with mustachioes. ‘This was 
Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy.’”* 


It is little to be wondered at that the 
numbers and density of this distin- 
guished crowd should render dissension 
a necessity, and the progress of busi- 
ness all but impossible. A preliminary 
question as to precedence was follow- 
ed speedily by a graver dispute as to 
the method of conducting the delibe- 
rations, There were present at Vienna 
in person, on the 25th of September, 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, Den- 
mark, and Wirtemberg, with a host 
of lesser princes. England was repre- 
sented by Lord Castlereagh, France by 
M. Talleyrand, and the Pope by Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi; while Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Murat, King of Naples, Sicily, 
Holland, Saxony, Switzerl: ind, Genoa, 
and Venice, each had plenipotentiaries 
or ministers present to claim their share 
of spoil, or to resist spoliation. In such 
an assemblage, the primary obstacle to 
which we have alluded was sure to 
present itself; and it was only by act- 
ing upon a suggestion of the Emperor 
of Russia, that the question of prece- 
dence was settled upon the principle 
of the alphabet — the states were to 
rank pro hae vicé, in the order of the 
initial letters of their respective names, 
But was the entire of this mob of pur- 
ple-born or purple-invested beggars 
to join in the discussion of their own 
claims and counter-claims? The idea 
was manifestly absurd; and at length, 
after much disputation, a committee 
of business was nominated, to which all 


questions before the Congress shoul: 
be submitted. In accordance with this 
arrangement, the actual work was 
done by the ministers of England, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Sweden, with whom 
was associated, upon the special inter- 
cession of the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land, Cardinal Gonsalvi, as the repre- 
sentative of Pope Pius VII. The 
addition was of evil omen — it fore- 
shadowed the operation of those in- 
fluences that converted that grand 
opportunity for the adjustment of the 
balance of power between the extremes 
of political principle, into a triumph of 
Absolutism. The elevation of the Pope- 

dom into a high contracting party at 
the Congress of Vienna, was an indi. 

cation to the world, that the result of 
that conference would surely be, not a 
league of nations, but a conspiracy of 
despots. We do not, indeed, mean to 
intimate that the intrigues of that soli- 
tary priest materially affected the de- 
terminations of the Congress; but as- 
suredly his presence was a pledge and 
a sign of the predominance among its 
leading members of the spirit whose 
operations led to the revolution in the 
Netherlands, to the chronic anarchy 
that has spoiled the fair kingdoms of 
the Peninsula, which have protracted 
the misery of Poland and of Italy, and 
have led to the oppression of Hungary, 
and to the recent disturbance of the 
peace of the world by the aggressive 
ambition of Russia. 1t was in this ap- 
parently trivial concession, as it seems 
to us, that the interests of England, 
considered as the metropolis of consti- 
tutional liberty, were really sacrificed 
by her representatives, in the winding. 
up of the affairs of the world at the 
close of the war. Lord Castlereagh 
has been often blamed for his easy sur- 
render of conquered colonies, and for 
the sofiness or corruption (as it has 
been variously designated) with which 
he abandoned the pecuniary interests 
of England to the rapine of her allies; 
but of his policy in these respects, it 
would not, we conceive, be ditlicult to 
offer a valid and satisfactory explana. 
tion. Then or now a donation of 
five millions sterling —the sum to 
which England was entitled out of the 
ransom of France, and which was given 
towards the reconstruction of the bar- 


* Dr. Bright’s “ Travels from Vienna,” &c. 
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rier fortresses of the Netherlands — 
could be fairly considered as but a 
trifling addition to an outlay of seven 
hundred millions, expended with the 
same design of securing the peace of 
Europe. Now, still less than then, a 
reflecting mind can see little cause 
for regret in the abstraction of some 
two or three West Indian plantations 
from the vast colonial empire of Bri- 
tain. The restoration of the secular 
sovereignty of the Pope was a political 
anichronism. Forced upon Rome, in 
contemptuous disregard of the opinion 
of the nobles and people, who peti- 
tioned the Allies to incorporate the 
states of the Church with one of the 
secular powers, its result for Italy has 
been forty years of smouldering civil 
war, The simple fact—offspring, as it 
unquestionably was, of the will of the 
English Government — was the out- 
ward and visible sign of the thorough 
adhesion of England to the Holy Al- 
liance of princes against peoples, out 
of which has grown the monstrous 
power for mischief of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, The time had long passed 
away when the moral supremacy of the 
sovereign Pontiff could control and re- 
ulate the ambition of the chiefs of the 
Emily of Christendom. The seal of 
the fisherman was no longer the test of 
international law: the shadow of that 
reat name, not again to be success- 
fully invoked as the guardian of order, 
became thenceforward but a cover for 
the designs of despots upon the uni- 
versal happiness of mankind. Italy, 
disintegrated by the reconstruction of 
the Papacy, became a geographical 
expression: Italy, formed into a fede- 
ration of constitutional states, would 
have balanced Europe on the south, 
An Italian confederation would have 
facilitated, nay, would have necessi- 
tated, an adjustment of the balance in 
the North “and East, by the preserva- 
tion of the independence of Poland; 
and, with Poland independent, and 
Hungary bound to Austria by the firm 
links of her ancient constitution, who 
supposes that the nineteenth century 
would have witnessed a necessity for 
an armed intervention of England be- 
tween Russia and the world? But we 
are, perhaps, anticipating conclusions 
to which a narrative of the facts deve- 
loped at the Congress of Vienna would 
naturally lead the minds of our read- 
ers. 
Among the claimants for restitution 
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out of the spoils of France, the Princes 

of Germany were the most pressing, as 
their losses had been the greatest, and 
were attended with the utmost disturb- 

ance of social and political relations, 

By a succession of acts of pillage, the 

Holy Roman Empire had been torn 
asunder, and its federation of many 

hundred princes, dukes, counts of every 
degree (grafs, mark-grafs, land-grafs, 

pfalz-grafs, and burgrafs), bishops, and 
abbots, free lords, and free cities, af- 
ter undergoing various modifications, 

had, in 1809, ceased, even nominally, 
to exist. The advance of the French 
frontier to the Rhine had previously 
absorbed one of the ten circles of the 
empire; and the subsequent incorpora- 
tion of the coasts of the German Ocean 
with France had changed the allegiance 
of more than a million of souls. All 
this territory was, in 1814-15, taken 
from the restored French monarchy, 
So much had been achieved by the al- 
lied arms, the feat having been ren- 
dered possible by the mad obstinacy of 
Bonaparte, in refusing the terms offer- 
ed to him at Frankfort, towards the 
close of the previous year. The en- 
forcing of that vast disgorgement was 
a weighty task, and scarcely less so was 
the distribution of the proceeds among 
the many importunate claimants, whose 
ancient rights but too frequently were 
opposed to public convenience or jus- 
tice. But more formidable still was 
the difficulty created by the necessity, 
which we now know was strongly felt 
by the representatives of England, of 
curbing the ambition and raising a bar- 
rier against the power of the Czar. 
The game, since carried on by Nicholas, 
was then played with infinitely more 
discretion, and with very considerable 
success, by his brother and predecessor. 
Then, as now, Western Europe was 
opposed to Russia and Prussia; and 
Austria, after long faltering between 
her fears and her interests, was, in 1815 
as in 1854, forced to the conclusion of 
a secret treaty of contingent alliance 
with France and England. It is curi- 
ous to observe how firmly the purpose 
of Alexander was then held to and 
worked out, and how it prevailed in 
the struggle with the strength of Cas- 
tlereagh, the honesty of \\ellington, 
and the diplomatic craft of Metternich 
and Talleyrand. That the vigilance of 
the English plenipotentiaries was ac- 
tively awakened, is manifested in every 
line of the official correspondence re- 
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lating to the subject, which has since 
been brought to light. The conduct 
of Lord Castlereagh throughout these 
intricate negotiations seems, indeed, to 
have been in honest accordance with 
the policy he avowed in Parliament, 
in a speech upon the question of the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, 
which was strongly opposed by Lord 
Grey and his friends, at the commence- 
ment of the session of 1814. ‘The 
great evil of modern Europe (he then 
said), which has hitherto led to such 
frequent wars of ambition by the 
greater powers, has been the number 
of lesser states with which they are 
surrounded, at once a field for their 
hostility, and a prey to their cupidity. 
It is our wisdom, therefore, so to 
strengthen the second-rate powers as 
may render the balance more even, 
and prevent their dominions from be- 
coming, as heretofore, the mere battle. 
field in which the greater powers find 
an arena for their contests, and the 
rize of their hostility.” This was the 
idea constantly present in the minds 
of the representatives of England dur- 
ing these transactions; and although 
imperial France was the béte noir of 
the day, it is manifest that Russia was 
the real object of the dread of the 
wisest and most farseeing of these 
statesmen. Nor was any very extra- 
ordinary degree of acuteness necessary 
to penetrate into the designs of the 
Czur of that day, magnanimous and 
courteous, and lofty of bearing as he 
undoubtedly was. He expressed, it is 
true, his hopes that ‘‘the time was 
come when it would be found that the 
power of Russia might be useful to the 
rest of Europe, but not dangerous to 
it,” and then whispered an aspiration 
for *‘a larger subsidy ;"* but he ap- 
pears really to have taken little pains 
to conceal his design to constitute him- 
self the Protector of Europe, and his 
schemes for furthering the gratification 
of his ambition were worked openly 
enough, and in all directions. From 
the moment of his triumphal entry into 
Paris, after its capitulation, his undis- 
guised object was to establish an influ- 
ence in France that should be predo- 
minant over that of England. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen (said he, when the Municipality 
of Paris waited upon him at four o’clock 


in the evening of the 31st of March, in 
order to pray his clemency towards the 
capital), “gentlemen, | am not the 
enemy of the French nation; I am so 
only of a single man, whom I once ad- 
mired and long loved, but who, de- 
voured by ambition and filled with bad 
faith, came into the heart of my domi- 
nions, and left me no alternative but to 
seek for my future safety in the libera- 
tion of Europe. The allied sovereigns 
have come here, neither to conquer nor 
to rule France, but to learn and sup- 
port what France itself deems most 
suitable for its own welfare ; and they 
only await, before undertaking the 
task, to ascertain, in the declared wish 
of Paris, the probable wish of France.” 
He followed up this general declaration 
of good-will by a special promise to 
take under his protection the museums, 
monuments, and public property of all 
kinds; and, as a pledge of his sin- 
cerity, acceded to the request of the 
magistrates that the National Guard 
should not be disbanded. He was re- 
ceived, accordingly, as the saviour and 
liberator, rather than as the conqueror, 
of France. The people kissed his boots; 
ladies entreated the gentlemen of his 
suite to lift them upon their horses, in 
order that they might enjoy a glimpsé 
of their deliverer. ‘* I have been (says 
Sir A. Alison) assured of this fact by 
both Lord Cathcart and Lord Burg- 
hersh, now the Earl of Westmoreland, 
who took a part in the procession, and 
themselves had a fair Parisian, some- 
times en croupe, at others on the pum- 
mel of their saddles, at the Place Louis 
XV.” During these scenes, the King 
of Prussia was present; but Alexan- 
der, by his manner and words, claimed 
the homage undivided for himself, 
** We have been long expecting you,” 
said one. “ We should have been 
here sooner, but for the bravery of 
your troops,’ was the happy answer of 
the Czar. ‘I come not,” he repeated. 
ly said, as your enemy ; regard me as 
your friend.”+ At that time he was 
the Protector of France, imperial, 
royal, or republican: a year later his 
design was to establish bimself as the 
guardian and tutor of the Bourbon 
dynasty. Under either character, he 
hoped, through his influence over the 
great nation, to overtop the political 





* “Castlereagh Correspondence.” Second Series, ii. 350. 
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pre-eminence of England, and thus to 
protect and rule Europe. Prussia was 
then, as now, the vassal of Russia; 
Austria was scarcely more taken into 
account in the intrigues of the Czar 
Alexander, than she has since been in 
those of his autocratic brother. The 
establishment of a superior influence 
over England and France was the 
means mainly trusted to for the at- 
tainment of the great end; but none 
other was neglected. Even a Spanish 
marriage was projected, and an offer 
was made to purchase the alliance of 
the imbecile bigot, Ferdinand, with 
the hand of a Russian archduchess, 
who should be willing to qualify for a 
seat upon the throne of Spain by an 
outward conformity in religion.* While 
Alexander thus, undisguisedly indeed, 
but courteously and quietly, approach- 
ed the couch of the “ sick man” of his 
day, he too, it would appear, had his 
Menschikoffs who, whether according 
to cue or not, were at hand to throw 
out intimations plain enough that, 
should it be found that fair words 
would not do, he would, like the old 
man in the fable, try what virtue there 
lay in stones. ‘ Oh!” said a Russian 
officer of high rank, observing upon 
diplomatic difliculties supposed to stand 
in the way of his master’s designs— 
** Oh! pour cela avec 600,000 hommes, 
ou ne négocie beaucoup.”¢ ‘Thus, evi- 
dence enough was before our ministers 
of the nature of the designs entertained 
by the Czar, and we have now before us 
abundant proof that it was not lost upon 
them. ‘Their letters are filled with ex- 
pressions that leave no doubt upon this 
point. ** Itis quite astonishing (wrote 
Lord Liverpool to the Duke ot Wel- 
lington) how little interest is taken [in 
England] in what is going on at Vi- 
enna.” { Again, warnings are given 
by various ministers and diplomatic 
agents not to “assist the credit of a 
Calmuck Prince to overrun Europe;’§ 
**not to suffer Russia to acquire any 
establishment in the Ionian Isiands, to 
the hazard of the internal ti anquillity 
of Greece and Hungary ;"|| and so 
on throughout. 

It was in the presence of designs, 
suspicions, and convictions, such as we 
have indicated, that the business com- 


* “ Castlereagh Correspondence.” 
t Ibid. p. 242. 
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mittee of the Congress set to work at 
the re-arrangement of the German em- 
pire, and at the attempt to carve out 
of the spoils of France compensations 
for the territorial losses of a host of 
princes. ‘There had been certain prin- 
ciples laid down in the treaty of Paris, 
signed on the 30th of May, 1814, by 
the plenipotentaries of Great Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, and France, which 
were now reverted to, and which being 
acknowledged, rendered the first steps 
of the settlement comparatively easy. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands was 
constituted as a barrier state, and its 
crown conferred upon the House of 
Orange. Nassau, which was at the same 
time included in the German Bund by 
virtue of the acquisition of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. To form that 
new monarchy, the Low Countries 
were yielded by Austria and annexed 
to Holland; and, in the course of the 
transaction, England, in what Alison 
denominates one of the greatest 
errors ever committed by her govern- 
ment,” ceded to the new-made King 
the island of Java, the most valuable 
of her trophies of the war. She was 
also saddled with a debt of £4,200,000, 
which has since become famons under 
the name of the Russo-Dutch loan. In 
some sort to balance these losses, the 
Prince Regent was gratified by the 
addition to Hanover (of small value to 
the English nation) of a considerable 
portion of territory taken from the 
kingdom of Westphalia, and by the 
elevation of the electorate to the style 
and title of a kingdom. Austria was 
compensated by the cession of Lom- 
bardy. ‘The Swiss cantons, augmented 
by the Valais, Geneva, and the prin- 
cipality of Neufchatel—over the latter 
of which an absurd claim of suzerainty 
was reserved to the King of Prussia— 
were united into an independent federal 
republic, and Savoy was annexed to 
Piedmont, thenceforward to be known 
as the kingdom of Sardinia, Thus 
far the partition of the booty seems to 
have gone on smoothly, notwithstand- 
ing the violence of some of the divorce- 
ments, and the unnatural character of 
some of the unions, which the mere 
names avouch. Where was the justice 
of separating the north of Italy trom 
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the middle and southern parts of that 
peninsula? Why should the allied 
powers join Lombardy and Austria, 
which nature had sundered? or Hol- 
land and Belgium, between which di- 
versity of language and of habits, 
religious, social, and commercial, ren- 
dered continued union impossible ? 
What was the prospect of a happy re- 
sult to that double mariage de con- 
venance, which joined the old Low 
Country fortress and county of Lux- 
emburg to the King of Holland with 
one hand, and to the Germanic Con- 
federation with the other? Both unions 
and separations, however, happened 
at a time when no one was at hand 
able to forbid the banns in the one 
case, or to maintain old connexions in 
the other. It was otherwise when 
Poland, Saxony, and the remainder of 
Italy, cume to be parcelled out. 

‘There are few more curious facts in 
the history of mankind, than the inex. 
tinguishable vitality of nationhood, so 
remarkably exemplified in the instance 
of Poland. For ages, the common 
prey of wayfaring ambition, that un- 
happy state had been hewn into pieces; 
yet it remained an object of temptation 
or of fear at the period of the full of 
Bonaparte ; and at the present mo- 
ment it still remains dismembered and 
crushed, yet with somewhat of sensi- 
bility at least, if not of life, remaining 
in its disjointed limbs. Who will say 
that in the shock of political elements 
now at hand, the spark may not be 
kindled into activity, and the name of 
Poland again become the hope of the 
oppressed, and the terror of the op- 
pressor? ‘To us, indeed, so far from 
being impossible does such a consum- 
mation seem, that did time permit, 
we would gladly recall to the memories 
of our readers the sorrows and the 
glories of the Polish nation, in such a 
sketch of its modern history as might 
be useful in the event of an organised 
body of Poles being called upon to 
strike in in the approaching melée. At 
another time, perhaps, we may make 
the attempt; it must content us now 
to bring to mind the fact that Poland, 
partitioned by piecemeal between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia, was finally 
obliterated from the map of Europe, 
in 1795. A shabby and halting attempt 
to restore it was made by Bonaparte, 
when he established the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, in 1807; and the whole 
of this duchy was demanded by Alex. 
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ander at the Congress of Vienna. 
The charge of the effects of the * sick” 
Pole was claimed upon a pretence very 
analogous to that by which the attempt 
to assume the executorship of the 
‘sick ’ Turk has been recently justi- 
fied. The change was to be all for the 
benefit of the Poles who expected na- 
tionality, which was to be revived in a 
union with the Russian Empire, or in 
their regeneration in a separate king- 
dom, under a prince of Russia. In the 
advancement of these pretensions, the 
Czar was warmly supported by his 
vassal-ally, the King cf Prussia. That 
monarch agreed to accommodate his 
patron by ceding to him the southern 
provinces of Poland, the Prussian por- 
tion of the spoil of the old kingdom, 
and to accept in lieu thereof the entire 
of Saxony, and the provinces on the 
left bank of the Rhine which were 
rendered disposable by the reduction 
of France to its ancient limits. The 
attempt went to accomplish in the 
west an object analogous to that which 
the western powers are now engaged 
in resisting in the east. Practically, 
it would have advanced the frontier of 
Russia to the Rhine and the Elbe, for, 
with Poland as a basis of the Czar’s 
operations, and the command of the 
Vistula in his hands, Prussia would 
have been placed in a position perfectly 
analogous to that of the Danubian 
Principalities at the commencement 
of the present war. Once possessed 
of these advantages to the full extent 
to which he endeavoured to obtain 
them, Alexander would have been in 
a condition to dictate terms to western 
Europe. The incomplete success he 
did attain, has led to the most perilous 
complications of the struggle which 
France and England are now main- 
taining against the aggressions of his 
successor. At this moment, Memel 
is virtually a Russian port; and while 
Poland, instead of being a barrier state, 
as it would have been, were it inde. 
pendent, is now a base from which 
Russia can move upon the eastern and 
southern coasts of the Baltic; the 
Prussian Rhine-provinces are practi- 
cally a Russian barrier intervening, 
with great advantage to the Czar, 
between the sympathies of Germany 
and France, which would naturally 
concur in resisting a barbarian inva- 
sion from the north. It is due to the 
memory of Lord Castlereagh to admit 
that he saw, with perfect clearness, 
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both the danger of these designs, and 
the proper counterplan. He resisted 
with all his force the demands of 
Russia, and he advocated with earnest- 
ness a restoration of the independence 
of Poland. In a memorial dated on 
the 16th of December, 1814, Lord 
Castlereagh declared, “that he opposed 
firmly, and with all the force in his 
power, in the name of England, the 
erection of a kingdom in Poland, the 
crown of which should be placed in 
the same hand with, or which should 
form an integral part of the Empire of 
Russia; that the wish of his govern- 
ment was to see an independent power, 
more or less extensive, established 
there, under a distinct dynasty, and 
as an intermediate state between the 
three great monarchies.”"* The ab- 
sorption of Saxony into Prussia, was 
also strongly resisted by the English 
minister, as well as by Talleyrand and 
Metternich, on the part of France and 
Austria, and so much were all parties 
in earnest, that a new war was upon 
the point of breaking out. The good 
humour of Alexander, thus crossed in 
his ambition, at once disappeared. 
“He openly charged Louis XVIII. 
with black ingratitude, and his dis- 
pleasure was manifested without dis- 
guise to M. Talleyrand; at the same 
time, he contracted close relations with 
Eugene Beauharnais, who was at Vi- 
enna at the time, openly espoused the 
cause of Murat, in opposition to the 
Bourbon family, in the contest for the 
throne of Naples, and spoke of the 
unfitness of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons for the throne, and the pro- 
bability of a revolution similar to that 
of 1688, which might put the sveptre 
in the hands of the House of Orleans.’’t 

While Alexander thus threatened 
France with a revolution, his brother 
Constantine, acting in his name, me- 
naced Austria with the vengeance of a 
restored Poland. ‘* The Emperor (said 
the Grand Duke, in a proclamation 
addressed to the Poles), your powerful 
protector, invokes your aid; rally 
round his standard. Let your arms 
be raised for the defence of your 
country and your political existence.’ f 
On the part of Prussia, Prince Har- 
denberg declared that his King “would 
not abandon Saxony; that he had 
conquered it, and would keep it, with- 
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out either the intention or the inclina- 
tion of restoration.” These stout 
words were supported by acts. The 
Czar halted his army of 280,000 men, 
on their return to Russia; and the 
whole force of Prussia was called out 
and armed. On the other side, Eng- 
land began to concentrate a large force 
in Belgium, Austria rearmed, ‘and 
(says Alison) in the midst of a congress 
assembled for the general pacification 
of the world, a million of armed men 
were retained round their banners 
ready for mutual slaughter.” 

On the 3rd of February, 1815, a 
secret treaty was concluded at Vienna, 
between Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, by which those powers agreed 
mutually to support each other, if at- 
tacked, and for that purpose to main- 
tain a hundred and fifty thousand men 
each. A plan of operations was even 
determined upon, and it is a fact sig- 
nificant, when viewed in connexion 
with the halting terms of the analogous 
Treaty of 1854, that the scheme of 
tactics proposed was founded upon a 
supposition that the Russian armies 
would invade Moravia, and move upon 
Vienna. By retiring behind the Pruth, 
last autumn, the Czar Nicholas with- 
held a stimulus, the absence of which 
is sufficient to account for the uncer- 
tainty observable in the stipulations of 
the more recent treaty. At the ear- 
lier period the peril in which Austria 
was placed had nothing in it of an un- 
certain or problematical character ; 
and, seeing in the demonstrations 
against Poland and Saxony, and in 
the intimations conveyed in the Czar’s 
show of friendship for Eugene Beau- 
harnais, the ex-Viceroy of Italy, that 
danger was imminent from all sides, 
the Emperor was only too glad to form 
an alliance with the Western Powers, 
the offensive as well as the defensive 
nature of which admitted of no doubt. 
The measure was one of vigour, and 
no sooner was it observed that the 
bandying of idle words was likely to 
be superseded by an exchange of shrewd 
blows, than the Czar and his minion 
showed signs of an inclination to mo- 
derate their tone. Protocolling was 
recommenced in a lower key. During 
the month of February a great number 
of notes were interchanged, in which 
many professions of pacific intentions 
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were advanced by Russia and Prussia, 
and some pretence was made of abate- 
ment of their former claims. In short, 
a game was played, precisely similar 
to that which was carried on in 1853-4, 
after the passage of the Dardanelles by 
the French and English fleets; and, 
but for an accident, it would probably 
have similarly ended in the outbreak 
ofa general war. Lord Castlereagh 
had been obliged to leave Vienna in 
order to attend to his parliamentary 
duties at home. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, his successor, as representative of 
England at the Congress, was, per- 
haps, less strongly impressed with a 
sense of the danger of augmenting the 
power of Russia, and the negotiation, 
suffered to fall back into its old train 
of intrigue and counter-intrizue, was 
becoming a laughing-stock to Europe, 
when, on the 7th of March, Metter- 
nich, while assisting at a grand ball, 
whereat the whole Congress was dis- 
porting itself, was suddenly informed 
that Napoleon had broken bounds and 
sailed from Elba. 

It was this momentous news, in all 
human likelihood, which postponed the 
struggle of Western Europe against 
Russia for forty years, Experience 
told against foresight. Fear of the 
highly civilised French soldier over- 
came prospective dread of the barba- 
rian strength of the fierce Muscovite. 
There was no more disputing in the 
business committee of the Congress, 
The terms of Russia and Prussia, as 
they were offered after the conclusion 
of the secret treaty of February, some- 
what curtailed of their original propor- 
tions, were at once acceded to, and 
on the very day after the ball, the 
Duke of Wellington, accompanied by 
MM. Metternich and Talleyrand, 
went to Presburg to acquaint the King 
of Saxony that they had stripped him 
of a large portion of his dominions, 
and reduced him to what he now is, a 
sub-serf of the Czar. The further di- 
vision of the spoil was*then quickly 
wound up. Saxony was forced to 

ield to Prussia territory, containing 

,100,000 souls, and which included 
Within it memorials of the grandeur of 
the old Electors — some of them, as 
Wittenberg and Wartburg, monu- 
ments of the obligations laid upon 
mankind by those illustrious champions 
of the liberty of human thought. For 
Hanover a portion, with a population of 
250,000, was carved out from the body 
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of the same victim. Prussia also got 
the fortress of Thorn and a portion of 
Poland, containing 810,000 souls, to- 
gether with the Rhine provinces. To 
the Czar was awarded the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, erected into a 
kingdom, conditions being made that 
it should not be incorporated with 
Russia, but governed under its own 
laws, and in accordance with its own 
institutions, and that the Polish town 
of Cracow should be formed into a se- 
parate republic. The exigencies of 
the crisis probably rendered these con- 
cessions to Russia unavoidable; the 
utter futility of the semblance of limi- 
tations imposed upon the Czar was 
shown to the world within a few years. 

The questions which gave rise to 
really grave discussions, in the course of 
the partition arrangements of 1814-15 
were, as we have seen, those bearing 
upon the growth and aggrandisement 
of Russia, and the secret history of 
the period proves that the storm which 
has recently burst upon our heads was 
clearly foreseen by the statesmen of 
that day. They were not, indeed, able 
to destroy the elements of danger, norto 
raise an effectual barrier against the ir- 
ruption of which they saw the signs ; 
but it would be uncandid to deny that 
in the face of many difficulties the 
representatives of England then at- 
tempted much for the national honour 
and interest. In the straightforward 
opposition offered by Lord Castlereagh 
to the encroachments of Russia, he 
clearly designated the danger that 
threatened Europe, and recorded the 
principles of the policy by which it 
could and ought to be met. Had these 
principles been adopted as the guiding 
rule of that great minister's successors, 
the collision might have been, even at 
this moment, a matter of the distant 
future. The foundation of the little 
republic of Cracow, with its memories 
of the past, and the security (so far as 
security could be attained by treaties) 
of a separate nationality in a portion 
of Poland, were not indeed sufficient 
checks upon the power of Russia: but, 
we believe, they were all that it was 
possible, at the crisis, to impose; and 
they were, in their nature, at once a 
practical protest against the aggressive 
ambition of the Czar, and an indica- 
tion of the manner in which it might 
be successfully resisted. It is certainly 
in nowise chargeable as a fault of 


Lord Castlereagh’s, either that follies 
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and crimes committed in the name of 
liberty should have checked the growth 
and expansion of a Polish constitution 
out of the seeds he planted; or that 
heirs of his place of guardian of the 
honour of England should have tamely 
suffered the young plant to be torn 
out of the soil by the ruthless hands of 
despots. 

The other distributions of terri- 
tory, made by the Congress, were re- 
gulated pretty closely upon the prin- 
ciple laid down by Lord Castlereagh— 
that second-rate states should be so 
strengthened as to render the balance 
of power more even, and so to check the 
ambition of the greater powers. 

In Italy the kingdom of Sardinia 
wasconstituted a barrieragainst France 
and a balance to Austria's Lombardo- 
Venetian acquisitions, by adding to it 
the republic of Genoa, notwithstanding 
the utmost earnestness of remonstrance 
with which the union was deprecated 
by the Genoese. ‘The States of the 
Church (by an error, we should per- 
haps say a crime, for which the world 
is still under penance) were again 
forced back, under the stupid and de- 
basing despotism of the Pope. Murat, 
in possession of his Neapolitan king- 
dom, was at first a great stumbling- 
block in the way both of legitimacy 
and of peaceable spoliation. Having 
joined the Grand Alliance against his 

atron and brother-in-law, Napoleon, 
fe had earned claims to forbearance, 
while his own wild ambition led him 
to form designs extending far beyond 
the mere retention of the continental 
segment of the Bourbon kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. He coveted the Papal 
territories; kept possession of the 
church provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Ravenna; and even dreamed of 
an Italian monarchy, to reach from 
the summit of the Alps to the ex- 
tremity of Sicily, of which he should 
be the Sovereign. Le beau Sabreur, 
however, took himself out of the way 
by again changing sides. ‘ Murat,” 
said Napoleon, “ruined me by laying 
down his arms ; he will now ruin him- 
self by taking them up;” and so he 
did. His defection from the cause of 
the allies left no obstacle in the way of 
the restoration to the Bourbon family 
of the throne of Naples, and thus ob- 
viated another difficulty that was be- 
ginning to press in the claims of that 
house to be compensated if not re- 
stored. The remnant of the Italian 
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peninsula was disposed of chiefly in 
appanages for members of the house 
of Austria. Tuscany was given to an 
Austrian archduke ; Modena to a col- 
lateral branch of the same family ; and 
Parma was the jointure of the arch- 
duchess, Marie Louise, driven with her 
husband from the imperial throne of 
France. The little republic of San 
Marino, respected even by Buonaparte, 
was suffered to remain undisturbed 
amid the crags and clouds of its moun- 
tain territory—perhaps beyond the re- 
collection or beneath the cupidity of 
the sovereign spoliators. 

Carrying our eye from Italy east- 
ward, into the Mediterranean, we ar- 
rive at the limit of the operations of 
the Congress in the south of Europe— 
the Ionian republic of the seven islands. 
These islands, acquired for a second 
time by France, under the treaty of 
Tilsit, in 1807, were formed into a re- 
public in 1814, and placed under the 
protection of Great Britain, with the 
view, as is shown by expressions in the 
Castlereagh correspondence, of balanc- 
ing theinfluence of Russiaamong herco- 
religionists in that quarter. Malta had 
been, by the treaty of Paris, absolutely 
and definitively ceded to England. 

Let us now complete our survey by 
a glance up the map to the extreme 
north. When Napoleon was threaten- 
ing Russia, in 1812, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Alexander and Berna- 
dotte, who, two years previously, had 
been elected Crown Prince of Sweden. 
By a secret article of this convention 
of Abo it was stipulated as the price of 
the assistance of Sweden in the com- 
mon cause against France, and as an 
indemnity for Finland, seized by the 
Czar, in 1809, that the kingdom of 
Norway should be annexed to Sweden. 
The article ran thus— “ His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia engages, 
either by negotiation or by military 
co-operation, to unite the kingdom of 
Norway to Sweden. He engages, 
moreover, to guarantee the peace- 
able possession of it to his Swedish 
Majesty.” Norway, it will be re- 
membered, had been united with Den- 
mark for nearly five centuries, and was 
altogether unwilling to dissolve the 
union. The convention of Abo was, 
therefore, so fur as relates to this par- 
ticular, a league of pillage; and un. 
fortunately it was acceded to by Eng- 
land, in a treaty concluded with Swe. 
den and Russia, in the ensuing year, 
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1813. By this discreditable act, his 
Britannic Majesty agreed, “not only 
not tooppose any obstacletothe annex- 
ation and union in perpetuity of the 
kingdom of Norway as an integral 
part of the kingdom of Sweden, but 
also to assist the views of his Majesty 
the King of Sweden to that effect, 
either by his good offices, or by em- 
ploying, if it should be necessary, his 
naval co-operation in concert with the 
Swedish or Russian forces.” His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, in short, 
agreed to wheedle or bully the King of 
Denmark out of a kingdom, and the 
Norwegian nation out of their ancient 
constitution ; and at the end of the war, 
in 1814, England was called upon to 
fulfil the agreement. The complica- 
tion became one of great difficulty ; 
resisted, as the armed intervention was, 
by the Opposition of the day, and de- 
fended by the ministers (in the only 
possible manner) as a bargain made, 
which could not be justified except by 
transparent sophisms, but which once 
made must be held to. It was held to; 
and the brave Norwegians, after a 
campaign of a few months, were forced 
to accept the King of Sweden as their 
sovereign ; not, howeyer, without ob- 
taining the most ample recognition of 
their legislative independence —condi- 
tions which, to the honour of the House 
of Bernadotte be it said, have been 
scrupulously adhered to. To the King 
of Denmark indemnification was made 
in hard cash, and by a gift of the 
Duchy of Lauenburg, a spoil of 
Saxony. 

The shattered fragments of Europe 
having been thus composed into a sort 
of order, a coincident necessity required 
that some form and consistency should 
be given to the Germanic states them- 
selves — representing, as from their 
position they do, the body of the Eu. 
ropean organism of nations. ‘The old 
Holy Roman Empire, long since worn 
out, perished amid the storms of the 
French revolution ; and the confede- 
ration of the Rhine, erected by Bona- 
parte in its stead, was not endowed with 
vitality sufficient to enable it to survive 
the fall of its creator. In lieu of both, 
the German Confederation or Bund was 
formed on the 8th of June, 1815; and 
a sort of complex nationality was thus 
given to a union of thirty-four sove- 


reigns and four free cities, into which’ 


were absorbed the three colleges of the 
empire that, in 1789, contained 161 
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independent members. At that period, 
when the French revolution broke out, 
the Diet comprised eight electors in 
the first college; in the second, thirty- 
six clerical and sixty-three secular 
princes; and in the third, fifty-four 
free imperial cities. They were all re- 
duced from the state of sovereigns to 
that of subjects, with the exception, 
as we have stated, of thirty-four princes 
and four cities; and the selection was 
made rather with regard to the existing 
connexions of the individuals than to 
any principles of justice, or recollec- 
tions of former position. The King of 
Denmark was included in the confede- 
ration for his Duchy of Holstein, and 
the King of the Netherlands for that 
of Luxemburg. Austria and Prus- 
sia were also invested with double po- 
litical characters, in right of their 
German territories, and of possessions 
held outside of the limits of the old 
Empire. Thus these four sovereigns 
were invested with the right of acting, 
in war or peace, independent of the 
Bund, while the practical government 
of the Diet was made the object of 
contention or partition by Austria and 
Prussia, to whom the largest share of 
influence necessarily belonged, and 
whose trailing intrigues or open vio- 
lence have accordingly, for forty years, 
made the Germanic Confederation a 
laughing-stock and a nuisance to Chris. 
tendom. The professed object of the 
league was the maintenance of the 
security of Germany within and with- 
out. It has been converted into an 
engine for repressing popular institu- 
tions in its own states, and into an in- 
strument of the aggressive ambition 
of foreign princes. Pledged to secure 
representative constitutions for the 
states within it, the confederation has 
been successfully used by Austria and 
Prussia to coerce both sovereigns and 
peoples, whose inclination led them to 
act together for the advancement of 
constitutional freedom. Recently, the 
Czar has skilfully availed himself of 
the same agency to foil the western 
powers in their attempts to prevent an 
irruption of his barbarian force. The 
Bund has neither contented the Ger- 
man nation, nor formed a strong bar- 
rier in defence of the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

Continental Europe, constituted and 
apportioned at the Congress of Vienna, 
manifestly consisted of four great 
powers—Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
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France; with whom, and England, 
the control of the entire system lay, 
and with whom, notwithstanding many 
changes, according to the theory and 

ractice of diplomatists, it still lies. 

he Abbe de Pradt, writing in 1819,* 
excluded even France from the number 
of active states, and circumscribed the 
field of the great game of European 
policy to the square formed by the 
Alps, the Rhine, the Baltic, and the 
Vistula: but it is, at all events, evi- 
dent enough, that the diplomatists who 
have undertaken the management of 
the play now going on, have consi- 
dered Spain, Italy, the Low Countries, 
and even Denmark and Sweden, as of 
little account in a calculation of 
strength, and that practically they 
have disregarded the principles which 
Lord Castlereagh advocated, though 
he was unable usefully to carry them 
out. The result of the Congress was, 
in fact, the opposite of that which 
Lord Castlereagh professed to desire. 
Russia was so greatly strengthened, 
and her frontier so skilfully chosen by 
herself, that Austria and Prussia were 
reduced to the condition of second. 
rate powers, as regarded her, and only 
retained the semblance of strength and 


independence when acting as outworks 
of the great northern fortress of des- 
potism, or as the advance of the Czar’s 


army of aggression. The case, as it 
must now appear to all the world, was 
plainly stated, in October, 1814, in a 
note addressed by the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Saalfeld to Lord Castle- 
reagh :-— 


“You would divide Russia and Prussia 
(wrote the Duke); you cannot accomplish 
it. There are personal relations between the 
two that it is not in the power of anyone 
to interrupt. Affection apart, you unite 
their interests when you think to separate 
them; for Prussia will be supported by 
Russia in her projects of aggrandisement 
in Germany, and she will, on her side, sup- 
port the designs of Russia on the Ottoman 
Empire.” 
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We should be inclined to consider 
this warning as a true prophecy (seeing 
how completely it has been fulfilled), 
were it not in truth the obvious infer. 
ence from events then passing before 
the eyes of all, and which all reflecting 
men interpreted alike; —‘* Europe,” 
says M. de Pradt, ‘has only changed 
its yoke, and taken that of Russia in 
place of that of France: it was to the 
benefit of Europe rather than his 
own, that Napoleon assailed Russia 3 
let us take care that one day we do 
not weep for his defeat. . . To re- 
unite the three great divisions of Po- 
land, would have been to accomplish 
the work sketched by Napoleon, and 
his conquerors could not constitute 
themselves his testamentary execu- 
tors.” On the other hand, none of 
the second-rate states were so strength- 
ened as to give them any influence 
in the regulation of the balance of 
power, and some of them were infi- 
nitely weakened in their relations with 
the dominant and menacing sovereign. 
ties. By the confirmation of Finland 
to Russia, the Scandinavian kingdoms 
were all but handed over to the Czar; 
and now, after forty years of subjec- 
tion, Denmark and Sweden dare not 
join with England and France to strike 
a blow for their own liberation. 
Saxony was annihilated; and divided 
Italy, notwithstanding the likeness of 
independent government set up in 
Sardinia, Naples, and the Papal 
States, was in reality but a province 
of Austria.t The extensive territory 
in the south-east of Europe, beyond 
the frontiers of the great powers, in 
which were made the first moves of 
the game of European policy now in 
course of being played, was then in 
the hands, or under the control of, 
Turkey, which at that time was ex- 
cluded from the comity of nations. 
Thus the suzerainty of Europe vir- 
tually fell into the hands of Russia, as 
the sequence of the military operations 
of the great league, whose power 


* “L)Europe aprés le Congrés d’ Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

T On the 12th of June, 1815, a treaty was signed at Vienna between Austria and Na- 
ples, in which the following secret article was included : — ‘It is understood by the high 
contracting parties that His Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, in re-establishing the 
government of his kingdom, will not admit any changes irreconcilable either with ancient 
monarchical institutions, or with the principles adopted by His Imperial and Apostolic Majesty 


Jor the interior goverament of his Italian provinces.” 


Thus the right of internal reform was 


forbidden to the Neapolitan King and people, and provision made to preserve all abuses 


in strict conformity with the Austrian model. 
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brought the interlude of the French 
Revolution to a close in the catastro- 
phe of Bonaparte. In the accomplish- 
ment of the catastrophe, England took 
the leading part. In the subsequent 
settlement of European aflairs, it is 
now manifest that she exerted no con- 
trolling influence. Her representa- 
tives intermeddled successfully in small 
matters, protested in great affairs, the 
nation was flattered, British money 
was paid out liberally, but the terri- 
torial arrangements that have since 
ruled the politics of Europe were set- 
tled, as we have seen, in opposition 
to her remonstrances, and notwith- 
standing the clearest views of her great 
minister as to their dangerous charac- 
ter. We do not concur with those— 
and they were at the time, nay, per- 
haps, they are well nigh the entire na- 
tion—who laid the whole blame of this 
failure at the door of Lord Castlereagh. 
We have already shown that he saw 
the dangers ahead, but he was borne 
along by a current which his utmost 
efforts were unable to stem; and as 
his greatest difficulties were the neces- 
sary consequences of the reckless pro- 
fusion of his predecessors, so probably 
the worst results of his actual work 
might be traced to the abandonment 
of his policy by his successors. In 
both directions there is a useful lesson 
for English statesmen of the present 
day, to which we hope to draw atten- 
tion before we conclude, though we 
confess with small hope that experience 
forty years old will much influence 
ministers or people. In the meantime, 
it is curious and instructive to trace 
the accurate foreshadowing of recent 
and passing events in the opinions of 
the cotemporary politicians of the day. 
The relations of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia with each other, and with the 
rest of Europe, are thus described by 
M. de Pradt, with a fidelity which 
must arrest the attention of a read- 
er of the public journals during the 
past year. ‘‘Za Russie,” he says, 
“¢ est donc aujourdhui la puissance do- 
minante sur le Continent, le puissance 
menacante pour les autres, donc l’etat 
d’atteindre les autres, hors de toute 
atteinte de leur part, et par consé- 
quent d’un danger toujours imminent. 

«D’aprés le Congrés de Vienne la 
Prusse a \'un de ses bras 4 la porte de 
Thionville sur la Moselle, et l'autre a 
Memel sur Je Niemen, frontiére de 
Russie: on cherche le corps qui unit 
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ces deux membres. Il y a trois 
Prusses; la premiere en Pologne, la 
seconde en Allemagne, la troisiéme 
entre Meuse et Rhine.” Thus si- 
tuated, M. de Pradt argues that Prus- 
sia is at the mercy of any one of the 
three powers her neighbours. Her 
Rhine provinces are exposed unsup- 
ported to attacks from France. Prus- 
sian Silesia is open to Austria; while 
Russia, almost without waging actual 
war, could strike off the Polish limb, 
and press upon the body of the Prus- 
sian monarchy :—** La Prusse ne peut 
plus faire que des guerres d’alliance, 
1°, avec le reste de l'Europe centre 
la Russie, 2°, avec le Royaume de 
Pays-Bas contre la France, 3°, avec 
la Russie contre l’Autriche; mais alors 
quel serait le plus dangereux, de l'allié 
ou de l'ennemie ?” 

Austria, when M. de Pradt wrote, 
had not by an act of voluntary folly 
recognised the suzerainty of Russia, by 
calling in her aid to quell a quarrel 
with her own subject provinces; but 
he thus graphically depicts the situation 
of the three powers, as it is at the 
moment when we write :—* Seule elle 
(Prussia) ne peut rien contre l'Au- 
triche: s‘allierait elle avec la Russie ? 
mais cette énorme faute ne serait elle 
pas punie sur le champ par l'aban- 
don, comme par les reproches de toute 
l’Allemagne et du reste de l'Europe, 
qui lui demanderait compte, et avec 
bien de raison, de l'affaiblissement 
qui serait la suite de cette désertion 
des intéréts généraux en faveur de 
lennemi commun! II n’en faut pas 
douter, a l'avenir toute liaison avec la 
Russie portera avec elle une teinte de 
conspiration contre la reste de l'Eu- 
rope; et si jamais la Prusse s’unissait 
avec la Russie contre l’Autriche, ce 
rapprochement serait attribué aux plus 
funestes souvenirs, et aux plus sinistres 
projets.” 

At this moment the result of the 
great crime of the partition of Poland, 
and the consequent removal of the 
barrier between Russia and Germany, 
is manifested in the fact, that Prussia 
daring neither to commit the “ enor- 
mous fault ” of allying herself openly 
with Russia, nor yet to brave the 
anger of that common enemy by taking 
part against her, has by her pretence 
of neutrality practically entered into a 
conspiracy against the rest of Europe. 
On the other hand, Austria, really 
weakened by the boon of a chronic re- 
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bellion, conferred upon her with her 
Italian provinces, hesitates to draw 
close the bonds of alliance with the West- 
ern Powers, lest she might thereby draw 
attention to her weak Polish side, and 
perhaps force on that desertion of the 
general interests which alone could 
enable Prussia to compete for the su- 
remacy in Germany, which has long 
en the object of her ambition. 

No long period elapsed after the set- 
tlement of Vienna, until abundant evi- 
dence was afforded, both of the uneasi- 
ness with which the nations endured the 


new order, and of the determination of 


Russiaand her vassal monarchs to main- 
tain it. Scarcely had the work of paci- 
fication been completed and the spoil dis- 
tributed, when the League, at once ter- 
rible and ridiculous, known under the 
name of the Holy Alliance, was formed 
between the sovereigns, and against the 
peoples. By the terms of this conven- 
tion a unity of design and action for the 


maintenance of the divine right of 


kings was formally proclaimed :— 


“The three allied Powers, looking on 
themselves as merely delegated by Provi- 
dence to govern three branches of the one 
Samily—namely, Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia; thus confessing that the Christian na- 
tion, of which they form a part, has in reality 
no other sovereign than Him to whom alone 
power really belongs, because in Him alone 
are found all the treasures of love, science, 
and infinite wisdom ; that is to say, God, our 
divine Saviour, the Word of the Most High, 
the Word of Life.” 


This precaution was not unnecessa- 
ry, nor was it taken in vain. Before 
five years had elapsed, revolutions 
broke out in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
and Piedmont; and their occurrence 
was made the occasion of a Congress 
of the Holy Alliance at Troppau, from 
whence the monarchs issued a mani- 
festo, declaring their “right to take, 
in common, general measures of pre- 
caution against those states whose re- 
forms, engendered by rebellion, are 
opposed to legitimate government.” 
They further announced that they had 
** concerted together the measures re- 
quired by circumstances, and had com- 
municated to the courts of London and 
Paris their intention of attaining the 
end desired, either by mediation or 
force.”’ In Italy the triumph of these 

rinciples was complete ; but at length, 
in 1830, revolution was legitimised in 
a form too strong for the direct inter- 
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ference of the Holy Alliance, by the 
elevation to the throne of France of 
Louis Philippe of Orleans. The im- 
mediate result was an outburst of na- 
tionalities, which resulted in several mo- 
difications of the Vienna map. Among 
the earliest and most successful of 
these, was the disruption of the compo- 
site kingdom of the Netherlands, where. 
by Belgium was divorced from Holland, 
and a throne provided for a prince of 
the king-producing House of Coburg. 
This event, which occurred also in 
1830, is chiefly remarkable as having 
been signalised by a formal aid active 
repudiation, by England and France, 
of the principles of the Holy Alliance. 
The war between the separated portions 
of the Vienna-made kingdom of the 
Netherlands, was put down with a 
strong hand, and an English fleet co- 
operated with the French army that 
besieged and captured Antwerp. The 
union between Holland and Belgium 
had been, from the first, forbidden by 
diversity of religion and language, in- 
compatibility of manners, and variance 
of commercial customs ; yet it was so 
far fortunate, inasmuch as it was the 
necessary preparation for the erection 
of the latter into an independent state. 
If the combined kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands had not been instituted, the 
separate kingdom of Belgium would 
never have been set up; and yet the 
existence of this latter appears now to 
be of unquestionable public advantage 
to Europe. Under the wise adminis- 
tration of King Leopold, it has become 
an example to the nations of the prac- 
ticability of constitutional government 
being consolidated upon the substruc- 
ture of a popular revolution, and of 
security and prosperity waiting upon 
commercial industry and civil and re- 
ligious freedom. Fears, excited by 
the family relations of the King, and 
the apprehension of their involving 
him in the schemes of dynastic ambi- 
tion that were the bane of Louis 
Philippe, have subsided under the in- 
fluence of the last French Revolution ; 
and, we sincerely hope, not to be re- 
vived by any results of a more recent 
connexion with another house, which 
has supplied the bride in so many fatal 
marriages of rulers of Europe. Absit 
omen! yet it is difficult to contemplate 
the contrast between the positions of 
the first and third Napoleons, without 
the reflection being suggested to the 
mind, that while the downward career 
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of the one followed hard upon his ma- 
trimonial connexion with the imperial 
house of Austria, the star of the other 
has shot upwards, from the moment 
when, overcoming the promptings of 
the vulgar ambition that seemed at 
first to influence his desires, he gave 
a pledge of undivided allegiance to 
France by his union with Eugenie de 
Montijo. The King of the Barricades 
of Brussels acted with less than his 
usual prudence, when he sought a prop 
for his popular throne by obtaining for 
the young Duke of Brabant a wife 
from among the princesses of the legi- 
timate and efléte house of Hapsburg. 

Coincidently with the revolutions of 
France and the Netherlands, Poland, 
driven to desperation by the brutality 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, who 
exercised the authority of the Czar in 
that kingdom, rose prematurely in 
arms, and notwithstanding a gallant 
struggle, the unfortunate Poles were 
once more subjugated. The nominal 
independence of the Polish kingdom 
set up by the Congress of Vienna was 
then finally destroyed ; the privileges 
of the people, which Alexander bound 
himself to respect, were annihilated, 
and the territory was incorporated, as a 
province, with the Russian Empire. A 
few years earlier, in 1826, the little 
republic of Cracow had been occupied 
by Austrian soldiers; and a few years 
later, in 1846, it was incorporated with 
Austria, ‘Thus the frail barrier which 
Lord Castlereagh’s efforts raised be- 
tween Russia and Germany was finally 
and completely prostrated. 

Both before and after the remark- 
able year 1830, some changes were 
made in the eastern section of the ma 
of Europe, the importance of ‘hie 
has now been made visible to the most 
careless observer of political events. 
A struggle for independence, begun in 
Greece in 1821, was protracted with 
various success and great ferocity dur- 
ing six years, until at length the chain 
of their Turkish master was broken by 
the complete destruction of the Turco- 
Egyptian navy by the combined fleets 
of England, France, and Russia. This 
important event took place on the 20th 
of October, 1827, in the bay of Nava- 
rino, already, as the ancient Pylos, 
made famous by the naval battle in 
which the Spartans were defeated by 
the Athenians, led by Demosthenes, 
in the Peleponnesian war. The blow 
was a heavy one; and, like most blows 
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struck at random, it recoiled upon 
those who gave it. From the date of 
the battle of Navarino Greece was 
ene independent, though very 
ittle competent to govern herself, un- 
til, in 1832, the turbulence of the de- 
magogues having reached a climax, 
the allies who liberated her found 
themselves obliged to re-impose the 
chains of a monarchy, the throne of 
which was conferred upon the present 
king—a scion of the house of Bavaria, 
Greece has thriven but poorly under 
the change; but so complete was the 
prostration of Turkey under the events 
of the struggle, that, in the next year 
after the Western powers had assisted 
in inflicting the final blow, the Czar 
Nicholas thought the time had come 
for re-establishing the cross on St. So- 
phia, and for fixing his own throne in 
the seat of the old Eastern empire, 
Accordingly, in 1828, a quarrel having 
been duly and diplomatically picked, 
the Russian armies crossed the Pruth, 
and in November of the ensuing year, 
the treaty of Adrianople was conclud- 
ed, by which the protectorate of the 
Danubian principalities, and the cus- 
tody of the mouth of the Danube, were 
yielded to the Czar. Out of these 
concessions has grown the present war; 
and there are few, we believe, who 
now doubt that they were really the 
fruit of the fears of the British ambas- 
sador at the Porte, rather than the 
offspring of the actual necessity of the 
occasion. While the Sultan, with tears 
in his eyes, was succumbing to the 
threats and entreaties of Sir Robert 
Gordon and his colleagues at Constan- 
tinople, it is said that Count Diebitsch, 
the Crosser of the Balkan, lay pros- 
trate before a picture of the Virgin, 
imploring her aid to rescue him from 
the abyss of ruin, to the verge of which 
his gallant »recipitancy had hurried 
him. By these changes Russia ad- 
vanced another stage on her progress 
of aggression, and established, in the 
zeal of her co-religionists of the new 
kingdom, an important outwork of 
moral force. On the other hand, the 
Western powers, outwitted in diplo- 
macy, had been led on, from an active 
participation in the warlike measures 
against Turkey which prepared the 
way for the success of the Czar’s poli- 
cy, to a position in which they were 
exhibited as if willingly gracing his 
triumph. <A weak protest of the Eng- 
lish Government against the hard terms 
L 
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imposed at Adrianople was but a mock- 
ery in the eyes of the Turk, who saw 
the British uniform in the field side by 
side with the invaders.* The interven- 
tion of the British ambassador, in pro- 
curing the acceptance of those terms, 
must have assumed the appearance of 
treachery, when the obscurity that 
concealed the true situation of the 
Russian army was removed. But 
worst effect of all, these striking suc. 
cesses of barbarian force and craft 
well nigh established the Russian 
ower as irresistible, in the opinion of 
»0th the eastern and western world, 
A quarter of a century has since 
passed away without any further con- 
siderable alteration being made in the 
boundaries of Europe. Yet during the 
interval almost the entire Continent 
has been convulsed with revolutions. 
France has expelled a dynasty, and 
changed her form of government from 
a monarchy to a republic, and from a 
republic to an empire, Spain and 
Portugal have existed in a condition of 
chronic anarchy. Italy, Germany, and 
the eastern provinces of Austria, have 
revolted against their rulers. Through- 
out, society has been disturbed from 
its lowest depths; but the principles 
and the arms of the Lloly Alliance have 
again prevailed, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, powerfully aided by the follies 
and the crimes of the enthusiasts and 
demagogues who roused or guided the 
peoples, have once more erushed jus- 
tice and constitutional liberty under 
the weight of grape-shot, and exalted 
despotism upon the bayonets of their 
mercenaries. The hour seems the very 
darkest in the night of oppression that 
has so long overshadowed Europe ; yet 
there are glimmerings of returning 
light discernible in the horizon, The 
very extremity of danger has given 
birth to the spirit of resistance. Eng- 
land, driven to the wall, has at last 
turned to bay; and, fortunately, the 
circumstances of France have favoured 
a cordial union between the two na- 
tions. But it cannot be denied that it 
is to the obstinacy of the Porte, and the 
skill and valour of Omar Pacha and 
his Ottoman troops that, in all ,human 
probability, the merit is due of giving 
such form and substance to the policy 
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of the Western Powers as may render 
their resistance something more than 
the occasion of a new moral victory for 
the Czar. It was the acute perception 
of the Turkish ministers, and their 
dogged resolution that, in 1853, pre- 
vented the patching up of a disgrace. 
ful peace upon the terms of the Vienna 
note, which would have been as inef- 
fectual as the protest against the treaty 
of Adrianople in arresting the Russian 
march eastward. It was the gallant 
defence of Silistria that forced the allied 
troops to advance from a position, the 
mere fact of taking up which, in, as it 
were, the last ditch in front of Constan- 
tinople, was a virtual surrender of Eu. 
ropean Turkey to the enemy. Now, 
however, that the standard of civilis- 
ation has been set up, and the sword 
has been drawn in defence of public 
right, and late and faltering though the 
beginning of the work has been, it 
would be treason to doubt that it will 
be wrought out manfully to the end, 
A hasty recapitulatory survey of the 
boundaries may help us to form an 
opinion as to what that end shall be, 
and how it may be made cr marred, 
Whatever may be thought of the 
manner in which the present ruler of 
France has advanced to his position, 
it can scarcely be doubted that he is, ia 
fact, the choice of the French people, 
and that his policy, directed by an en- 
lightened selfishness, is at once the ex- 
pression of the national will and the 
plan most conducive to the security 
and consolidatiun of the throne, Con. 
stitutional liberty, after our model, has 
never thriven in France; yet the end 
arrived at here by the way of sclf- 
government and representative institu- 
tions, is to a considerable extent at- 
tained there by meansof public opinion, 
Notwithstanding a chained press and a 
mock senate of hired officials, the Go- 
vernment of Louis Napoleon is no au- 
tocracy ; and even though it were his 
ersonal interest (as most assuredly it 
is not) to hold back from the western 
league of national freedom, the public 
opinion would force him to join it, 
To France, therefore, the oaike may 
look for such effectual co-operation in 
this great struggle as the generous na- 
ture and military spirit of her people, 





* The Earl of Lucan, who so well sustained the credit of the British arms at Balaklava, is 


decorated with the cross of St. Anne of Russia, thus won. 
when in the suite of the Czar, during the campaign of 1828. 


He had a horse shot under him 
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and the vastness and elasticity of her 
resources promise. And truly, with 
France alone for an ally, there would 
be no reason for despairing of ultimate 
and complete success. But we are 
not alone with France; and even while 
we write, another name has been spon- 
taneously affixed to the treaty of April 
10th, 1854, which brings with it pledges 
of hope for the future of Europe, such 
as have not been tendered for many a 
weary year and age. In the King, 
Parliament, and people of Piedmont, 
we sincerely believe, the only chance 
of rational freedom and constitutional 
government for Italy now dwells; and 
on the success of the experiment in 
course of triul there hangs, we are 
equally convinced, the surest hope of 
the political reformation of Germany 
and of the religious liberation of the 
Roman Catholic world. In joining the 
Western Alliance, Sardinia has given 
a guarantee for the honesty of her do- 
mestic policy, and has also, we trust, 
exacted a pledge of effectual support 
against the many dangers that threaten 
her from without. In the accession 
of Sardinia to the league against Rus- 
sia, we see the application of the power 
which must eventually liberalise Aus- 
tria, or drive her for shelter back into 
the arms of the Holy Alliance. With 
Sardinia successful, as we trust she 
may be, in the effort she is now making 
to cast off the burden of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and firmly united with 
England and France, it will be equally 
impossible for Austria and her depend- 
ant sovereigns to persevere in baleful 
tyranny in Italy; or, should she termi- 
nate her hesitation by joining her own 
Russian suzerain, to retain the domi- 
nion of those fair provinces. With Sar- 
dinia strong within, in the union of a 
constitutional king and free legislature, 
and strong without in her western al- 
liance, hope of a future would soon 
spring up throughout the whole penin- 
sula; and in such wholesome strength 
—we venture to breathe a wish—as ma 

overcome the weeds of honest enthusi- 
asm, as well as the thorns of guilty 


folly. 

What a clear perception of both the 
right and the expedient has influenced 
Sardinia to do in the south, is recom- 
mended by the same motive to Den- 
mark and Sweden in the north. There 
are, indeed, other influences in opera- 
tion, which may well impress the ne- 
cessity for caution upon those nations, 
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but which, when justly appreciated, 
ought, we conceive, to teach that in 
their case valour is the better part of 
discretion, The northern kingdoms 
are, from their geographical position, 
altogether at the mercy of Russia, if 
the power of Russia be not “ made to 
cease" in the Baltic as well as in the 
Black Sea. Should Denmark and 
Sweden join the Western Alliance, and 
fail in effecting the common object, 
they will doubtless be sacrificed to the 
vengeance of their neighbour; but 
should the object of the Western Alli- 
ance be lost, or be imperfectly attained 
in consequence of the neutrality of 
Denmark and Sweden, they will then, 
with equal certainty, be sacrificed to 
the necessity he will feel of advancing 
and strengthening his frontier on the 
Baltic. Out of this dilemma we hope 
the clearsighted people of the north 
may see the safe and honourable course 
of escape, and that they, too, like the 
Sardinians, may acquire an undeniable 
claim to the fullest guarantee for their 
independence and security from Eng- 
land and France. 

Of the part which Austria, Prussia, 
and the German Confederation may 
ultimately take in this struggle, there 
need be little doubt. They will side 
with the strongest; or, should circum- 
stances force them to hang out their 
colours before that point shull be de- 
termined, they will choose that side 
which seems the strongest. The posi- 
tion of the two first powers is a very 
delicate one; and we have already 
pretty fully described it. They have 
during forty years been bound to Rus- 
sia by the ties of fear—fear of Russian 
vengeance, and fear of losing Russian 
protection against the vengeance of 
their ownsubjects. It would be equally 
distasteful to both, were Russia made 
so much more powerful, as that their 
feudal relation to the Czar should be 
rendered more stringent ; or were she 
to be made so much less powerful as 
that the Czar's utility as minister of 
peu for Hungary and Prussian Po- 
and should be diminished. It was 

erfect waste of time to attempt to 
influence, by negotiation with either 
of these powers, purposes which cir- 
cumstances alone can determine. Up 
to this moment the only apparent end 
of two weary years of protocolling is a 
treaty, of which no man can certainly 
predicate the meaning, and which has 
accomplished nothing: but to afford an 
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opportunity to the enemy to prosecute 
further intrigues, and to the ally an 
excuse for awaiting still longer the 
demonstration of the side where 
strength lies. The German states will, 
of course, follow Austria and Prussia, 
or either of them, should they take 
different courses; but always, in the 
end, they will surely be found upon 
the strongest side. Ofthe Low Coun- 
try kingdoms, and of those of the 
Spanish Peninsula, we may say as 
much ; at all events, it is unlikely that 
any of them will take an active part in 
the struggle, or that they will figure in 
it in any other character than as depdts 
for smuggling contraband of war to 
the enemy. 
The struggle is probably only be- 
ginning, and it cannot end without 
eavy damage to one party or the 
other. Russia, on the one hand, or 
England and France, on the other, 
must be humbled. If a peace be patch- 
ed up, without a “ material guarantee ” 
being taken for the limitation of the 
influence of Russia in the Black Sea, 
and for the freedom of the mouth of 
the Danube, the victory, moral and 
material, will remain with Russia. If 
something more be not accomplished, 
the peace, though not disgraceful, will 
be but a suspension of arms, The si- 
tuation is, in fact, similar to that in 
which imperial France and the allies 
were placed in 1815—or rather it will 
be similar, if Russia shall be brought to 
terms by the successes of her enemies. 
In 1813, Austria, playing the same 
two-handed game she is now engaged 
in, undertook the office of mediator ; 
and in November of that year, com- 
munications, opened by the Emperor 
with his daughter, Marie Louise, were 
followed by an offer of peace, on the 
terms that France was to be secured 
** her natural limits between the Rhine, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees.” Napo- 
leon madly, but fortunately for his coun- 
try and the world, evaded the offer, and 
the result, as to the fixing of the bounda- 
ries of France, we have already describ- 
ed. Thework specially in hand in 1815, 
was the permanent limitation of the 
reponderance of French power, and 
it was accomplished effectually and in 
a workmanlike manner. But in the 
course of the operation, another and 
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infinitely more dangerous preponder- 
ance was called into existence. Here 
is a model to imitate, and an example 
to warn, which it gravely concerns our 
statesmen to study and comprehend. 
The vast booty in land, money, and in- 
valuable works of art, accumulated Wy 
France in five-and-twenty years of pil- 
age, she was mercilessly forced to dis- 
gorge, not, indeed, always for the benefit 
of the right owners; and a pecuniary 
fine, the weight of which it now seems 
wonderful she could have sustained, was 
imposed as a penalty for past offences, 
and a security against their repetition. 
Indemnities for their losses were ob- 
tained by the allies to the amount of 
£61,500,000 sterling ; a hostile host 
of 900,008 men was quartered upon 
her soil for many months, at a cost of 
£112,000 daily ;* and an army of oc- 
cupation of 150,000 foreign troops 
was placed in her garrisons, and at 
her charge, for three years. Thus 
France was deprived of the power of 
doing mischief, and yet left with the 
means of developing her great re- 
sources, for the benefit of civilisation, 
and the best interests of herself and 
of Europe. In the process Russia 
was exalted into the position of dan- 
gerous eminence she now occupies. 
Lord Castlereagh appears to have 

rfectly understood the ‘situation ” 
in both its relations; the errors of his 
predecessors, persisted in by himself, 
prevented him from mastering it, and 
the departure of his successors from 
his policy undid the little he was able 
to effect. The reckless profusion of 
expense with which the war had been 
carried on, had brought Eugland to 
the verge of bankruptcy, t and the 
lavish distribution of subsidies had 
corrupted the minor states of the 
grand alliance, while it enabled Russia 
to take the leading place she has ever 
since kept. We find the Czar ask- 
ing, and obtaining, a subsidyt at the 
very time when his army was kept in 
hand to enforce the demand of terri- 
tory suggested by his ambition. “ We 
shall be bankrupts,”§ wrote the Bri- 
tish minister, in 1815; at the same 
time paying five millions sterling 
to the three great powers, (Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia,) two and 
a-half millions in lieu of the defi- 


+ Ibid, 476-480. 
§ Ibid, 286. 
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ciency in the British contingent, and 
one million more to Russia. In hard 
cash, £8,500,000 was paid down by 
England in that year, and £5,000,000 
more (her share of the ransom of 
France) was generously given up to 
build the barrier fortresses of the Ne- 
therlands; and then we find Prince 
Hardenberg begging for another mil- 
lion ** & étre partagé entre les Souve- 
rains et les Princes d' Allemagne.” 

‘IT beg (at last Lord Castlereagh 
wrote to Lord Bathurst)you will notgive 
any money at present to any of the con- 
tinental powers. The poorer they are 
kept the better, to prevent them from 
| engaeane. Thus, what should have 
been merely a war of defence for Eng- 
land, was converted, by her habit of 
foreign enlistment, and her facility in 
—— with money, into a war of am- 

ition, and a highly successful war for 
Russia; and thus, when the contest 
was over, armies brought into the field, 
in the pay of England, seized and dis. 
tributed the spoil in the interest of the 
most formidable enemy of the power 
of England that has ever appeared. 
The application of the lesson, at this 
stage of the present war, will probably 
not be admitted :—the profit of every 
lesson is for warning, not for censure. 
And such, also, is the bearing of the 
instruction conveyed in the results of 
the departure of the successors of Lord 
Castlereagh from the practice of the 
doctrine he preached. The climax of 
power and presumption to which Rus- 
sia has attained, has been gained by a 
systematic violation of the treaties of 
Vienna, and of the principle, that to 
preserve the balance of power the 
strength of second-rate states should 
be maintained and increased. In the 
absorption of the kingdom of Poland ; 
in the overthrow of the republic of 
Cracow, by Austria; in the Danish 
succession treaties; in the pacifica- 
tion of Hungary and Transylvania, 
barrier states were weakened or de- 
stroyed, and Russia alone was aggran- 
dised. There was not one of those 
acts that would not have justified 
a declaration of war; yet their crimi- 
nality was approved by England, or 
condoned in a feeble and formal pro- 
test. 

But again we say, it is for instruc- 


tion, not for reproof, we refer to these 
lessons of history, and recommend them 
to the study of those in whose power 
it may be to influence the crisis. That 
their gist has not been clearly per- 
ceived by many of them, is proved to 
our mind by several signs of greater 
or lesser significance. The Foreign 
Enlistment Bill seems to us to be but 
the beginning of a system of subsidisa- 
tion. The extreme anxiety shown to 
secure the alliance of Austria andPrus- 
sia, was a proclamation of weakness to 
the enemy; and, to reflecting observers, 
an indication that the true position and 
relations of those states were not appre- 
hended by our diplomatists. Now, as in 
the last war, it is events alone that can 
shape the course of those powers; and 
by events they have been and will be 
shaped and re-shaped in perfect inde- 
pendence of the letter of treaties, or 
even of the inclinations of their go- 
vernments. To talk of England being 
influenced by no desire to dismember 
Russia, or to separate from her any 
portion of her territory, is, in truth, 
to forget what Russia has been, is, and 
desires to be. It amounts to a con- 
fession in words, that we have gone to 
war = a mere point of honour, and 
are willing to make peace without ac- 
quiring any security for our future 
safety ; and yet such has been the 
talk of British ministers. 

One other point, and one of extreme 
delicacy, we shall merely allude to, 
and then have done. ‘It is not,” 
(writes an independent observer,t) 
“without something like humiliation 
that an Englishman finds how small 
a part his country fills, in comparison 
with its ally, and how universally this 
struggle is spoken of by the people of 
the country as a war between France 
and Russia. When the first bayonets 
of the allies came into the Bosphorus, 
it was England that caused the mouth 
of wonder to open in Stamboul and 
Scutari. But now all is changed. 
The superiority of the French military 
system, the evident earnestness of the 
Emperor’s policy, and his great re« 
sources, the skill of his officers, and 
the general effectiveness of the forces 
he has sent out, afford sufficient points 
of evident contrast to strike even such 
isolated and ignorant races as inhabit 


* Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. ii., 248. 
+ Constantinople Correspondent, in Times of Jan. 18, 1855. 
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this land. If anything was wanting to 
lessen the consideration in which we 
are held, it has been supplied by the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill—a measure 
which was received here with surprise, 
and is the common subject of conver- 
sation.” 

Fully concurring with this able and 
candid writer, in the desire he ex- 
presses to avoid any word that could 
tend to corrupt into ill-will the gene- 
rous rivalry that now exists between 
France and England, we cannot con- 
clude this somewhat too long article 
in words that more fitly convey our 
opinion, than those which we borrow 
from him:—‘ If Great Britain will 
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make the exertions which the time 
demands, she has now an opportunity 
to regulate for ever the position of the 
East [and the boundaries of Europe], 
in concert with allies who will respect 
her because they know her power, and 
that she is ready at all times to put it 
forth. But should she continue so 
small a policy, as depends on the troops 
of allies which she may clothe or trans- 
port,she may depend that her influence, 
which has done so much, will shortly 
wane; that the struggle with Russia 
will not be the last in which she will 
have to engage, and that the end for 
which she has made many sacrifices 
will not be attained.” 


THE LICHTENSTEINERS ; OR, CONVERT-MAKERS.—PART LI. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Two or three days had elapsed, and 
Katharine was sitting, surrounded by 
her children, in the twilight, striving to 
decipher, by the evening's latest ray, 
a few lines of comfort from her im- 
prisoned husband, which he had thrown 
from a window to little Ulrica, when 
the door was gently opened, and a sol- 
dier, in the Lichtenstein uniform, came 
slipping in. 

** Hush! don’t be alarmed!” whis- 
pered he to the panic-stricken group. 
“Tam Dorn, and have defiled my- 
self with this garb to glide unsuspect- 
ed into the house, to see how it goes 
with you all, and be the bearer of 
words of consolation. Your mother 
and sister are safe in their concealment, 
in good health, and send you the ten- 
derest greetings, About your husband, 
also, you inay keep your mind at ease, 
for I had rather have him in prison 
than at liberty in times when the out- 
rages which every day witnesses might 
provoke him to act rashly, and thus 
make matters worse instead of better. 
Should danger impend over him, how- 
ever, depend on my being at hand to 
avert it.” 

«¢ But'in héaven’s name, Herr Dorn,” 
asked Katharine, anxiously, <‘ how or 
where is al] this to end?” 

*¢In a town full of Catholics, and 
that soon,” answered Dorn, smiling 
bitterly. ‘Count von Dohna has 
arrived to-day, and that is enough to 


forbode the very worst. From an 
apostate, who hopes by tyrannic rage 
to win for himself the Principality of 
Breslau, there is little to be hoped for 
in the way of mercy.” 

‘* God be our defender!” sighed Kas 
tharine, folding her hands in earnest 
supplication. 

«And by our own right hand, if 
other means. are denied us,” added 
Dorn firmly. “I have hitherto studious. 
ly avoided a rencontre with your wors 
thy guest, well knowing that one of us 
would not leave the spot alive, and that 
in either event much good could not 
arise from it to you. But if the mon. 
ster comes to extremities, 1 have re- 
solved to give him his quietus, and rid 
you of him.” 

‘‘Nay, nay!” cried Katharine im. 
ploringly—*‘ no murder upon our ac- 
count.” 

«*Oh, that is a man’s affair, dear 
lady,” answered Dorn, ‘and one in 
which women can have nought to say. 
Besides, one’s own conscience must be 
the guide in fearful times like these. 
*T will be well for him and me, if he 
allows it to be otherwise.” 

Here a light knock, more loudly re« 
peated a second time, was heard at the 
door, anda voice asking, ** Are you 
alone, Frau Fissel ?” and the not only 

ale, but bleeding visage of the Deacon 
bar appeared on the threshold. 


« Good God! what has befalien you, 
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that you look thus, reverend sir?” in- 
quired the appalled Katharine. 

** My countenance bears the marks 
of the converting zeal of the Emperor's 
apostles,” said the minister, with sup- 
pressed wrath. ‘Cruelly have these 
soldiers wreaked their rage on the ser- 
vants of the Lord. Myself have they 
misused, and savagely beaten with the 
butt-end of their muskets, while 
preaching the truth, as the spirit irre- 
sistibly moved me to do, Of this I 
recked little—nay, exulted in the blows, 
any one of which, more vitally directed, 
would have exalted me into a martyr. 
But my worthy brother Bartch bas en- 
dured at their hands such unheard of 
indignities as make my blood boil 
when I even think on them. To vex, 
and torture, and plunder the man of 
Gad was the least of their wickedness ; 
but in their hellish sport they compel- 
led him, at the bayonet’s point, to 
dance before them, with his wife and 
children, like the deluded Israelites be- 
fore the golden calf, a deed which they 
will doubtless expiate in the fire pre- 
paved for their master the devil and 

is angels,” 

‘‘How goes it with the hapless 
burghers?” asked Dorn, togiveanother 
turn to the indignant pastor’s thoughts. 

** Right badly, as you may suppose,” 
replied Beer. ‘It is only since the 
arrival of the terrible Dohna that the 
counter-reformation may have been 
said fairly to begin. The soldiers who 
are quartered on the Protestants have 
orders to tell them, ‘ The very moment 
you go andl confess to the Dominicans 
or Franciscans, and produce us their 
certificate to that effect, you shall be 
rid of us, and we will go elsewhere.’ 
And when the unfortunate creatures, 
whom they have driven to distraction 
by their long extortions and outrages, 
comply in their madness, and bring the 
certificate, they adjourn to the already 
overloaded neighbours, who remain 
steadfust in the faith; and when these 
can endure the double burden no long- 
er, they, too, are induced, like Peter, 
to deny their Lord and Master. By 
this accumulation, we ministers have 
no less than sixty soldiers billeted on 
us, and the councillors a like number. 
The head of the Council, Junge, has 
above an hundred men to provide for, 
and if the Apostasy holds on its way 
as at present, the last Protestant 
Christian in Schweidnitz bids fair to 
have the whole seven companies of 
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Lichtensteins assembled under his 
roof.” 

‘¢ Wherefore, then, do the unhappy 
citizens not fly?” asked Dorn sharp- 
ly, ‘*and leave house and home, and 
goods and chattels, behind them?” 

“« They tried to escape in flocks,” 
answered the pastor, * but the prose. 
lyte-makers would not allow it. Not 
only the Council are prisoners in their 
city, but every man in his own house, 
The doors are kept locked, and every 
family confined within them. In vain 
did some rich burghers appear in their 
very shirts, to testify that if permitted 
to depart they would carry nothing 
with them; in vain did others court 
death, and offer their very lives in pure 
weariness of existence. It availed 
them nothing ; the ery was still, ‘Ye 
must be ours !’” 

‘* [ bave heard enough!” exclaimed 
Dorn, wildly; “if you tell me more, 
I shall never be able to restrain my 
wrath, but knock down a parcel of the 
hounds, to get myself made away with. 
Farewell, Frau Katharina, I return 
into my secret corner, but always nigh 
at hand, and ever ready to count my 
life as nothing, and set it on a cast, 
for the welfare and safety of your 
house.” 

So saying, he rushed out, and the 
Deacon stepped to the window, 
through which the moon was brightly 
shining; and gazing upward, and 
pressing. his folded hands tightly to 
his breast, he thus prayed with fear. 
ful earnestness— 

«Thy right hand will find thine 
enemies, even them which hate thee. 
Thou wilt make them as an oven; fire 
shall consume them. ‘Their fruit wilt 
thou remove from the earth, and their 
name from among the children of 
men.” 

‘God preserve us, sir!” cried Kas 
tharine, interrupting him, “ how can 
you. put up such awful prayers? 
Should we not rather remember our 
blessed Saviour’s petition, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’” 

**¢Pather, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,’” stammered 
after her the deeply-moved pastor, 
who, his wrath giving way before the 
go-like sentiment, cast a reconciled 
glance upward toward the Fountain of 
love and forgiveness. 

Next morning Katharine sat in her 


closet, with her nursling in her arms, 
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on whose rosy, sleeping cheek fast roll- 
ed her tears. While, like chickens tak. 
ing refuge under their mother's wing, 
the other children clustered trembling 
round, as they listened to the varied 
cry of anguish, as it arose from neigh- 
bouring dwellings, where day had 
awoke the tormentors to their cruel 
work. 

The clank of spurs was heard, the 
door was burst open, and the Captain 
rushed in, accompanied by the sol- 
diers. 

*¢ Now I have found you out!” ex. 
claimed he. ‘I have had a strict 
watch kept over your kitchen, and more 
food is cooked than the house requires. 
Full dishes are secretly carried out, 
and return empty, whence I conclude 
that your relations are not gone, as 
you pretended, but are concealed in the 
city, if not in this very house; and my 
duty requires of me to order them to 
be produced immediately, to have their 
share in the purification of religion we 
are carrying on in this benighted 
town.” 

*‘T can give you no further answer 
about them,” said Katharine, with 
composure. 

** None !” asked he, gnashing his 
teeth on her; ‘‘ and you won't go and 
get a certificate of confession ?” 

**It is not every one who is able to 
change his creed with the suddenness 
which the pressure of the times de- 
mands,” said Katharine, with a bitter- 
ness extorted from her gentle lips by 
the deep infamy of the renegade before 
her. 

«« So you can scorn as well as deny,” 
roared the tyrant; ‘that drop makes 
the cup overflow. To the cellar with 
the heretic spawn!” thundered he out 
to his satellites, who caught up the four 
helpless children, and carried them 
off. 

‘*My little ones!” screamed Ka- 
tharine, and sought to rush after them, 
but the Captain seized and detained 
the wretched mother. 

*¢ The last sand of the hour of grace 
has run out,” cried he, in her very ear, 
**and that of vengeance approaches. 
The question is no longer about the 
runaway girl. I have wrenched from 
my heart my sinful love for the heretic, 
and have henceforth to do only with 
pares and your own religious errors. 

give you one hour for reflection, 
whether you will return to the arms of 
our holy mother Church. If you 


persist in your contumacy, I have 
ways and means of reaching your hard 
heart ; and I swear to you by all that 
is holy that I will get at it.” 

**God shield me from despair!” 
murmured Katharine, and sank faint- 
ing on the ground. 

When she came to herself, she was 
again seated, her still slumbering infant 
at her breast, and before her stood, 
with overflowing eyes, an old monk 
from the Franciscan convent, gazing 
wildly on her. 

**Calm your agitation, dear lady, 
I beseech you,” said the old man, ten- 
derly. ‘** Doubly hateful as must now 
seem to you the robe which I wear, it 
covers a heart which means you no- 
thing but good. I have heard how ill 
it goes with you, and come to bring 
you help. Never have I forget. 
ten the friendly suecour I received 
in your house, when, six years ago, 
I fell, a wandering lay brother from 
Breslau, fainting at your threshold. 
There were not wanting hard-hearted 
Lutherans who blamed you for 
troubling yourself with the papis- 
tical beggar, but your noble answer 
was, that it was your Christian duty 
to help Christians. That was indeed 
a noble word, which I have treasured 
from that day in my heart, daily pray- 
ing that God might reward you for it, 
here and hereafter. 1t may be that 
the Lord in his compassion will yet, 
were it only on her death-bed, bring 
back so good a lady to the bosom of 
his only saving Church.” 

*‘God reward you for your charity, 
worthy futher,” said Katharine, faintly. 
‘A loving heart remains deserving of 
honour and praise, even should it be 
found apart from the way of truth.” 

‘I came not hither,” replied the 
monk, gently raising his hand in warn- 
ing, ‘* to hold a controversy with you. 
I will only remind you, in all kindness, 
of what necessity urges, and what must 
needs be complied with, if you would 
save your mortal body, not to speak of 
your immortal soul. It is the irre. 
vocable decree of the Emperor that all 
his subjects everywhere return to the 
true faith, and for this purpose alone 
has he sent his troops hither. Far be 
it from me to approve, as no right Cas 
tholic can, the way in which these so-« 
called proselyte-makers have set about 
their task; and so if any of them stray 
into my confessional, they shall not 
fail to learns But so itis, And what 
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¢an I, a poor, weak, powerless monk 
do in a matter, which the Jesuits, in 
whose hands the Emperor’s conscience 
lies, have on their shoulders? It was 
they who first kindled the flame, and 
who daily feed it with fresh oil, and 
we can only say as it is written. 
Without a certificate of confession, the 
tormentors will neither let you go free, 
nor dare they if they would. So I 
bring you the needful passport to li- 
berty. The pressure of the times 
gives no leisure for formal confession, 
so ‘eae mere signature to the paper 
will suffice. You have then only to 
send it to the Court, and receive in 
return another, which will relieve you 
and your household from all billets in 
future.” 

** Excuse me,” exclaimed Katharine. 
*In-the faith I have lived in will I 
die. I cannot and will not sign.” 

** Ay, ay, so gentle and yet so ob- 
stinate!” said the father. ‘* Do but 
read over at least what you are to 
sign. You will still be at liberty to 
comply or refuse. Surely, methinks, 
the force of truth must prove like the 
rod of Moses, to unlock the clear 
stream of conviction in the hardest 
heart.” 

Katharine ran her eye rapidly over 
the paper. As she came to its close 
she murmured audibly— 

** T swear that, through the interces- 
sion of the Holy One, I have been 
converted to the Catholic faith.” 

** Lay your hand on your heart, fa- 
ther,” exclaimed she, rising indignant- 
ly ; “* answer by your sacred priestly 
vows, should I not be deeply perjured 
were I to ascribe what I might do 
through fear of man to the spiritual 
working of grace from on high ?” 

The friar silently folded up his pa- 

er. 

«© You see,” continued Katharine, 
giving way to softer emotions, “ that 
there is no help for me. Leave me, 
then, to my fate, but take with you 
~~ heartfelt thanks for your good- 
will.” 

“You are a provoking, naughty 
woman, with your positiveness,” said 
the monk, gazing long and deeply on 
her; and the longer he gazed on her 
pale, meek, suffering countenance, 
becoming himself more deeply affected, 
till, bursting at length into irrepres- 
sible tears, he said— 

«I know that I am committing a 


deadly sin, but, God help me, I cannot 
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do otherwise. Take the paper, and 
rid yourself of your martyrdom.” 

**What! without either confession 
or signature?” asked the astonished 
Katharine. 

**T have dedicated to God a lon 
life,” said the old man, ‘full of ha’ 
self-denial, and harder struggles. Per. 
adventure, then, he will for once be a 
merciful Judge to me, and after long, 
ers penances, forgive me for having 

een false in my holy calling. But 
should he even visit mein his everlast~ 
ing wrath, I cannot do otherwise ; I 
cannot let her who saved my life be 
tortured into losing her own. Should 
I even have to depart from it myself, 
unabsolved —— There, take the 
paper.” 

** God forbid!” cried Katharine, 
tearing the certificate, ‘ that I should 
rob you of your soul’s salvation, or 
even embitter your dying hour. Any 
possible use I could make of this paper 
(even would my conscience allow me 
to accept it) would be a tacit, and as 
such even more criminal, apostasy 
from my faith. Be not deceived, fa- 
ther, God is not mocked.” 

«* Woman, thou art more righteous 
than we!” cried the monk, with a fal- 
tering voice, as he buried his head in 
his cowl, and fled weeping from the 
room. 


The baby slumbered once more on 
Katharine’s bosom, when the door 
burst suddenly open, and the Captain 
entered, this time unaccompanied, and 
bolting the door behind him. 

‘The hour has elapsed,” said he, 
with diabolical coolness, ‘have you 
the confession-certificate ?” 

**No!” was her calm reply ; and as 
the babe, rudely awakened by the in- 
trusion, sought weeping for its natural 
nourishment and caress, failed to find 
it, she was withdrawing to afford it, 
within the alcove where stood the bed— 

** Whither bound?” sternly cried 
the Captain, seizing her arm, as if 
about to crush it in his savage grasp. 

** To pacify my child,” said Katha- 
rine, meekly. * You would not have 
me fulfil a mother’s duty in the pre- 
sence of a stranger soldier.” 

‘* Neither here nor elsewhere !” 
shouted the demon, forcibly snatching 
from her the child. ‘ He shall not 


imbibe heresy with his mother’s milk!” 
*¢ What will you do to my child, 
cruel man?” exclaimed Katharine, 
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rushing despairingly after him, But 
the incarnate fiend had already laid 
the infant on the ground in a corner 
of the room; and this done, he en- 
closed the mother’s hands in a bear- 
like gripe of his own, and forced her 
down on a seat in a distant part of it, 

*¢ Yonder lies your child,” said he, 
**and here you sit until you consent to 
confess.” 

And the babe meanwhile, what with 
the rough handling, and hard lair, so 
unlike his wonted tending, screamed 
pitifully for terror and thirst. 

*‘ For the love of God let me to my 
infant,” besought Katharine; ‘* he 
will die!” 

** Well, and if he does, I shall have 
rescued a soul from perdition,” was 
the barbarous reply. 

** No! you cannot be a man |” shriek- 
ed the unhappy mother, casting on 
him a wild, half frantic lance. ‘Tis 
Satan's self in human rg come to 
seduce me from my faith. Get thee 
hence, tempter, and leave me.” 

Her lips were locked with death-like 
spasms, and already putting. on its 
deadly hue, her eyes fast clusing, and 
her limbs becoming rigid. The bar- 
barian smiled in silent enjoyment as 
he gazed on the dying mother’s brow, 
and listened to the wail of the sinking 
babe. A loud knock was heard at the 
door, and— 

«© Are you here Frau Katharine?” 
resounded from a well-known voice, 
which sent terror to the Captain's 
heart. 

** Back !" cried a pikeman stationed 
outside, ‘‘the Captain is with the 
lady.” 

*¢ The Captain! and you answer me 
not, and the child wails as ifin dis- 
tress ?” again, in increasing anxiety, 
inquired the familiar voice, while thun- 
dering blows assailed the massy door. 


** Back!” once more threatened the 
sentry, but his next and. last words 
were a cry on heaven for mercy, and a 
heavy body fell against the door, now 
flying in splinters into the room. Over 
the wounded and writhing body of the 
Lichtensteiner strode in Dorn, his 
drawn sword in his hand. ‘Tardily 
from its sheath came the caitiff’s, as 
he stepped forward to meet the intru- 
der, and pale grew his cheek as he re- 
cognised him, 

One glance sufficed to show the 
avenger the extent of the enormity 
which was perpetrating, and his eyes 
flashed fire on the cowardly assassin. 

** Seize on him from behind!” cried 
the villain to his soldiers, who now 
pressed into the room. 

‘** Betake thee to hell!” exclaimed 
Dorn, as his sword smote the craven, 
and he sank to the earth with a hideous 
cry, while the reluctant executioner 
flung his bloody weapon on the body 
of the justly doomed. 

‘* I am your prisoner,” said he, with 
almost a tone of command to the sol. 
diers ; *‘ but,” stooping as he spoke, 
to raise from the ground the all but 
exhausted infant, ‘* first call her mai- 
dens to their cruelly-tried mistress, 
and then conduct me to your.Colonel, 
to whom I have important matters to 
reveal.” 

Scarcely aware why they did so, the 
rough men-at-arms unhesitatingly obey- 
ed the bold youth's behest. In rushed 
the sobbing damsels to tend their be- 
loved mistress, and revive the droop- 
ing child, Dorn kissed once more 
the hand of his sister-friend, then giv- 
ing, himself, the word of command to 
march forward, as if leading on at- 
tached followers to conquest and vic, 
tory, strode proudly and cally before 
the astonished soldiery. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In the quarters of Colonel Von Goes 
sat the Generalissimo of the self- 
styled ‘‘ Saviours,’’ Count Charles 
Hannibal Dohna, with the Seneschal, 
Baron Von Bibran, the Jesuit Lamor- 
maim, and other leading persons, at a 
table, on which lay in admired disor- 
der, significantly scattered, amid flasks 
and drinking-glasses, and the mail 
gloves and swords of the party, some 


yet unappropriated billets, giving li- 


cense for the former, and to be en- 
forced, if resisted, by the latter, A 
crucifix, placed for the exigencies of 
the moment among those heterogenous 
elements, seemed as though it contem- 
plated with deeply-saddened aspect the 
atrocities carried on under its sanction, 
At the door stood the Colonel, to 
whom a deputation of the inhabitants 
of the suburbs were meekly and trem- 


blingly complaining that his quarters 
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masters, after exacting from every 
householder two dollars, as exemption- 
mona, had billeted two companies 
on them notwithstanding, who by 
every species of cruel usage extorted 
further supplies of gold. 

‘* Ifthe quarter-masters have cheat- 
ed you,” replied the rough soldier, 
“they shall not escape their punish- 
ment. But as for the billets, they 
can only be taken off by your conver- 
sion to the true faith; so pack off to 
your homes.” 

Sadly sighing, 
slunk away. 

‘* Inquire into this rascality,” called 
the Colonel to one of his captains ; 
** and if you catch any fellow concerned 
in it shoot him at once, and report to 
me.” 

The Captain had no sooner departed 
on his errand than Goes seated himself 
among the rest, and hastily swallowing 
a goblet of wine, and striking on the 
table with his clenched fist, exclaim- 
ed— 

** Accursed be this whole expedi- 
tion |” 

** Holy Virgin!” exclaimed Bibran 
and Lamormaim, crossing themselves 
in a breath ; and Dohna asked him in 
a tone of surprise, what he meant by 
saying so? 

** Because of the thousand base- 
nesses, Count,” replied Goes proudly, 
** which are perpetrated in the name 
of, and disgrace our sacred cause! It 
needs but a glance at our fellows to 
convince one that they have an eye to 
the burghers’ money-bags, rather than 
to their souls; and there is not a plun- 
dering thief in the regiment who does 
not reckon on something rich in 
Schweidnitz. So that at last, one feels 
ashamed of the name of Lichtensteiner, 
and I have a hundred times repented 
having shown these harpies the way 
into this wretched town.” 

‘* It were indeed to have been wish- 
ed,” said the Jesuit, in a conciliatory 
tone, **that the whole undertaking 
had been carried on with a little less 
noise and violence; and it is not the 
first time I have hinted so to the Count, 
Cooler and quieter proceedings would 
have obviated open scandal, and as 
dropping water wears even stones at 
last, by gentle pressure, skilfully admi- 
nistered, I would have converted all 
Silesia within the year.” 

‘*That is always your fashion, you 


gentlemen with the cowl,” cried the 


the complainants 
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Count, with a burst of ferocious laugh. 
ter; ‘* tis your nature to walk softly, 
and when you have an end to guin, 
you shoe yourselves with felt! My 
motto is very different—break or bend 
—and I have found it answer success- 
fully. A year to convert Silesia! Give 
me only men enough, and I'll engage 
to bring in all Europe to the Pope by 
that time.” 

‘‘Sudden convulsions are seldom 
lasting,” muttered the Jesuit, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as Count Dohna’s 
adjutant entered the hall. ‘ The rich 
burgher Heing,” whispered he to his 
commander, “ is willing to make over 
to you, if left unmolested in his faith, 
the magnificent cabinet you wot of, 
for which the Duke of Leignitz offered 
four thousand crowns. You know the 
chef-d'euvre ; it stands below at your 
orders.” 

«I'll come down,”’exclaimed Dohna, 
snatching a ticket of exemption from 
among the billets on the table, and 
rushing out. 

During this brief parley, a tumult 
without had drawn the others to the 
window. ‘Do you know anything of 
what is going on yonder ?” asked Goes 
of the adjutant. 

‘Oh! a clerk cut down Captain 
Hinka in his own quarters, and the 
guard are bringing him to juil, that’s 


«¢ That Hinka certainly studied the 
art of tormenting under Satan him- 
self,” muttered the Colonel. ‘* And 
why did he do it?” 

“ They say,” replied the adjutant, 
“« that the Captain, to compel his land. 
lady to confess, tore her nursling from 
her breast, and flung it into a corner. 
to perish.” 

A shudder ran through the assembly, 
cased as were the hearts of the men 
composing it in triple iron; and La. 
mormaim exclaimed impatiently, ‘this 
is the way to make heretics, and not to 
convert them !” 

“‘ This is a case for pardon, instead 
of severity,” remarked even the bigot 
ted Bibram; ‘the act was too hor. 
rible, and would lead to unheard.of 
crimes.” 

‘«‘Summon the murderer hither,” 
said Goes, in a subdued tone, “1 would 
speak with him.” 

The adjutant went out and returned 
almost immediately, followed by the 
fettered and guarded Dorn. Goes 
cast one glance on him, reeled back- 
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ward, as if shot, and stammered out, 
** Good God! how fearfully like !"” 

Calm and tranquil seed the young 
man, his eyes riveted on the Colonel, 
who, recovering himself with difficulty, 
put the question— 

«« Are you aware what sentence mi- 
litary law awards to the assassination 
of an Imperial officer ?” 

«IT am no assassin,” replied Dorn 
calmly, “but the executioner, in the 
presence of his soldiery, of a wretch 
taken in the act of trampling on the 
holiest laws of nature.” 

*¢ That voice, too,” muttered Goes 
tohimself—then aloud to Dorn, ‘*Their 
vindication lies not in private hands; 
that plea will not avert your doom.” 

** Well, then, let the law have its 
course upon your son !” cried Dorn, at 
length giving way to emotion. 

**Son!” exclaimed the bystanders, 
full of astonishment and horror, while 
Goes, sinking back in his seat, sighed 
forth, ** I feared as much!” 

With deep filial emotion did Dorn 
gaze on his parent, and gently his tears 

owed at sight of the prostrated 
old man. At length he bent on his 
knees before him, stretched out his 
hands, and said— 

** My head is forfeit to your justice, 
and that I well know. Give me, then, 
your blessing, and quickly speak the 
fatal word, which can alone bring to 
my troubled heart eternal rest.” 

** Oswald! Oswald!” faltered Goes, 
“what a dreadful meeting, after a ten 
years’ parting! Why, cruel one, why 
didst thou fly thy father’s house ?” 

“«*Twas the same cause which Ger- 
many groans under,” replied the youth, 
“which rent a fearful gulf betwixt 
our paths. Shrinking from the mere 
thought of forcing conscience with the 
sword, incapable of taking part in your 
proceedings, shuddering at your bigot- 
ted zeal, I left you that no unnatural 
strife might arise between father and 
son.” 

«* And where hast thou been since ?” 
inquired the Colonel with eagerness, 
yet fearing the reply. 

‘*In the Danish service,” replied 
Oswald, ‘until here, at length, within 
the last two years, I sought and found 
= in the bosom of quiet burgher 

.” 


** The Danish service !” echoed Goes 
indignantly — “‘ fighting for heresy 
against your mother Church.” 

Pure anguish fairly overpowered the 
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unhappy parent; but summoning all 
his strength to rise above it, he asked 
ina iavlier and more unmoved tone, 
* How could you so far forget your- 
self as to commit the mad action of 
murdering an officer in the very town 
in possession of his comrades ?” 

** Eternal shame be to the man,” 
cried Oswald, rising from his filial 
prostration, ‘* who could behold an ex- 
emplary wife, a tender mother, a sharer 
of his faith, tortured, and for that 
faith, by a villain, and not strike home, 
regardless of consequences, like Peter, 
when they sought to seize his Lord !” 

**Of the same faith!” exclaimed 
the yet more horrified Goes; “ Art 
thou, too, then, become a heretic ?” 

**T neither can nor will deny,” re. 
plied the youth respectfully, but firmly, 
‘*that I profess the reformed creed of 
Zwinglius.” 

«‘That blow sank deep,” murmured 
the Colonel; and then summoning a 
last hope—*’Tis to be seen if you will 
yet acknowledge and recant your er- 
rors, the sole way left to you to redeem 
your forfeited life.” 

‘¢ What! I renounce the truths I 
hold, from coward fear of death?” ask- 
ed Oswald proudly, ‘Father, you 
cannot think so meanly of your son !” 

And now burst forth the long pent 
rage of the furious commander of the 

rsecuting host, bearing down in its 

eadlong course each barrier of paren- 
tal ties. Seizing the crucifix from the 
table, and drawing his sword from the 
scabbard, he held both forth to his 
son, and almost shricking— 

*¢ Better childless than heretical off- 
spring !”” — bade him choose upon the 
spot. ** Abjure!” he cried, * thy ly- 
ing creed, or die by mine own hand |” 

«**Twas you who gave me life,” 
said Oswald; ‘* be it yours to take it 
from me! I stand steadfast in the 
faith — despatch me, then, in God's 
name.” 

** Strengthen me, God of Abraham,” 
exclaimed Goes, grasping, with wildly- 
rolling eyes, the fatal weapon. But 
Bibram and Lamormaim both seized 
him by the arm— 

«*God sanctions not child-murder,” 
interposed the Governor. 

Will you bring down a curse upon 
our holy faith from every heretic’s lip, 
by your mad frenzy ?” cried the Jesuit, 
reprovingly. 

“To prison with him, guards!” 
commanded Dohna, who, meantimeys 
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had re-entered the hall, ‘there to reflect 
until to-morrow, whether he will re- 
cant or no. If morning finds him 
hardened in his errors, I shall put 
martial law in force against the mur- 
derer of my Captain.” 

“God grant thee light and peace, 
unhappy father! and then shall we 
meet again above,” cried Oswald, in 
tenderest filial accents to the wretched 

arent, who, exhausted by his previous 

a now gazed around him in im- 
becile unconsciousness; and without 
vouchsafing an answer to the haughty 
Count, rushed, staggering, from the 
room. 





Racked with anguish by his father’s 
insane wrath, and with anxiety for the 
fate of his beloved, over whose safety 
he could now no longer watch, poor 
Oswald sat in the lock-up room of the 
guard-house, gazing through the nar- 
row, barred window on the snow-co- 
vered market-place. It was a calm, 
cold night; the stars twinkled with 
doubled rays through the clear ether. 
Tormentor and tormented forgot, at 
length, alike in sleep, their crimes and 
sufferings. Just then the hour of 
midnight pealed forth, with clear, yet 
solemn sound, from the town.-clock ; 
the guard turned out, the sentries were 
relieved ; then all sunk once more into 
silence, and Oswald, unable to endure 
the wild vicissitudes of thought which 
chased each other whirling through 
his brain, laid down his weary head on 
the table, and tried, though vainly, to 
slumber. Ere long the door was gently 
tried, and the bolts drawn back. A 
corporal of Lichtensteins, with a dark 
lantern, stepped within, attended by a 
couple of soldiers; and loosing the 

risoner’s fetters, gave the word, * Fol- 

w me to Count Dohna.” 

“«Is sentence passed already?” ask- 
ed Oswald bitterly; ‘and am I to 
be despatched under cloud of night ? 
Sad proof, methinks, that your deeds 
shun the light.” 

** Hush!” said the corporal, and 
gave the sign to march. 

** In God’s name!” said the victim, 
throwing his cloak around him, and 
following with the escort. 

The guard once more turned out, 
snatching their pikes. The officer, 
however, had fallen asleep in the warm 
inner room over his wine-flask, and 
the half-frozen sentries nodded with- 
out, as they leaned upon their halberds. 
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They roused themselves, however, on 
hearing the approaching footsteps; 
their corporal brandished his pike, and 
asked, ‘* Who goes there 2?” 

** A friend,” replied the brother func- 
tionary boldly, and whispering in his 
ear the password—* Our orders are to 
bring the prisoner to the General’s 
quarters.” 

«« All's well!” rang forth the satis- 
fied sentry, and lowered his pike. 


Swiftly proceeded the silent quartette. 
A sharp gust of wind now shifted over 
the market-place, and a raven, dis- 
turbed by the belated passengers, rose 
on his swarthy pinions, and fluttered, 
hoarsely croaking through the air. A 
chill, as of the grave, crossed the shud- 
dering young man’s frame, and draw- 
ing his cloak still tighter, he kept fol- 
lowing his leader, without thinking of, 
or missing the two other soldiers, who 
first lingered behind, and then, at the 
turning of a street, suddenly disap- 
peared. 

‘* Here we are,” now said the cor. 
poral hastily, turning towards Oswald, 
who, startled out of his deathdream, 
gazed wildly around. They stood 
amid the graves of the Protestant 
churchyard. 

“So they intend to bury me at 
once,” said Oswald, throwing off his 
cloak. ‘* Tell me where to kneel, and 
be sure you take a good aim.” 

‘* Ay, kneel you may, and shall, my 
good young gentleman,” cried the 
corporal, joyfully, ‘and thank God 
for your rescue, when once fairly be- 

ond danger; but as for being shot, that 
is all quite at an end—you are free.” 

«Free !” exclaimed Oswald, now 
for the first time remarking the absence 
of the other soldiers. 

**And don’t you really remember 
your old Florian ?” asked the annoyed 
corporal, turning the light side of his 
lantern on a countenance, amid whose 
wrinkles Oswald recognised the . fa- 
mniliar features of a friend. 

*¢ Old, faithful one!” he cried, em- 
bracing his deliverer with heartfelt 
gratitude; ‘‘ anxiously did you ward 
off from the boy the petty perils of 
childhood, and now it is yours to save 
the life of the full-grown man. But 
dare I accept the freedom thus ten- 
dered to me ?” added he, with unselfish 
solicitude. ‘* By martial law your head 
may be forfeited to save mine; and ere 
I should expose you to that hazard, 
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from which you have just rescued me, 
I would return this moment to my 
prison.” 

** Keep yourself easy,” replied the 
corporal. ‘The two men who ac- 
companied us are concealed Lutherans, 
and intended deserting to-night. As 
for me, your futher believes’me already 
beyond the mountains, and I have my 
discharge from him in my pocket, 
For, good Catholic as Iam, I never 
could accustom myself to such ways of 
making converts, and thought it best 
to be off in time, lest I should forget 
to be a man. As soon as the gates 
open I quit this unhappy town, to re- 
turn to my peaceful home. If you 
will aceompany me, I can furnish you 
with a disguise, and will pass you for 
my son.” 

“No! kind old man, and friend of 
my youth,” said Oswald. ‘ Ties of 
the strongest nature bind me to these 
walls; they enclose what is dearest to 
me on earth, and I must here remain 
to watch and to defend, either till de- 
liverance comes, or till I perish at my 

o;° 

* A wilful man will have his way,” 
said the old man. ‘ However, they 
may now not hunt you up so eagerly, 
seeing that Captain Hinka happens not 
to be dead.” 

** Hinka not dead!" repeated Os. 
wald, with a strange mixture of re- 
joicing and regret. 

«Ill weeds are harder to extirpate 
than better plants,” said the old man, 
jestingly ; ‘ yet your blow was a right 
well-aimed one, splitting the very iron 
eross.plates of the villain’s helmet. 
But it somehow did not reach deep 
enough into the rascally skull, and he 
had been chiefly stunned, when his 
long swoon made all about him con- 
clude him killed.” 

* Ay, and now the devil will 
once more rage,” exclaimed Oswald, 
in mingled anxiety and indignation. 

** Don’t be uneasy about that,’’ said 
the old man, soothingly. “ At present 
he lies hard and faust on a sick bed, 
and your good father has administered 
him a pretty tough reprimand to chew 
the cud on. And the merchant Fissel, 
too, is released from his confinement, 
and so are his children.” 

« How goes it, then, with his sweet 
wife ?” asked Oswald, sorrowfully. 

** She will be laid in her quiet grave 
to-morrow,” faltered the old man, 
hesitating to inflict the blow. 
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*¢ Eternal God!” cried Oswald, in 
tones of frantic grief, ‘vice saved 
from death, and virtue laid low in the 
tomb, were well-nigh enough to drive 
men from belief in Providence,” 

«‘ Nay, speak not thus, my son,’ 
was the old man’s rebuke of the hasty 
outburst. ‘* Man should discern and 
acknowledge the fatherly hand of the 
Almighty, not only in the sunshine of 
the teeming harvest, but in the tem- 
~ that lays waste the husbandman’s 
1ope, else is his faith no right one. 
Treasure this maxim, though it comes 
to you from the lips of an unlearned 
follower of the ancient creed. It has 
been a friendly light to my path through 
life’s long, weary way, and will still 
shed its bright radiance on my down- 
ward course to the grave. And now, 
my dear young master, farewell. ‘The 
morning breeze wakes already among 
these tombs, and 1 must wend upon 
my way. Should we meet never more 
upon this earth, God grant us a bliss- 
ful meeting in that world where the 
true Shepherd all his lambs (ay, even 
those who may have wandered from 
the fold) shall gather beneath his mild 
and tender staff.” 


The solemn twilight hour of evening 
was the one appointed for the funeral. 
Round the parish churchyard groups 
of hollow-eyed, haggard, famine-strick- 
en people are scattered, silently await- 
ing the arrival of the procession, while 
beside the open grave the very diggers 
leaned on their spades with overflowing 
eyes. 

"T he cortége at length approached. 

«‘For God's sake, be composed,” 
whispered a young Franciscan monk, 
over whose head his cowl was closely 
drawn, to an elderly peasant woman, 
and a pretty boy of the same rank, 
both drowned in tears, and whom he 
forcibly drew aside towards a grassy 
hillock not far from the grave. A sol- 
dier of Lichtenstein’s who mingled in 
the crowd, no sharer evidently in its 
sympathies, surveyed with lynx-like 
scrutiny the trio, and hovered in its 
neighbourhood. 

ow swelled upon the ear the 
mournful dirge of the nearing choris- 
ters. High soared aloft the crucifix, 
casting its silvery light on the fast 
deepening darkness ; while scholars 
and students joined silently their double 
circle round the grave. Behind them 
came in their vestments the Lutheran 
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preachers, their venerable heads bowed 
down with grief. But when the sable 
pall at length appeared, and the dark 
coffin, swaying on the shoulders of its 
tottering bearers, came in view, one 
loud and simultaneous sob burst forth 
from the assembled multitude, and the 
mourners on the hillock, in despite 
of the monk's warning, despuiringly 
wrung their hands. Behind the coffin 
followed the clerks of the firm and the 
household retainers, weeping loudly 
and unrestrainedly, while the widower 
appeared, pale and tearless, leading in 
each hand a little daughter, supported 
each again by a sad, silent boy. But 
last, and most affecting sight of all, 
came a nurse, bearing the lovely infant 
who had cost his poor mother her life, 
and whose serene, angelic countenance, 
and happy unconsciousness of all that 
had betillen him, more deeply moved 
the sympathising crowd on whom he 
smiled, than the aspect of the father 
and older children, fully alive as they 
were to the loss of all they held 
dearest upon earth. 

The procession was closed by an in. 
numerable line of burghers and their 
wives, whose tears and sighs, while 
they bore testimony to the worth of 
the departed one on whom the grave 
was closing, well atoned to her memory 
for the absence of the tolling bell and 
strains of funeral music, denied by the 
new tyranny to members of a heretic 
Church. 

Just as the grave received its pre- 
cious deposit, while yet it rested on 
the brink, the bearers removed the 
coffin-lid, and one loud ery of anguish 
filled the air at the sight of the suffer. 
ing one. But the kiss of the angel of 
death had breathed away from the 
features the pangs of the last sad hours. 
With gently-closed eyes and friendly 
smile upon her lips she lay, as if slum- 
bering in joyful expectation of that 
blissful morning, whose dawn had shone 
forth on her living aspect here below. 

With hard-won outward composure 
the bereaved husband drew near to the 
coffin, pressed the folded hands of the 
sleeper, and whispering — ‘+ Farewell, 
faithful one! We meet, I hope, ere 
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long,” he quietly retired, The shriek- 
ing children clung around the coffin, 
but the Deacon Bear, bidding the ser- 
vants gently remove them, and be- 
speiking silence from the spectators, 
spoke thus in firm though mournful 
accents— 

**¢ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ 

«¢ These words of Christ, in which he 
pres for his murderers, are the last 

ever heard from the lips of the sainted 
one, whose mortal part we have con- 
signed to earth to-day. My wrath was 
kindled at the atrocities here committed 
under the cloak of religion, and I would 
have called down the fire of heaven 
upon our persecutors. But ere she put 
off mortality, our departed one recalled 
to my heart and memory the prayer 
of our Lord, and taught me to say 
after her—‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do. Amen,’” 

So saying, he stepped back from the 
coffin, The lid was replaced and 
nailed down, and the corpse was gently 
lowered into the dark depths, whose 
loosened clods rolled after it with hol- 
low sound. Then, according to old 
and pious usage, the widower and 
orphans, in token of farewell, threw 
handfuls of earth into the grave; 
and the poor husband walked forth, 
tearless as he had come, while the 
happier children found vent and com. 
fort in their sorrow in loud and clamo- 
rous weeping. 

All the spectators next drew nigh 
to pay their last honour to the dear 
departed, and from an hundred hands 
the earth was showered upon the coffin. 
Even the young Franciscan forced 
himself a passage through the crowd 
to add his tribute, and then seizing 
hastily hold of the peasant woman and 
boy, and crying, ‘ Now let us begone 
— moments are precious !"" he dragged 
rather than drew them away. 

** Pray, what should make moments 
rary to yonder monk?” said to 

imself the listening soldier; and then 
after some minutes of agitation, ex- 
claiming—“ The Captain must be at 
the bottom of the matter,” he, too, 
hastily left the churchyard. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Iw a shabby room, in the little town 
of Friedland, about eight days after 
the foregoing events, lay the aged 


Frau Rosen, upon a sick bed, where 
the effects of her long confinement in 


the cellar, the fatigues of a hasty flight, 
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and, above all, the loss of her beloved 
daughter, had combined to lay her. 
The owner of the house, a weaver’s 
widow once in Frau Rosen's service, 
and indebted to her for all she possess- 
ed, was standing, with a face full of 
compassionate sympathy, and a medi- 
cine bottle and spoon in her hand, at 
the head of the bed, near which Oswald 
and the weeping Fides sat. 

** Compose yourself, my child,” said 
the matron, kindly. ‘I hope to get 
over this illness yet. Alas! who can 
say how much of suffering poor human 
beings can go through and live! and 
I feel myself really better from day to 
day, and trust I may be spared some 
time to thank you.” 

** God grant it,” sobbed Fides, sink- 
ing on her knees before the bed, and 
covering her beloved mother’s hand 
with tears and kisses. 

Just then entered Jonas, the son of 
the mistress of the house, with his hat 
and staff: he exchanged silent and 
mournful greetings with the party, 
and began to unpack his bundle. 

** Already back from Schweidnitz ?” 
asked Oswald; ‘and how goesit there?” 

‘Very badly still, sir,” replied the 
youth. ‘The soldiers carry on in a 
way that would move compassion in a 
stone, and you may think yourselves 
very lucky to be here.” 

‘** Had you speech with my brother- 
in-law, friend?” inquired Fides, 
anxiously. 

** Only yester evening,” was the re- 
ply, “when I did your bidding, and 
delivered all your messages. He strives 
hard to keep on foot, that everything 
may not go to absolute wreck and ruin. 
He gave iuto my hand this note and 
bag of gold for you, and sends his love 
and blessing to you all.” 

Oswald took the billet, opened it, 
and read :— 


*¢ The tyranny rages on, and heartily 
do I thank Heaven that 1 know you to 
be hidden from it. Our pastors are 
exiled from the town ever since my 
Katharine’s funeral; and that very 
night the soldiers made such a strin- 
gent search throughout my premises, 
that not even the secret vault escaped 
discovery. The Captain is once more 
on foot; and this very day, the first 
he has left his bed, was seen, with his 
head bound up, going towards the 
Colonel’s. As I hear, he at first had 
but a rough reception; but for two 
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whole hours they were closeted with 
shut doors, and God alone knows what 
may have been concocted between 
them, On his way back, the Captain 
saw me standing at my office door, 
and greeted me with a smile of such 
horrible fiendishness that it made the 
cold water run down my back. More- 
over, I heard that a troop of dragoons 
has orders to start to-morrow at break 
of day — whither, of course, no one 
yet knows. God pity the wretched 
people on whom they alight! I send 
you what I can really and truly spare, 
and beseech you not to write or send 
any more messages till I let you know 
that you can do it with safety. My 
guests watch me too closely, and I am 
sufficiently annoyed by having mislaid 
one of your notes, which one of them 
came in and surprised me reading. I 
trust, however, it is safe. Meanwhile, 
God protect you and me!” 


A deathlike silence prevailed in the 
room when Oswald had finished read- 
ing, none being willing to impart to 
the rest the new anxieties to which the 
letter had given rise. 

*¢ Disastrous tidings!” said Oswald, 
breaking at length the ominous silence; 
‘‘and I begin to fear that we are not 
in safety even here. Had we but fled, 
as I advised, to Breslau! The capital 
city, where the chief nobles of the land 
still reside, must surely be spared to 
the last.” 

As he spoke there arose an unwonted 
stir in the quiet little town. People 
ran crying through the streets; and 
Oswald, casting a wild, anxious glance 
around, strode to the window, against 
which leant his sword. 

** Look out, and see what is going 
on outside,” said he to Jonas, *‘and 
bring me word.” 

Jonas went, and his mother sadly 
observed— 

** There is certainly something very 
wrong, for the people run and scream 
as if a fire had broken out, or as if the 
enemy were before the gates.” 

«Protect us, Oswald!” implored 
Fides, clinging trembling to her be- 
trothed. 

**As long as I live!” replied he, 
drawing his sword. 

‘* Save yourselves, the Lichtensteins 
are coming!” shrieked Jonas, rushing 
into the room, his shriek finding a 
ready echo from the lips of the terri- 
fied women. 
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“A false alarm, surely,” said Os- 
wald, firmly; ** you cannot have heard 
aright.” 

*¢ At least,” said the young man, “so 
I was told by a farmer from home, who 
with his team happened to be at Wal- 
lenburg, giving his horses a feed. Just 
as he was setting off, a troop of Lich- 
tenstein’s dragoons rode in. They 
dismounted to breakfast; and he had 
it from a t er’s own mouth, that 
their route lay hither; so he set off, as 
hard as his horses could tear, to give 
the warning.” 

““We have thus at least an hour 
before us,” said Oswald. Then turn- 
ing to the invalid—**Do you feel your- 
self able to travel ?—if so, I will order 
a carriage to take us forthwith into 
Bohemia.” 

‘* No, my son,” replied the matron, 
with a mournful smile; “ this time I 
must quietly remain here, and endure 
what God shall please to send. I 
should but hamper you in your flight, 
and, after all, it would but be a corpse 
you would carry across the frontier.” 

“Then I stir not from your side,” 
exclaimed the dutiful Fides, flinging 
her arms round her mother, and clasp- 
ing her in a tight embrace. 

‘* That were folly, my child,” said 
the mother, seriously ; ‘and a right 
childish proof of your love to me. ‘This 
— is aimed at you and your 

ridegroom, and otr foes will trouble 
themselves little with an old woman 
like me. I arrived here in a peasant’s 
garb, and my hostess can easily pass 
me for a travelling dealer in yarns who 
has fallen sick under her roof; but 
your sweet fuce and your heroic be- 
trothed’s aspect we cannot hope to dis- 
guise, and, therefore, this very moment 
must you begone.” 

«* Never, never,” cried Fides, wring- 
ing her hands, 

**T command it,” said the mother, 
decisively. ‘* Will my Fides by dis- 
obedience bring evil on her sick mo- 
ther, and by her very presence betray 
me, when | might otherwise pass un- 
discovered ? W ill you see, through 
unavailing obstinacy, parent and 

ridegroom both sacrificed before you?” 

“1 obey,” sighed Fides, packing in 
haste a little bundle, and putting on 
her cloak! 

** By the holy faith we all in common 
profess,” said the deeply-moved host. 
ess, you leave your mother behind you 
in good hands.” 
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«* That I was aware of when I en- 
tered your house,” said Oswald, “and 
therefore do I quit it with comfort.” 

But Fides yet refused to be com. 
forted. He drew her towards the bed, 
and the mother laid with a cheerful 
smile the hands of the lovers in each 
other. 

‘** Be one, for time and eternity!” 
she cried. ‘This is my blessing on 
your betrothing, and I add my com- 
mand to depart forthwith, without one 
parting word which might either affect 
me or rob you of one moment of un- 
speakably precious time.” 

Once more would Fides have spoken, 
but her mother pointed significantly 
towards the door, and Oswald drew 
his beloved tenderly, but resolutely 
forth. 


Night had set in ere Oswald and 
Fides got out of the carriage at the 
door of a solitary inn beyond the Bo- 
hemian frontier. 

‘*Here you are fairly safe!” said 
the coachman who had brought them 
from Friedland, as he knocked at the 
inn-door. The hosts are good people, 
and of our own faith — indeed, the 
neighbourhood swarms with concealed 
Hussites.” 

** Who comes so late?” inquired an 
old dark-complexioned matron, open- 
ing the door, and sheltering with her 
hand the flaring splinter of wood she 
carried. 

‘¢ A young couple, Mother Thekla,” 
said the coachman, ‘‘ who are flying 
from the convert-makers, Give them 
a hearty welcome, and be kind to 
them, and you will be earning a re- 
ward from the Lord.” 

‘*It is only our duty,” said the old 
woman. ** Come in, poor young folks.” 

** Farewell,” said the coachman to 
Oswald. ‘I must jog home to-night, 
that my wife and children may not 
left tco long alone, among those wild, 
billeted soldiers.” 

«* Ay, and because you run risks by 
having driven us,” said Oswald, put- 
ting into his hand some pieces of money 
beyond the stipulated fare. 

“*Oh! [ had already forgotten that,” 
replied the coachman, laughing ; ‘for, 
ou see, I'll pick up some sort of a 
xding on my way, in case I am out, 
and trot quietly into Friedland quite 
early in the morning, and no one will 
think of asking where [ have been. 
God bless and protect you.” 
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He jumped up on his vehicle, which 
rattled away, and Oswald led his Fides 
into the parlour, and, to his great joy, 
found it nearly clear of guests. On y 
in one corner snored three men, and 
four great dogs on the straw; and at 
the table, beside the grey-haired host, 
sat a tall, large-boned individual, in a 
Bohemian peasant’s dress, drinking. 
Oswald ait not survey without some 
uneasiness the sabres which lay be- 
side the sleeping guests, or the huge 
knives stuck in their girdles; but their 

honest looks, and an expression of si- 
lent suffering in their lean, embrowned 
countenances, somehow reassured him, 
‘he scarce knew why. He seated him- 
self, with a civil greeting, at the board, 
and called for a flask of wine; while 
Fides accompanied the hostess to be- 
speak the supper and beds. 

** You are fugitives, if I heard right, 
for the faith, sir?” asked the stranger, 
in a deep bass voice, and scrutinising 
the new-comer with distrustful glances 
from his wild, dark, rolling eyes. 

«The season and weather are ill 
adapted for a pleasure trip,” replied 
Dorn, shortly. 

“From Janer, probably, or Louden- 
burg, or perhaps Schweidnitz?” in- 
quired the stranger further; ‘for at 
all convert-making goes briskly on.” 

‘‘You press me too closely,” said 
Oswald, reluctantly. ‘From strang- 
.ers I do not easily brook questioning,” 

* Questioning is my business, young 

entleman,” thundered the man; ‘for 

am a captain in the Bohemian Land- 
wehr, and posted on the frontier ex- 
pressly that the Silesian heretics may 
not smuggle themselves across it.” 

And while he spoke, the four dogs 
sprang up, and came growling round 

swald; and the three men half raised 
themselves from their lair, and with 
sparkling eyes turned their brown vi- 
sages towards the table, brandishing 
drawn swords in their hands. Oswald 
sprang up, and grasped his trusty 
weapon. 

** Put up!” cried the man, in an al- 
tered tone, and grasping his drinking- 
horn. “1 only wanted to ascertain if 
all was right. Sit ye down, young 
man, and pledge me, while I drink a 
health to the-Bohemian goose and the 
Saxon swan.” 

** Huss and Luther!” cried Oswald, 
with a Jightened heart, as he pledged 
the stranger, and emptied his glass ; 

and the guards and their dogs stretched 
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themselves once more together on their 
couch of straw. 

«Do not take it amiss that I thus 
tried you,” said the Bohemian; ‘ for 
the wiles of persecutors are so endless, 
that one can never get to the bottom 
of them; and you might, for aught I 
knew, have been a Jesuit spy. But 
now that we have made a clean breast 
to each other, I must tell you frankly, 
that even here you are not secure, For 
my old friend and host here I can 
answer ; but the convert-makers find 
their way across to us whenever they 
have any noble game worth following, 
and I mistake if you be not such as 
they may move heaven and earth to 
track. ‘This being the case, I will, if 
it so please you, take you and your 
little wife to a place where you may 
dwell in safety, behind the everlasting 
walls which the Lord himself has erect- 
ed to shelter persecuted innocence.” 

*«*Truth is written on your face,” 
replied Oswald. ‘* I accept your offer 
with gratitude.” 

‘¢ You must not expect to find it over 
comfortable,” said the Bohemian, ‘for 
the poor lady especially, who has never 
been used to such quarters; but ne- 
cessity has no law, and it is wonderful 
~~ how little people can manage to 

0.” 

‘* Keep yourself easy on that head,” 
said Fides, who, during the conversa- 
tion, had seated sherself by her be- 
trothed ; ‘a secure asylum is all we 
wish or expect.” 

** That being the case,” replied the 
stranger, ‘‘ swallow your supper, and 
then lie down to rest, that you may be 
better able to start with daylight in the 
morning. 1 got my night's rest over 
long ago, and can afford to watch over 
yours; but the dawn must find us on 
our way to the rocks.” 

Oswald slept sweetly and soundly 
in his cloak on the ground, at the foot 
of the sole bed in the house, in which 
his betrothed slumbered. An early 
knock was heard at the door, and the 
Bohemian’s voice crying— 

*¢ Up, sir! the cocks have crowed; 
tis high time we were off.” 

The youth sprang up, and waked his 
precious charge with a kiss. Soon 
were both in readiness for their jour- 
ney, and, with cordial thanks to their 
host, they crossed his friendly threshold. 
A thick morning mist enveloped all 
around, while in the east rose, like a 
huge fireball, a portentous, gigantic- 
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looking sun, to the alarm of poor 
Fides. 

** Let us wait a little, till the sun 
conquers the fog,” said the Bohemian, 


‘lest the young traveller sprain her 


tender feet among the rocks.” 
And they stood still awhile, shiver- 
ing in the keen morning wind. Oswald 


chad taken his Fides within his ample 


cloak, and warmed her against his 
heart. Meantime, the mist before 
them became agitated, like the waves 
of a heaving sea, and dark clouds 
formed themselves, which sank as if 
rooted there towards the earth. Above 
them the sun had by this time risen, 
and was struggling with the lighter 
mist-wreaths beyond, when suddenly 
there got up a violent blast of wind, 
which rending and dispersing in a 
moment the impervious curtain, dis- 
played, lit up with the brightest sun- 
shine, to the astonished eyes of Oswald, 
a landscape of wonderful magnificence. 
The dense clouds which had gathered 
below had now assumed the form of 
gigantic dark mountain masses, rising 
on the clear air in domes, and towers, 
and spires, like the giant edifices of 
some Brobdinagian city, above whose 
amphitheatre towered, in diamond 
brilliancy, many a snow-clad cupola, 
tinged by the morning sun with ro- 
seate hues, putting the climax to this 
chef d'ouvre of Nature’s handiwork ; 
while the perenfiial verdure of the 
pines and fir-trees, with which the 
mountain-sides were partially clothed, 
infused somewhat of living softness into 
the majestic panorama. 

Great is the Lord! behold Him 
in His works!” exclaimed the enrap- 
tured Oswald, removing the cloak, 
that his Fides might enjoy the glorious 
spectacle, 

Her eyes wide open to embrace it, 
she stood 4 moment dazzled and be- 
wildered. 

*¢ How comes this great and wonder- 
ful city here?” asked she, in her first 
surprise. ‘ But is it— can it be a 
city ?” 

** Ay,” replied the Bohemian, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘ at least so we call it, and even 
divide it into towns and suburbs; but 
its true name with strangers is the 
Adenbacher Rocks.” 

** And are we going there?” asked 
Fides, anxiously, and clinging faster to 
Oswald. 

**No other refuge remains for us, 
Mearest,” replied he, soothingly ; “ but 
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don’t distress yourself. You see I feel 
no alarm, as I could not fail to do were 
you in any danger.” 

**Oh! but when you, iron men, be- 
gin to speak, or even think of danger, 
it is already at hand, and too late for 
alarm.” 

«© Go forward, Lotheck,” said the 
Bohemian to one of his companions. 
**Open us a bit of a path where the 
snow lies too deep; announce to his 
reverence that I bring guests, and 
kindle a noble fire in our own quarters, 
that the lady may warm herself tho- 
roughly when we get to our journey’s 
end.” 

Lotheck threw his gun over his 
shoulder, whistled to his pair of wolf- 
dogs, set out at a swinging pace, and 
were soon lost to view among the rocks. 

‘And now,” said the Bohemian, 
‘* if it so please you, we, too, must get 
on; the sun is high already, and in 
broad day it does not do for me to be 
abroad.” 

«© Come, dearest,” said Oswald to 
Fides, offering her his arm, on which, 
with a sigh, she rested her delicate 
hand, and, preceded by the Bohemian, 
and closed by his remaining followers, 
while, with nose to the ground, the 
residue of the dogs scented the well- 
known track, the party gaily proceeded 
among the rocks. 

«They are terribly high though,” 
said Fides, casting a timid glance up 
at the huge, grey towers. 

*¢*Tis only you who think so,” re- 
plied the Bohemian; “this is nothing; 
you are only yetin the suburbs. When 
you come to the city you will see rocks 
worthy of the name.” 

‘* God forbid !” sighed Fides, as she 
followed till they came to an open spot. 
Here rose, isolated and formidable, a 
solitary and most alarming rock, whose 
grey inverted cone (reversing their 
usual position) spread its broad basis 
towards the clouds, while its tottering 
apex rested on a little lake of ice below. 

‘*Stoop, and pass quickly,” cried 
Oswald to Fides; ‘ this rock may 
come down at any moment.” 

** Keep yourself easy,” said their 
sa «© That is the Sugar Loaf which 

as stood these thousand years on its 
head, as you see, and will continue 
so to stand when you and I have been 
long in our graves.” 

So they walked on; and Fides, 
ashamed to make the stranger aware 
of her alarms, whispered to Oswald, 
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‘Took at that frightful grey giant’s 
head, rising yonder among the rocky 
battlements. I see distinctly a grew- 
some, awful face, with hoary locks, 
flying round it.” 

*¢ Yon is the Burgomaster,” said the 
Bohemian, laughing, for the whisper 
had not escaped his ear. ‘ That is 
our name for, perhaps, the most curious 
and beautiful of Nature’s wonders 
among our rocks. But ye need not, 
I am sure, be afraid of him, seeing he 
is the only burgomaster, perhaps, upon 
earth of whom no one had ever to com- 
plain.” 

And further still they held on their 
way till the path led to a mountain 
brook, on whose opposite margin rose 
a broad table rock. With the bound 
of a practised mountaineer the Bohe- 
mian sprang across, clambered up be- 
hind the rocky wall, touched the spring 
of a massy lever, and slowly wien, 
as it were, on its hinges, the ponderous 
mass swung aside, disclosing alow and 
narrow rocky entrance. 

‘And have we to go in there?” 
asked Fides, in so dolorous a tone, 
that all the Bohemians laughed at her 
in chorus. Even Oswald laughed, as 
taking his bethrothed-in his arms, he 
sprang with her across the brook. A 
moment they all stood before the nar- 
row portal—they crossed its threshold, 
and the ponderous gate rolled back 
into its place, and they found them- 
selves in utter obscurity. 

** This darkness is very fearful,” 
once more sighed Fides to herself. 

**Oh! we shall soon get back into 
the light,” said the guide, cheerfully, 
as he strode on, the others following, 
on a narrow pathway formed by totter- 
ing planks, amid dusky perpendicular 
rocks towering into the very sky, 
whose azure, seen in partial glimpses, 
showed so darkly, that one could 
almost fancy seeing the stars in it at 
mid-day; while down the frowning 
walls the trickling waters gleamed like 
threads of silver on a ground of sable 
velvet. Here and there shone, as if 
arrested by some magic spell — its 
erystal radiance beaming through en- 
circling icicles—a waterfall; though 
underneath their insecure and dread- 
ful path rushed subterranean torrents 
with hoarse and deafening sound, 

** If this road lasts much longer so,” 
cried poor Fides, fairly overcome, “ I 
shall die of terror.” 

«* For shame, dearest,” said Oswald, 
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half chidingly. ‘ You spoke up so va- 
liantly in my behalf to the dreaded 
Wallenstein, and now you lose heart 
among the wonders of Nature, where, 
of all places here below, we feel in 
God's especial keeping.” 

« Here we are,” cried the Bohemian, 
stepping out into the bright sunshine. 
The pair followed, and found them- 
selves in a narrow mountain valley, 
surrounded by lofty snowy peaks shut- 
ting it out from the world beyond. A 
silvery brooklet, issuing from a cleft, 
trickled through the vale, and lost it- 
self again in the rocks; amid as well 
as between which might be seen, like 
eagles’ nests, perhaps a dozen of rude 
log-huts, well clothed for the rough 
wintry blasts with sheltering moss, and 
within and around which men, women, 
and children seemed as much at home 
as if they had settled, by choice, for life 
in these strange habitations. Straight 
rose in the culm clear air the friendly 
smoke of the bespoken fire, beside 
which Lotheck sat, turning a savoury 
chamois on a wooden spit. 

From out of the best built and larg- 
est of the huts came forth an aged, 
venerable man, with a long white 
beard, clothed in black, priestly gar- 
ments, and with a black cap on his 
head. 

** Welcome! ye fugitives for your 
faith,” suid he, cordially, with out- 
stretched hands, to the couple — 
“‘welcome to Huss’s Rest! In my 
hut there is ample room for you, and 
you must share my humble fare. By 
God's goodness you have here found 
an asylum which shall shelter you as 
long as it may seem expedient; for 
here the storms are excluded which 
rush so fiercely and desolatingly over 
the hapless lands beyond.” 

** Accept our heartfelt thanks for 
this most hospitable reception, reve- 
rend father,” replied Oswald. * Is it 
long, may I ask, since you sought re- 
fuge among these rocks ?” 

** Five years I have passed among 
them,” answered the old man. ‘* Ever 
since our late Emperor (now gone to 
his account for it on high) cancelled 
his royal decree of toleration towards 
them, no rest remained for Huss’s true 
disciples in Bohemia. And when he 
went on to declare that ‘he would have 
none but Cuatholies for his subjects,’ 
there wandered forth three thousand 
families, the most respectable in their 
various classes, to enrich foreign lands 
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with their hereditary wealth or pro- 
fitable industry. But to the poor coun- 
try people, the gracious permission to 
emigrate with their belongings, was, 
of course, a dead letter. Having no- 
thing but the soil on which they were 
born, they seized up axe and scythe, 
and fell upon their oppressors. I my- 
self, crucifix in hand, have led on my 
parishioners against the foe, and they 
fought valiantly for their faith. But 
army after army was poured on us— 
the wheel and the gallows groaned with 
the corpses of our brethren, and we 
had nothing for it but to flee. Still, 
however, it was impossible for us to 
quit altogether our beloved fatherland, 
so we threw ourselves into this and 
similar rocky fastnesses, whose isola- 
tion from the world constitutes our se- 
curity. Here we dwell quietly and 
peacefully, living on the products of 
the chase, and of our wood carvings, 
which we dispose of in Silesia and Bo- 
hemia, and rejoicing when from time 
to time a victim of persecution escapes 
and seeks shelter among us.” 

«Now, you may dismiss all fears,” 
said Oswald, joyfully, to his beloved, 
**when you see what a secure haven 
we have gained, and how sufely we 
may hide within it.” 

*«*That young creature clings to 
you so blushingly, though confidingly, 
young man,” said the Pastor, ‘‘ that 

judge from it you are yet lovers, 
rather than a married pair. If you 
desire to become so, I will add the 
Church's sanction to your vows. You 
need not doubt my authority to do so, 
I hold it from our sainted bishop, now 
rejoicing in martyr glory before the 
throne of the Lamb.” 

«© What say you, beloved?” asked 
Oswald, pressing fervently the hand 
he onan to appropriate. ‘ We al- 
ready ave, you know, your mother’s 
blessing on our union.” 

“ Not now, dear Oswald,” en- 
treated Fides, sadly. ‘So long as I 
must feel such deep and cruel anxieties 
respecting my nearest and dearest, I 
cannot make up my mind to so serious 
a step ; and our very love must clothe 
itself for awhile in the mourning garb 
of these unhappy times. It were a sa- 
crilege to wear in them the myrtle 
wreath ; and the decisive ‘ yes’ which 
I would fain say from the heart, and 
joyfully, would now be drowned in 
ominous tears and sobs.” 

“Your wishes on this point must 
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ever be law,” said Oswald, kindly, im- 
rinting, as he spoke, a kiss upon her 
row. 

** Maiden, you have decided wisely 
and well,” said the Pastor, ‘‘and your 
bridegroom has learned betimes that 
lesson of self-denial, perhaps of all 
life’s lessons the hardest to acquire.” 

And mutually delighted to hear from 
such reverend lips the praises, echoed 
by their inmost hearts, of those they 
eee so truly, the proud youth led in 
— gentle betrothed to the Pastor’s 

ut. 

‘* This morning is so beautiful,” said 
Fides to Oswald — when, breakfast 
being over, their aged host betook him 
to his Bible, ‘‘and this valley is so con- 
fined, and the overhanging rocks so 
weigh upon my heart as if they would 
crush it! Let us get out and take a 
little walk beyond them.” 

‘*Don't venture to any distance, 
children,” was the priest’s warning, 
though without looking up from his 
book. ‘ My infirmities make this old 
body of mine an infallible weather- 
glass, and tell me that this very day 
we shall have a severe storm. ‘These 
rage far more wildly here than in the 
plains, and compel every living thing to 
seek shelter.” 

*¢ Oh, we shall be sure to be back in 
time,” promised Fides, as she skipped 
away, holding Oswald's arm. 

** Be sure, and note well the spot 
where the entrance lies,” said the Hus- 
site, who opened for them the outer 
gate of rock, “‘else you may chance 
not to find it again. ‘Lhe paths among 
our rocks are very like each other, and 
if you once go astray, you may wander 
out your lives without hitting the right 
track.” 

‘« Never fear,” replied Oswald. ‘ Let 
a soldier alone for finding his way 
where he has once before been.” 

And he took the bearings of the 
peaks before him, to imprint them on 
his memory ; gazed steadfastly on the 
table rock, and other adjacent blocks, 
and, thus furnished, walked forth with 
the maiden, to enjoy the lovely morn. 
ing, which passed but too quickly, 
amid words of mutual comfort and 
faithful love. 

“I know not how it should be,” 
said Fides, stopping to rest, and funs 
ning her glowing cheek with her hand- 
kerchief ; ** but here, in midwinter, me. 
thinks it is very, very warm.” 

**’Tis often thus in life’s summer,” 
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said their former guide, coming sud- 

denly upon them round the corner of 

a rock, ‘especially when lovers’ sun 

shines brightly and warmly besides. 

But you will not long have to complain 

of heat to-day ; there isa terrible tem- 
t coming on.” 

“In this clear brilliant weather ?— 
impossible !” cried Fides. 

«* Oh, vou don't know the tricks of 
the mountain sprites,” said the Bohe- 
mian — ‘one moment sunshine, the 
next thunder and lightning. This is 
always their way. You would do well 
to return in time to our valley.” So 
saying, he strode on, and was quickly 
out of sight. 

“*We had better follow him,” said 
Oswald. 

« Just another quarter of an hour,” 
begged Fides, ‘* and then we will has- 
ten back.” 

**Who can refuse you anything, 
dearest,” said the youth, ‘even when 
what you ask is not for your good ?” 

So they wandered on, till they 
came where the rocks stood wider 
apart, and here and there, through the 
openings, bright wintry landscapes 
spread before the eye. 

«Oh, how much lovelier it is here 
than in that dungeon-like valley,” ex- 
claimed Fides clapping her hands in 
childish joy, as she spoke. 

Just then a shudder crossed Os- 
wald’s frame, as he bent to listen. 

*¢ Do you hear nothing ?” asked he, 
in an anxious tone. ‘* Methought I 
heard a distant horn.” 

Fides hearkened, and said— 

«© Yes; it sounds to me, too, like a 
trumpet blast.” 

«The trumpets, too likely, of our 
ae cried he. ‘** Quick! let us 

ck to our mountain shelter !” 

So saying, he turned him to his 
treasure, and dragging rather than 
leading her, hastened to regain the 
path by which they had come. But 
they bad not proceeded far, when there 
arose a cold, sharp, piercing wind, 
which hurling the snow upon them 
from the overhanging summits, soon 
wrapped them in a white, but blinding 
cloud. 

** Alas! Oswald, I can no longer 
see anything,” complained Fides. 

*¢ It fares no better with me,” said 
Oswald, as they both sought to grope 
their uncertain way along the path. 

But sharper and sharper blew the 
blast, now fast rising to a tempest, 
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rolling together in dense masses the 
iron-grey mountains, like clouds, and 
sweeping with its resistless wings the 
hoary peaks above, till whole ava- 
lanches came down in snow-dust on the 
hapless wanderers. Wilder and wilder 
whistled it through the sky, and piped 
and howled in strange unearthly tones 
among the rocks, growling between 
whiles in low mutterings, like distant 
thunder, while here and there a lurid, 
yellow glow mimicked the lightning’s 
glare, through openings in the dense 
cloudy mass which had now settled 
down upon the mountains. Amid this 
elemental war it may be thought that 
every landmark had failed the too con- 
fident Oswald, whoexclaimed at length, 
in self reproach— 

‘‘T have fairly lost the path! Oh, 
that I should have been weak enough 
to give the child her will.” 

* Don't mind, Oswald,” said Fides, 
humbly. “I can bear anything that 
befalls us, so that I bear it with 

ou.” 

‘That is just what grieves me 
again,” said Oswald. ‘ Were I alone, 
I could enjoy, instead of trembling, for 
nature in her sternest aspect is ever to 
me the finest, and many is the storm 
to which I have had to bare my brow. 
But it is care for thee, my beloved one, 
that tortures me. Were you to fall 
ill from this dreadful exposure, I could 
never forgive myself, for I should have 
only my own folly to blame.” 

Just then a bright flash and heavy 
peal put it beyond doubt that a thunder- 
storm had mingled in the elemental 
strife, and its ominous sound was pro- 
longed in echoing peals from the sur- 
rounding rocks — now further off, now 
nearer, till, their circuit complete, it 
died in distance away. 

«* A thunder-storm in winter,” said 
Fides, trembling. ‘This is doubly 
awful.” 

** Who knows what a blessing it may 

bring elsewhere, while among these 
rocks it can do little harm,” said Os- 
wald, striving to afford comfort, when 
he himself could take little, as they 
resolutely urged their way towards the 
valley. 
“ Thanks be to Heaven, I hear men’s 
voices,” joyfully exclaimed Fides. * It 
must be the good Hussites, come out 
in search of us ;” and in this hope she 
flew with the speed ofa chamois on 
her upward way, so that Oswald could 
scarcely follow her. 
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But there advanced, meantime, on 
them from behind, a very different 
band, consisting of Colonel Goes, the 
detestable Hinka, his helmet still sur- 
mounting a bandaged head, and a von 
of Lichtenstein’s dragoons, who level- 
led their carabines at the fugitives. 

«Stand !” cried Goes, who had re- 
cognised his son from afar, in a voice 
whose hoarse, angry tones strove with 
the thunder-peals — “Stand, or my 
men shall fire upon you.” 

‘*Father, sin not,” exclaimed the 
despairing youth, standing with drawn 
sword over his beloved, who had sunk 
upon her knees. ‘God defend the 
innocent, and judge between us. 
Hear you not how he warns you with 
his thunders ?” 

At this the Captain burst out in a 
hellish laugh. 

** Seize the rebel and his heretic 
bride!” cried the enraged Colonel; and 
the Captain, delighted with the order, 
waved to the dragoons to follow him, 
and ran, strong in his help at hand, 
forward, brandishing his sword. The 
Colonel followed closely in his wrath ; 
the soldiers brought up the rear, 

**« God preserve me from parricide,” 
cried Oswald, looking upward to hea- 
ven, and, sheathing his weapon, ad- 
vanced toward the party. 

At that moment there came a sud- 
den blinding flash of blue and vivid 
light, too unearthly and terrible for 
sunshine. A deafening peal succeeded 
instantly, and with it, loosened from 
the loftiest peak, a mighty fragment of 
rock fell crashing to the earth, which 
trembled at the shock, as if in an 
earthquake. A short, sharp cry was 
heard, and pursuer and pursued sunk 
together unconscious on the ground. 

When Oswald came to himself, his 
first glance sought the wretched Fides. 
She lay a few yards behind the rest, in 
a deadly swoon. He flew to her, flung 
snow, in lieu of water, on her face, 
and warmed her cold, blue lips with 
kisses. At length she slowly opened 
her eyes, and revived. 


a x. Oswald! still alive!” cried 

she, folding her hands in pious thank- 

fulness to heaven. ‘‘ The Lord hath 

pone over us in the tempest, but he. 
ath shown himself gracious.” 

*¢ Pious maiden,” said the Colonel, 
who, leaning like a dying man upon a. 
soldier, was standing: behind the pair, 
** you can thus speak from out the ful. 
ness of your innocent heart, but the 
sinner must smite on his breast, and 
say, The Lord is just, and hath 
judged righteous judgment in his ve 
wrath; yet I have cause to bless his. 
mercy, which, while he punished the 
incorrigible evil-doer, and warned 
with the voice of his thunders the 
self-blinded man, has left to him at 
least a span of existence for repen- 
tance and confession. Let me avail 
myself of this day of grace. My son, 
forgive me. I had forgotten to be a 
man and a futher; but on life’s brink 
I will again show myself both.” 

«Your kindness revives me, father,” 
said Oswald, pressing with all a son’s 
duty his parent’s hand to his lips, But 
all of a sudden his thoughts reverted 
to the fiend who had lured his father 
hither, a partner in his projected 
crime ; and, snatching his sword from 
the ground, his eye flashing destruc- 
tion, sought around for the Ea tain. 

** He whom ye seek is not fur off,” 
said Goes to him, in a hoarse whisper, 
but nought of it to the maiden — the 
shock would be too much for her. 

So saying, he led with trembling 
hand his son towards the huge fallen 
block, which, yet smoking with hea- 
ven’s fire, lay right across the path ; 
and, shuddering, he beheld, protruding 
from beneath, a drawn sword yet 

rasped firmly in a stiffened hand. 
he Captain’s plumed hat lay beside 
it, and a tiny rill of blood trickled 
from below the rock, dying the snow 
with red. 

‘* Behold God's judgment here! and 
pray for his mercy on your father,” 
said Goes, with faltering voice, and 
sank on Oswald’s breast. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Wirn soft returning hues of health 
and joy upon her faded cheek, some 
three months later sat Frau Rosen 
in the weaver’s widow's little parlour 
in Friedland. On either side of her 
sat Oswald and Fides, holding each a 


hand of their dear mother, and re. 
joicing at her recovery. Once more 
there resounded without a sound of 
horse’s footsteps, and a carriage and 
four, bearing the arms of Colonel Goes, 
drew up before the door. Out of it 
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ste the Merchant Fissel, still pale 
Satins 


rd from his late misfortunes, 
and walked into the room; and as 
common trials when past but draw 
closer and closer loving hearts, warm 
and cordial were their mutual embraces, 
while memory called forth many a 
tear. 

“How goes it in our beloved 
Schweidnitz ?” first inquired the ma- 
tron. 

*¢ Badly enough still,” replied Fis- 
sel, “* though not perhaps quite so un- 
bearably as when you left it. "Tis 
true there is no end of confiscations ; 
the Jesuits swarm, and spread more 
and more ; and the judges set over us 
by the Burggraf, go on decreeing and 
commanding that all shall join the 
Catholic communion, and no one dare 
to frequent the Lutheran churches. 
But the decrees are less stringently 
enforced; and since it has pleased 
God to relieve us of the tyrannical 
Count Dohna, even the frightful mili- 
tary executions are become less fre- 
quent. Many of the troops have been 
withdrawn, and only two weak squad- 
rons remain in the town. In short, 
I must give the Colonel the credit of 
having done all in his power, even at 
considerable risk to himself, to lighten 
our burdens.” 

** May God reward him for it!" said 
Frau Rosen, “and blot out of the re.. 
cord of his transgressions the sins of 
many a cruel, bitter hour.” 

*¢IT come as his ambassador,” con- 
tinued the merchant, ‘* commissioned 
to carry you all together to the inn 
near the rocks of Adensbach, where he 
—* to celebrate a family festi- 
val.” 

«There ?” asked Oswald, much as- 
tonished. ‘This portends something 
important —nay, surely, something 
joyful.” 

** He keeps his plans mighty secret,” 
said Fesse!. ‘I did my best to find 
them out, but learnt nothing. That 
it is to be a great calshiesion, f gather. 
ed from the extent of the preparations, 
He left Schweidnitz the day before 
yesterday, taking with him a stone- 
mason and nursery gardener; and he 
desires you may be suitably and richly 
attired on the occasion, for which I 
bring the needful.” 

So saying he went out, and returned 
with two packages, which he delivered 
to the young couple. Fides ran skip- 
ping with hers to her mother, that 
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they might open it together, and to- 
gether enjoy the first sight of the con- 
tents. Oswald meanwhile tore open 
his parcel, and found within a richly 
gold-embroidered Danish officer's uni- 
form, with all its requisite appen- 
dages. 

“‘The time for this is long past!" 
said he, in a tone of vexation; ** and 
methinks it were ridiculous to wear 
the insignia of a rank and service to 
which I have ceased to belong.” 

‘‘The objection had not escaped 
your father, who, nevertheless, requests 
you, as a personal favour to himself, 
to wear the uniform to-day, in spite of 
any feeling which might lead you to 
do otherwise.” 

**© Ah! Oswald, look here!” cried 
Fides, joyfully, holding out to him her 
share of the gifts—a rich white silken 
dress, and costly diamond ornaments, 

‘* All very fine!” said he, casting a 
hasty glance over the bridal attire; 
** but is there no myrtle-wreath among 
them ?” 

«*T have already looked for it, and 
in vain,” said Fides, blushing at her 
own admission. 

** Alas!” sighed Oswald, ‘then the 
best is wanting! and my dearest hopes 
for to day at least put to flight!” 

*‘ Murmur not against your futher, 
my dear son,” was Fessel's counsel. 
«« That he intends kindly by you and 
Fides, I am ready to stand surety.” 

«* Well, well,” said Oswald, taking 
his packet under his arm to go and 
dress himself, * but the myrtle-wreath 
above all things should not have been 
forgotten !”” 


Foaming and champing, the four 
blood Arabs drew up in front of the 
little inn of Adenbach, all decorated 
with green boughs for a festivity. On 
the threshold stood, with a glad coun- 
tenance, the old Colonel, his arms out- 
stretched to welcome the inmates of 


the carriage. Oswald handed out his 
Fides; and Fessel his good mother- 
in-law. Goes stepped up to the latter— 

‘You have lost much by our means,” 
said he, much moved; ‘can you for. 
give ?” 

‘¢If not, could I deserve the name 
of Christian ?” replied the matron, in 
a friendly tone. 

** God reward you for it,” said the 
Colonel, and led her into the house, in 
whose large public room, adorned with 
flowers, some Protestant staff-officers 
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in the Emperor's service, were assem- 
bled. And now entered Oswald and 
Fides, her natural loveliness: heighten- 
ed by her rich attire. 

«* Ah! what a charming creature !" 
exclaimed Goes. ‘Truly, my son, 
had your choice wanted an excuse, 
this moment would have afforded it.” 

**Qh! Oswald is far handsomer than 
I,” cried Fides, with her wonted 
naiveté, and with a glance of tender 
admiration at her betrothed. 

‘*I am sorry I cannot share your 
satisfaction with myself,” said Oswald, 
forcing a smile; ‘* but I may be par- 
doned for feeling ill at ease in a dress 
which no longer belongs to me, and 
which I feel ashamed to assume.” 

** It belongs to you in right of this,” 
said the Colonel, warmly, len his 
son a paper. It was a major’s com- 
mission in the service of Denmark. 

‘¢ This is entirely contrary to my 
wishes,” cried Oswald, shocked rather 
than elated, as he read, ‘“‘I had for 
ever forsworn the sword.” 

«* That is not to be done in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, my good Oswald,” 
said his father. ‘In this iron age a 
man must wield the sword himself, if 
he would bow not the neck beneath it; 
nor will it be otherwise for many a day. 
You have, moreover, incontestibly 
proved on more than one occasion 
that you could never descend to the 
subjection of humble civil life ; and on 
every emergency were prompt to draw 
that very sword which in words you 
profess yourself desirous to abjure. I 
rejoice in it from my heart, for in it I 
recognise my blood, and your utter 
unfitness for burgher pursuits. Serve 
again, you must—our joint honour de- 
mands it. To serve under the Emperor 
your conscience forbids; I have, there- 
fore, for both our sakes, sought for 
you the colours which seemed likeliest 
to suit. A lasting peace has been con- 
cluded between Denmark and the Em- 
pire. Your new engagement leads you 
far from Silesia, into the land where 
your creed, here proscribed, universally 
prevails. You are thus spared the an- 
noyance of seeing much of evil here, 
which you would be powerless to avert; 
and all this I have considered, and had 
in my eye, in soliciting for you the 
honourable employment, which I trust 
you will not, under the circumstances, 
despise.” 
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“You are right!" cried Oswald. 
“IT honour your forethought, and ac- 
cept the gift with gratitude from your 
fatherly hand.” 

‘‘That my endeavours were so 
speedily crowned with success,” con- 
tinuedGoes, ‘** you may thank a patron 
whom you may be said, in the strictest 
sense of the word, to have won with 
your sword at Dessau— the Duke of 
Friedland! He wrote with his own 
hand to Copenhagen in your favour, 
and the pacificator of Lubeck could 
have but one reply from King Christian, 
to even a more unreasonable request.” 

‘* Honour to the Lion!” cried Frau 
Rosen, jestingly. ‘The powerful 
among wild beasts are always more or 
less generous.” 

«Everything is ready,” said the 
Hussite landlord, entering, and throw- 
ing wide the doors, 

“Give thy Fides thine arm, my 
son, and follow that man,” said the 
Colonel. The couple gazed wonder. 
ingly on each other, and obeyed the 
behust. Behind them walked the ma- 
tron, escorted by the Colonel and 
Fessel, and the officers brought up the 
rear. 

The procession took its way directly 
towards the rocks, and at length came 
in sight of the well-remembered block 
—now, presenting, however, lit up by 
the golden rays of a bright evening 
sun, a widely different and more 
friendly aspect. It was surrounded on 
either side by hedges of laurel, twined 
for the occasion with garlands of 
flowers, and on its smooth natural wall 
a tablet had been hewn out, bearing 
the inscription, ‘Here fell God's 
thunderbolt, to punish and to warn,” 
with year and day beneath. Before 
the rocky memento stood an altar, 
formed of the débris of the block. 
Beside it, in his priestly dress, stood 
the old pastor from Husse’s Rest, 
with open book in hand; on either 
side stood Fissel’s happy children, 
bearing and scattering flowers. 

‘*What can this be?” murmured 
Fides in sweet surprise to her Oswald, 
as the Colonel drew forth, and placed 
upon her head, the missing myrtle. 
wreath, 

‘* Unite this couple, reverend sir,” 
said the father, giving way to a 
parent's emotion, and leading the long- 
tried lovers to the altar. 
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We must commence our second paper 
of this series by correcting an omission 
in the first, which carries us back to 
the year 1663 ; at which date a come- 
dy was printed in Dublin, entitled Hic 
et Ubique. ‘The author was Ricuarp 
Heap, an Irishman, and the son of a 
minister in Ireland; who being mur- 
dered during the great rebellion and 
massacre of 1641, his widow, with 
this son, then very young, went over 
to England. ‘The youth received a 
good education through the interest of 
some friends who had a regard for the 
memory of his father; and, being sent 
by them to Oxford, completed his stu- 
dies in the same college to which his 
parent had formerly belonged. Narrow 
circumstances, however, removed him 
from the university before he could 
obtain a degree, and he was bound ap- 
prentice to a bookseller. When out 
of his time he married, and set up in 
the same business on his own account; 
but he was beset by two pernicious 
passions — poetry and gaming; the 
one of which is generally unprofitable, 
and the other almost always destruc- 
tive. Being speedily ruined, he re- 
tired to his native country, and wrote 
the comedy we have named above ; 
which was acted privately with great 
applause, and procured for the author 
much reputation and a small sum of 
money. Flushed by this success, he 
went back to England, reprinted his 

lay, and dedicated it to the Duke of 
Sedesnouth. But here his gleam of 
fortune expired, and meeting with 
no encouragement, he once more had 
recourse to his former trade of book- 
selling. Pleasure and poetry continued 
to impede his progress in life. He 
failed a second time, and endeavoured 
to live by his pen; but many of his 

roductions were dull, and others ob- 
jectionable. According to Winstanley, 
who was personally acquainted with 
him, he encountered constant difficulties 
and afflictions, and perished by drown- 
ing, when crossing to the Isle of Wight, 


in 1678. His comedy is very scarce; 
and is principally curious to book- 
collectors from its rarity. 

In regular chronological succession, 
Tuomas Doacet ought, perhaps, to 
have been named before Farquhar. 
‘The exact year of his birth is not given 
in any theatrical record wherein he is 
named; but we find him an actor in 
London as early as 1691, when he per- 
formed Deputy Nincompoop, in a bad 
comedy by Durfey, called Love for 
Money, or the Boarding School. He 
was born in Castle- street, Dublin, 
and made his first theatrical essay on 
the stage of his native city; but not 
meeting the encouragement he expect- 
ed, and appears to have deserved, he 
passed over to England, and entered 
a strolling company. He soon found 
his way to London, and established 
himself at Drury-lane and Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, giving universal satisfac. 
tion in all the various characters he 
assumed. Congreve was his leading 
admirer and patron; and wrote Fon- 
dlewife in The Old Bachelor, and Ben 
in Love for Love, to suit his peculiar 
style of acting. His manner was 
marked by great originality, and a 
scrupulous study of nature, without 
vulgar exaggeration. He knew ex- 
actly when and where to pull up his 
oe at a full gallop, and was particu- 
arly careful to dress with propriety 
even to the minutest article. In 1709 
he was fortunate enough to be joined 
with Cibber and Wilks in a new pa- 
tent, granted by Queen Anne to 
Drury-lane Theatre; but in 1712, 
Booth was forced upon them as a sharer 
im the management. This disgusted 
Dogget to such an extent that he threw 
up his interest in the property, which 
was said to be worth one thousand 
pounds per annum. Cibber says, he 
was driven out of the management by 
the tyrannical temper of Wilks. One 
story is good until the other side of 
the question is heard. He had, how- 
ever, from habits of systematic fru- 
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gality, saved a competent independence, 
and retired in the meridian of his life 
and reputation. He died, and was 
buried at Eltham, in Kent, on the 22nd 
of September, 1721. Dogget was an 
ardent politician, and so strong an 
advocate for the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, that he never omitted any occa- 
sion of expressing his sentiments on 
that topic. In the year when George I. 
succeeded to the throne, he gave a 
waterman’s coat and silver badge to be 
rowed for on the Thames by six water- 
men, on the Ist day of August, being 
the anniversary of that monarch’s ac- 
cession. At his death he bequeathed 
a certain sum of money, the interest 
of which was to be appropriated an- 
nually, for ever, to the purchase of a 
like coat and badge, to be rowed for in 
honour of the day. This ceremony is 
regularly performed on every succes- 
sive Ist of August ; the claimants set- 
ting out on agiven signal, at that time 
of the tide when the current is 
strongest against them, and rowing 
from the “Old Swan,” at London 
Bridge, to the “* White Swan,” at 
Chelsea. 

In 1696, Dogget wrote a comedy, 
called The Country Wake ; which was 
acted at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 
supported by the joint talent of him- 
self, Betterton, Underhill, Kynaston, 
Trefusis, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, Mrs. Bowman, and Mrs. Leigh. 

ifteen years afterwards it was re- 
vived, and cut into a farce, by Dog- 
get himself, under the title of Flora, 
or Hob in the Well ; in which shape it 
kept the stage for many seasons. Both 
the comedy and the farce have been 
erroneously attributed to Colley Cib- 
ber, although each was printed at dif- 
ferent times with Dogget’s name in the 
title page. Leigh, the actor, con- 
structed another farce from the same 
source, which was produced in 1720, 
and repeated in 1732; but the original 
play is much better than any of the 
pieces that have been taken from it. 
As a remarkable instance of Dogget’s 
attention to costume and making up 
for the stage, we may mention his mise 


Head— Dogget. 





* Tony Aston’s theatrical pamphlet is very scarce and curious. 


privately circulated, but never published. 
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en scene, in Moneytrap, in Sir John 
Vanburgh’s comedy of the Confederacy. 
He appeared in an old threadbare black 
coat, to which he had put new cuffs, 
pockets, lids, and buttons, purposely 
to render its natural rustiness more con- 
spicuous; the neck was so stuffed as 
to make him look round-shouldered, 
and give his head a peculiar promi- 
nency; his square-toed shoes were. 
large enough to buckle over those he 
wore in common, which made his legs 
appear smaller than they really were. 

e could, with great exactness, paint 
his face so as to represent seventy, 
eighty, and ninety distinctly; which 
occasioned Sir Godfrey Kneller to tell 
him one day, that he excelled him in 
his own art —that he could only copy 
nature from the originals before bim, 
but that Dogget could vary them at 
pleasure, and always preserve a true 
resemblance. Donne says (‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus”) that Johnson excelled 
all actors of his day in this sort of 
painting; and Waldron tells us, that 
Garrick’s skill in preparing his face for 
Tear or Lusignan was as remarkable as 
his performance. 

Tony Aston* has given an os 
description of Dogget, which is wort! 
transcribing. He says—‘ Dogget once 
attempted to play Phorbas in CEdipus ; 
but when he said, ‘Oh! I wish Phor- 
bas had perished in that very moment,’ 
the audience burst into a loud laughter, 
and Dogget’s progress in tragedy was 
stopt from that time. He was the 
most faithful and pleasing actor that 
ever was, for he never deceived his au- 
dience ; because, while they gazed at 
him, he was working up the joke, 
which broke out suddenly ininvoluntary 
acclamations and laughter. He was the 
best face-painter and gesticulator on the 
stage, and a thorough master of several 
dialects. Dogget, in person, was a 
little lively man ; in behaviour he was 
modest, cheerful, and complaisant—he 
sang in company very agreeably, and 
in public very comically. He danced 
the Cheshire Round full as well as 
the famous Captain George, and with 
much more nature and nimbleness. I 


It seems to have been 


It consists of twenty-four pages, and is called in 


the title-page, “‘A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, Esq.; his Lives of the Famous 


Actors and Actresses.” 
to have been written in 1747 and 1748, 


There is no date, but it seems, from comparing matters introduced, 
Isaac Reed wrote in his copy, “ Although I have 
possessed this pamphlet twenty-six years, 1 have never seen a duplicate of it.” 
copy fell into the hands of Mr. Field, at whose sale, in 1827, it produced £1 163. 


Isaac Reed's 
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have had the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion for one year, when I travelled 
with him in his strolling company, and 
found him a man of very good sense, 
but illiterate; for he wrote me word 
thus—‘ Sir, I will give you a hole (in- 
stead of whole) share.’ He dressed 
neat, and something fine, in a plain 
cloth coat and a brocaded waistcoat. 
While I travelled with him, each sharcr 
kept his horse, and was everywhere re- 
spected as a gentleman.” 

According to Tony Aston, strolling 

layers were well off in those days, and 
tter mounted than when they visited 
Elsinore, and, as Hamlet informs us, 
quoting from an old ballad, ‘then 
came each actor on his ass.” Williams, 
commonly called Ned Williams, of the 
Dublin Theatre, who died in 1844, 
aged eighty-one, once informed the 
writer of this notice that he had been 
acquainted with a very ancient country 
actor, who remembered Dogget, and 
ave imitations of him; from which Wil- 
iams thought that Michael Fullam, in 
his younger and best days, must have 
had much the same manner and perso- 
nal appearance. 

Ricuarp Steck te was born in Dublin, 
about the year 1676. The family were 
of English extraction, but one branch 
possessed a considerable estate in the 
county of Wexford. His father was 
a barrister, practising in the Irish me- 
tropolis, and private secretary to 
James Duke of Ormond. Richard 
was sent over to England while very 
young ; he received his first education 
at the Charter-house, whence he was 
removed to Merlin College, Oxford, 
in 1692. His inclination and genius 
being turned to polite literature, he 
commenced author during his _resi- 
dence at the university, and finished 
a comedy, which, on consideration, he 
coerce as unworthy of his genius. 
He left his college generally respected 
and beloved, but without a degree ; 
and being inflamed with a strong de- 
sire to become a soldier, enlisted as a 
private in the horse-guards. By this 
step, in direct opposition to the wishes 
of his friends, he lost his succession to 
the Irish estate. By personal merit 
and agreeable qualities he so recom- 
mended himself to the officers, that he 
rose to bea cornet. At the same time 
he acquired a taste for indulgence and 
gaiety, which beset him ever after, and 
involved him in difficulties throughout 
the remainder ofhis life. In his hours of 
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reflection, and while yet in early youth, 
he drew up his little treatise, entitled, 
««The Christian Hero,” designed ori- 
ginally, as he himself tells us, to be a 
check upon his own passions, In 
1701, he printed it, with a dedication 
to Lord Cutts, who appointed him his 
secretary, and procured him a company 
in Lord Lucas’s regiment of fuziliers, 
Steele's book was so directly a contra- 
diction to the whole course of his life, 
that it became a subject of merciless 
raillery ; but although he was unable 
to correct the lapses of his heart and 
temperament, he never prostituted his 
pen to laud or excuse the follies he 
condemned, while he continued to in. 
dulge in them. 

At the beginning of Queen Anne's 
reign, he obtained the profitable place 
of Gazetteer, through the friendship 
of Lord Halifax and the Earl of 
Sunderland, to whom he had been 
recommended by his school- fellow, 
Addison. In 1704, his first comedy, 
The Tender Husband, was acted with 
great success. The Lying Lover failed, 
and somewhat checked his ardour in 
the cause of the dramatic muse. Early 
in 1709, he turned his humorous 
thoughts into another channel, and 
began to publish The Tatler, in 
concert with Dr. Swift. The reputa- 
tion he acquired by this admirable pe- 
riodical, obtained for him a commis. 
sionership of stamp duties in 1710, 
In the following year, he dropped The 
Tatler,and commenced The Spectator, 
afterwards followed by The Guardian, 
in both of which he was joined by Ad. 
dison. By degrees he ripened up into 
a violent politician, taking a strong 
side against the ministry ; and as he 
was resolved to get into the House of 
Commons, resigned his posts and pen- 
sion to anticipate their being taken 
from him. At the meeting of the new 
Parliament he was returned for the 
borough of Stockbridge, in Hampshire, 
and took his seat accordingly ; but he 
was expelled in a few days after the 
opening of the session, for writing 
sundry seditious and scandalous libels. 
After the death of Queen Anne, he 
was taken into favour by George I., 
whose claims to the throne he had 
advocated in periodical papers called 
The Spinster and The Reader. The 
new King gave him some lucrative si- 
necures and patents, and knighted him 
in 1715, soon after which he also re- 
ceived five hundred pounds from Sir 
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Robert Walpole for special services. 
He was again elected to Parliament, 
and sat as one of the representatives 
of Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. In 
1718, he buried his second wife, who 
had brought him a handsome fortune, 
and a good estate in Wales; but the 
demon of improvidence perpetually 
dogged his steps, and no matter what 
his income might be, his extravagance 
exceeded it. Few men have been re- 
duced to greater shifts, or have more 
signally illustrated the misery of being 
constantly in debt. On one occasion, 
when there was an execution in his 
house, he was under the necessity of 
receiving company, and had sufficient 
address to prevail upon the bailiffs in 
possession to put on liveries, and pass 
for his servants. The farce succeeded 
but fora short time; for the knight 
enforcing his order to one of them in 
a manner which this satellite of the 
law thought too authcritative, the 
disguised menial threw off the mask, 
and discovered his real avocation. 
Steele often borrowed money from his 
more prudent friend, Addison, and 
while under the pressure of the obliga- 
tion, lost his usual flow of spirits, and 
became dull and silent. Addison was 
once provoked to say to him, ‘ Either 
pay me the money you owe, or contra- 
dict me.” The story of the arrest has 
been differently told by various autho- 
rities. Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Addison, says — ‘* Steele, whose im- 
provident generosity, or vanity of pro- 
fusion, kept him always incurably ne- 
cessitous, upon some pressing exigence, 
in an evil hour, borrowed one hundred 
pounds of his friend Addison, probably 
without much purpose ofrepayment ; but 
Addison, who seems to have bad other 
notions of a hundred pounds, grew im- 
peg of delay, and reclaimed his loan 

y an execution. Steele felt with great 


sensibility the obduracy of his creditor, 
but with emotions of sorrow rather 


than of anger.” Dr. Johnson, it will 
be remembered, wrote this in 1781. 
Mr. Macaulay, reverting to this 
subject in his Essay on the Life and 
Writings of Addison, which first ap- 


* A very doubtful authority, by the way. 


Steele. 
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ared in July, 1843, thus expresses 
imself :— 


“ Addison regarded Steele with kindness, 
not unmingled with scorn ; tried, with little 
success, to keep him out of scrapes, intro- 
duced him to the great, procured a good 
place for him, corrected his plays, and, 
though by no means rich, Jent him large 
sums of money. One of these loans appears, 
from a letter dated in August, 1708, to have 
amounted to a thousand pounds. These pe- 
cuniary transactions probably led to frequent 
bickerings. It is said that, on one occasion, 
Steele’s negligence, or dishonesty, provoked 
Addison to repay himself by the help of a 
bailiff. We cannot join with Miss Aikin in 
rejecting this story. Johnson heard it from 
Savage,* who heard it from Steele. Few private 
transactions, which took place a hundred and 
twenty years ago, are proved by stronger 
evidence than this. But we can by no means 
agree with those who condemn Addison's 
severity. The most amiable of mankind may 
be moved to indignation, when what he 
has earned hardly, and lent with great in- 
convenience to himself, for the purpose of 
telieving a friend in distress, is squandered 
with insane profusion. —The real history, 
we have little doubt, was something like 
this: A letter comes to Addison, imploring 
help in pathetic terms, and promising refor- 
mation and speedy repayment. Poor Dick 
declares that he has not an inch of candle, or 
a bushel of coals, or credit with the butcher 
for a shoulder of mutton. Addison is moved. 
He determines to deny himself some medals 
which are wanting to his series of the 
‘ Twelve Cesars ;’ to put off buying the new 
edition of ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary ;’ and to wear 
his old sword and buckles another year. In 
this way he manages to send a hundred 
pounds to his friend. The next day he calls 
on Steele, and finds scores of gentlemen and 
ladies assembled. The fiddles are playing ; 
the table is groaning under champagne, bur- 
gundy, and pyramids of sweetmeats. Is it 
strange that a man whose kindness is thus 
abused should send a sheriff’s officer to re- 
claim what is due to him 2?” 


The question is here put strongly, 
but somewhat hypothetically. Tho 
case may be fairly interpreted, but 
seems, nevertheless, a little coloured 
on the one side for effect. Victor's 
account of the matter is worth atten- 
tion. It differs materially¢ from the 


¢ Benjamin Victor was originally a peruke-maker. He arrived at the dignity of a dramatic 


writer, under-manager, and Irish laureate. 


When he wrote his first play, he took it to Rich, 


who said, laconically, “ ‘This won't do.” “‘ Why not?” asked the poet, indignantly. ‘“ Too 
much horse-hair in it,” replied the manager. See Victor’s works, published by subscription, 


in three volumes, 8vo, in 1776, 
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others, and places -Addison’s conduct 
in quite another light. According to 
his statement, Steele built an elegant 
small house adjoining to the side of 
the Palace at Hampton Court. He 
furnished it completely, and_ lived 
there for a few years, with the utmost 
delight. But as he was a stranger to 
economy, he often became embarassed, 
and at last applied to Addison to lend 
him a thousand pounds on a mortgage 
of the house and furniture, which 
request was complied with, and his 
attorney directed to draw a bond and 
judgment, payable in twelve months ; 
at the expiration of which, Steele not 
having the thousand pounds ready to 
repay, Addison’s attorney entered up 
an execution. ‘The house and furni- 
ture were sold, and the surplus arising 
to Steele was sent to him, with a gen- 
teel letter from Addison, to assign his 
friendly reason for taking so extraor- 
dinary a step—viz., to try (if possible) 
to awake him from that lethargy which 
must otherwise end in his inevitable 
ruin, Steele received the letter with 
his usual philosophical composure, and 
met his friend with the same gaiety of 
temper that he had always done, and 
which continued to subsist during 
Addison's life. Victor says he had 
this anecdote from Wilks, and adds— 
#*During the last year which Steele 
passed in London, I seldom missed 
secing him in some part of every day ; 
and being always delighted with his 
old stories, 1 ventured, when I found 
him in the vein, to mention the above 
remarkable anecdote. He told me it 
was literally true, and that he received 
it, as he believed it was meant by his 
friend, to do him service.” 

Addison died in 1719, and Steele 
thenceforth was left to write alone, 
and to struggle unaided with the diffi- 
culties of his own creation; but still 
he found time to wield his pen against 
the mischievous South Sea scheme, 
which had nearly ruined half the na- 
tion. Although irretrievably embar- 
rassed himself, he had no desire to 
witness a national bankruptcy. 

In 1722, being restored to his office 
and authority as chief manager of 
Drury-Lane, he produced his comedy of 
The Conscious Lovers, which had been 
written several years before. This is 
unquestionably the best of his plays, 
as it was also the last. It ran eigh- 


teen successive nights, and was acted 
altogether twenty-seven times. The 
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profits must have been considerable, 
without mentioning five hundred pounds 
preaseten to the author by King voor 
+» to whom it was dedicated, Stee 
has in this comedy very happily adapt- 
ed the outlines of the Andrian of Te. 
rence to modern times and manners. 
In the preface he says that he wrote 
this play for the sake of the scene in 
the fourth act, wherein young Bevil 
evades the quarrel with his friend 
Myrtle, and which sets forth in a 
strong light the folly of duelling, and 
the absurdity of what is falsely called 
amongst gentlemen, the point of honour. 
This principle has since been more ela- 
borately treated by Richardson in the 
affair between Sir Charles Grandison 
and Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. Yet to 
Steele is due the merit of being the 
first to write boldly in opposition to that 
untenable chimera of society, which is 
nowalmost entirelyexploded. TheCon- 
scious Lovers was produced for the last 
time in London, at Covent Garden in 
1810, The moral sentiments of Bevil 
excite respect ; the sorrows of Indiana 
may still draw tears ; but the humours 
of ‘om and the vapid foppery of Cim- 
berton have long ceased to produce 
smiles, ‘The comedie larmoyante is 
little suited to the taste of an English 
audience. The critic'sm of Parson 
Adams, on the Conscious Lovers, is 
complimentary to the author's high 
sense of propriety, but will scarcely re- 
commend his play for revival. Joseph 
Andrews, it will be remembered, had 
quoted a passage of poetry, which he 
applied to his own situation. Adams 
asked him “ what stuff that was he 
was repeating?” To which Joseph 
answered, they were some lines he had 
gotten by heart out ofa play. “ Ay, 
there is nothing but heathenism to be 
learned from plays,” replied Adams. 
‘*T never heard of any that were fit for 
a Christian to read but Cato and the 
Conscious Lovers ; and, I must say, in 
the latter there are some things almost 
solemn enough for a sermon.” 

Steele, under the pressure of debt, 
sold his share in Drury-lane Theatre 
in 1723, and ina year after commenced 
a lawsuit with the purchasers, which 
was decided against him. He then re- 
tired to a small house on Haverstock- 
hill, on the road to Hampstead. A 
portion of this building, converted into 
a cottage, was in existence not long 
ago. Here Pope and other members 


of the Kit-cat Club, which during 
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summer was held at the Upper Flask 
on Hampstead Heath, used to call on 
him, and take him in their carriages to 
the place of rendezvous.* While re- 
siding in this locality he was seized by 
a paralytic attack, which greatly im- 
paired his intellectual powers, and 
rendered him totally incapable of any 
further literary exertion, Under these 
calamitous circumstances, and with 
means reduced almost to nothing, he 
retired to Langunnor, in South Wales, 
and died there on the 21st September, 
1729, being then about fifty-three years 
of age. Of three children, by his se- 
cond wife, one only survived him; a 
daughter, named Elizabeth, who was 
married young, in 1731, to the Ho- 
nourable John Trevor, a Welsh judge, 
afterwards Baron Trevor of Bromham. 

The dramatic works of Sir Richard 
Steele are six in number, and all co- 
medies :— The Funeral, or Grief a-la- 
mode; The Tender Husband, or the 
Accomplished Fools; The Lying Lover, 
or the Ladies’ Friendship ; The Con- 
scious Lovers; The Gentleman; and 
The School of Action. The two last 
were left unfinished in manuscript, 
and were printed by John Nicholls, 
Esq., F.A.S., in a new edition of 
Steele’s ‘ Epistolatory Correspon- 
dence,” in 1809, The plays of this 
writer are vigorous, manly, and pure ; 
autterly free from the charges which 
Collier, with strong grounds of accusa- 
tion, set forward against those of Dry- 
‘den, Congreve, Cibber, and Vanburgh. 
But respectable dullness is more fatal 
to comedy than overflowing impro- 
priety. Let us compare Farquhar and 
Steele. The former is lively and li- 
centious ; the latter moral but melan- 
choly.t The humour of Farquhar 
flows in a continual stream without 
effort, and is exuberant and sponta- 
neous; the mirth of Steele is sombre, 
strained, and sparingly distributed. 
According to the standard of modern 
taste, the plays of Farquhar are re- 
jected because they are sparkling and 
coarse ; those of Steele as being heavy 
and refined. The same effect has 
arisen from opposite causes. Steele is 


_ Steele. 
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dramatically dead; there can be. no 
question on that point. But Farquhar 
is perhaps only in a syncope, a trance, 
a temporary lethargy, from which he 
may start up again in renovated life, 
and with modernised habiliments. The 
Recrviting Officer, The Inconstant, and 
The Beaux Stratagem, with certain 
expurgations and amendments on the 
score of manners and style, may possi- 
bly be acted in 1955; but The Con- 
scious Lovers, The Funeral, and The 
Tender Husband are buried deeper 
under the waters of oblivion than 
Prospero proposed to drown his magic 
book ; and no hydraulic pressure that 
has ever yet been dreamed of, will be 
found sufficient to draw them up again, 
Macaulay has summed up the character 
of Steele, perhaps with justice, but cer- 
tainly with severity. He says—‘‘ He 
was one of those people whom it is im- 
possible either to hate or to respect. 
His temper was sweet, his affections 
warm, his spirits lively, his passions 
strong, and his principles wel His 
life was spent in sinning and repenting, 
in inculeating what was right, and 
doing what was wrong. In specula- 
tion he was a man of piety and ho- 
nour ; in practice he was much of the 
rake, and a little of the swindler. He 
was, however, so good-natured that it 
was not easy to be seriously angry with 
him, and that even rigid moralists feel 
more inclined to pity than to blame 
him, when he dived into a spunging- 
house, or drank himself into a fever,” 
Steele, it must be admitted, did not 
illustrate the maxim that example was 
better than precept, and often failed 
to practice what he preached. But 
he never attempted to defend or exte- 
nuate his own faults, He was a 
stranger to the most distant appear- 
ance of envy or malevolence. He had 
nothing of the professional jealousy of 
authorship; he detracted from no 
man’s growing reputation; it could 
never be said of him that he was— 
** Alike reserv'd to blame or to commend, 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend,” 

So far from arrogating to himself any 
praise from his conjunction with Addi- 


* A society which consisted of about thirty noblemen and gentlemen of distinguished 
abilities, instituted in 1703, for the purpose of promoting the Protestant succession in the 


House of Hanover, 


The club took its name from one Christopher Kat, a pastry-cook, who 


lived near the tavern where they met in winter, in King-street, Westminster, and who sup- 


plied them with pastry. 


‘received, . that it was damned for its piety. 


.T Steele says in his preface to the Lying Lover, the only one of his plays that was ill- 
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son, he was the first to urge that ele- 
gant writer to affix a distinguishing 
mark to his papers, His greatest 
error was his systematic ignorance of 
economy. This, we cannot deny, 
amounted to want of principle, but it 
arose from a failing on the side of ge- 
nerosity rather than avarice. He was 
arake and a spendthrift, and, at the 
same time, one of the most agreeable 
and harmless of the class that ever 
trod the rounds of indulgence. 

Owen Swivey, or MacSwiney, was 
an Irish gentleman, well connected, 
and moving in good society. He must 
have been born considerably before 
the close of the seventeenth century, 
seeing that he died an aged man, in 
October, 1754. Cibber, writing of 
him many years before his death (in 
his “* Apology”) says :—“ If I should 
further add that this person has been 
well known in almost every metropolis 
of Europe; that few private men have 
with so little reproach run through 
more various turns of fortune ; that on 
the wrong side of three-score, he has 
yet the open spirit of a hale young 
fellow of five-and-twenty; that, though 
he still chooses to speak what he thinks 
to his best friends with an undisguised 
freedom, he is, notwithstanding, ac- 
ceptable to many persons of the first 
rank and condition; any one of 
whom (provided he likes them) may 
now send him for service to Constan- 
tinople, at half a day’s warning ; that 
time has not yet been able to make a 
visible change in any part of him but 
the colour of his hair, from a fierce 
coal-black to that of a milder milk. 
white ;—when I have taken this liberty 
with him, methinks it cannot be taking 
a much greater, if I should at once 
tell you that this person is Mr. Owen 
Swiney.” 

On the union of the two companies, 
in 1708, Swiney became director of 
the operas at the Queen’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket. ‘This position he 
attained through the interest of Sir 
John Vanburgh, to whom for several 
years he had been confidential trea- 
surer and adviser. In 1710-11, he 
was joined to the principal actors in 
the management of Drury-Lane, and 
two years later was compelled to re- 
sume the helm at the Opera-House, in 
the sinking condition in which Collier 
had left it. Atthe close of the season, 
he found the receipts so far short of 
the expenses, that he was compelled to 
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reside abroad for twenty years, until 
his finances were sufficiently recruited 
to enable him to return with safety. 
During the period of his exile, he was 
visited by many English travellers of 
condition, who either desired to renew 
or form acquaintance with him. On 
his return, he obtained a place in the 
Custom-house, and became also keeper 
of the King’s Mews. 

Swiney and Cibber, in their old age, 
were danglers after Peg W offington, who 
laughed at the two elders, but contrived 
to turn the homage of the former to 

rofitable account, for at his desth he 
eft her his heiress, bequeathing to her 
an estate in Ireland, producing £200 
per annum. The condition annexed 
was, that she should abjure the Roman 
Catholic faith, and become a Protes- 
tant. Victor gives the following ac- 
count of this rather singular affair :— 
** Mrs. Woffington was engaged at 
Dublin in 1752-53. When Christmas 
approached, as there are no perfor- 
mances in that week, the manager and 
Mrs. Woffington took a public journey 
together, to his seat at Quilca, in the 
county of Cavan, about fifty miles 
from Dublin. This téte-a-téte party 
(as Sheridan left his wife behind) could 
not fail to create merriment, in a place 
where the actions of remarkable per- 
sons, and especially of players, are 
presently known. New stories were 
propagated every morning about this 
mysterious couple, and whimsical re- 

orts of Mrs. Sheridan’s raging fits of 
Jealousy ; but Mrs. Sheridan was not 
only in the secret, but, being a lady of 
distinguished good sense, was at all 
times fully satisfied with the conduct 
of her husband. And now for the 
secret, which was very soon (as Scrub 
says) no secret at all. The manager, 
to show his politeness to Mrs. Wofling- 
ton, carried her down to Quilca, to 
meet a clergyman, who was to receive 
her recantation from the Romish re- 
ligion to the Protestant—I say to 
receive it, and to perform the cere- 
mony; because a motive more power. 
ful than any arguments that could be 
used by the whole body of the clergy, 
had already persuaded her to make 
that salutary change —an estate of 
£200 a-year in Ireland had been left 
her by her old friend and admirer, 
Owen MacSwiney, which she was put 
in possession of, by virtue of that re- 
cantation.” 

Murphy, in his“ Gray's InnJournal” 
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for January 20th, 1752-1753, gives 
an extract from a letter, which he says 
in joke he had received from Dublin. 
It runs thus — “ Various are the con- 
jectures concerning the motives which 
ave induced Mrs, Woffington to re- 
nounce the errors of the Church of 
Rome ; but the most probable opinion 
is, that some eminent lawyer advised 
her to this step, in order to qualify 
her to wear a sword in Sir pon 
Wildair and Lothario, which she could 
not safely attempt as a papist, it being 
highly penal in this kingdom for any 
of the Romish communion to bear 
arms.” Murphy’s paper is obviously 
intended as a satire on the existing 
enactment, but the date corroborates 
the fact, that Victor has not mistaken 
the time at which Mrs. Woffington 
made her recantation. But Swiney 
did not die until October 2, 1754. 
It seems, therefore, that the fair Peggy 
must have changed her creed on the 
promise of having the estate at Swiney’s 
death, or Swiney must have given it 
to her in his lifetime. The latter sup- 
position is scarcely probable, since he 
returned to England in such circum- 
stances as to make it desirable for him 
to have a benefit at Drury-lane, on 
the 26th of Feb., 1735. On that oc- 
casion the house produced an overflow. 
The pit and boxes were laid together, 
and a part of the stage was formed into 
boxes. Colley Cibber, who had re- 
tired the season before, returned for 
this night and acted Fondlewife in the 
Old Bachelor, for his old friend and 
colleague. 

Swiney is the author of three dra- 
matic pieces — The Quacks, or Love's 
the Physician, a comedy, afterwards 
curtailed into a farce; and Camilla, 
and Pyrrhus and Demetrius, operas. 
The Quacks was first acted at Drury- 
lane, in 1705. It was produced after 
being twice forbidden. Swiney says 
in the preface, ‘* This piece was to have 
been stifled, because the other house 
were to act one on the same subject.” 
The play is taken from Moliere’s 
L’ Amour Medecin, which came out in 
Paris in 1665, but Swiney’s alterations 
and additions have not improved what 
he has borrowed. His quacks have 
lost the pointed sarcasin of the original. 
Moliere hated and ridiculed all practi- 
tioners of the medical science, founded 
on an affront he had once received 
from the avaricious wife of an Zscula- 
pius with whom he lodged, and who 
VOL. XLVs—=NO. CCLXVI. 
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gave him notice to quit, because an- 
other offered a higher rent for his apart- 
ments, 

In the Festin de Pierre, Moliere de- 
fines a physician as ‘‘ Un homme que lon 
paye pour conter des fariboles dans la 
chambre d'un malade jusqu’ a ce que la 
nature lait gueri, ou que les remedes 
Vaient tué’”’—a man who is paid to 
talk nonsense in a sick chamber until 
the patient is cured by nature or killed 
by remedies. In ZL’ Amour Medecin, 
which was first acted in presence of 
the king, he had introduced the four 
leading court doctors, and provided 
the actors with masques so exactly re- 
sembling the living men that no one 
could doubt his intention. The phy- 
sicians were Messrs. de Fougerais, Es- 
prit, Guenaut, and d’Aquin. Mboliere 
requested his friend Boileau to supply 
him with suitable appellations for 
each, according to his professional at- 
tributes. Boileau went to his Lexicon, 
and compounded some from the Greek, 
which fitted them to a hair. ToM. De 
Fougerais he gave the name of Desfo- 
nandrés, which signifies killer of men ; 
to M. Esprit, who stuttered, that of 
Bahis, which means barking or chat- 
tering. By Macraton he designated 
M. Guenaut, who spoke with pedantic 
slowness; and Zomés, which means a 
bleeder, he applied to M. Aquin, who 
was the most inveterate Sangrado of 
his day. Swiney’s consultation of phy- 
sicians has lost all the personality of 
Moliere’s, which added much to the 
humour and raciness of the scene, but 
would not have been understood in 
England, unless the same idea had 
been adopted and applied to living ec- 
centricities. The Quacks was revived 
with curtailments for Mrs. Wofling- 
ton’s benefit, on the 30th March, 
1745. Camilla was acted at Drury- 
lane, in 1706, and afterwards at the 
Haymarket. Pyrrhus and Demetrius 
is a translation from the Italian of 
Scarlatti, and was performed at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket, in 
1709. 

Captain Witiram Paturrs, who 
died in 1734, and was born in Dublin, 
has been named as the author of a tra- 
gedy called The Revengeful Queen, 
acted at Drury-lane, in 1698; of an- 
other entitled Hibernia Freed, which 
was performed for three nights at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, in 1722; and ofa 
third, named Belisarius, produced at 
the same theatre in 1724, and which ran 
x 
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six nights. They were all printed, and 
cannot be much commended, either 
on the score of literary or dramatic 
pretensions. To these may be added, 
a comedy called St. Stephen's-Green, 
printed in Dublin, but never acted. 
Lhere was another William Phillips, 
not an Irishman, sometimes confound- 
ed with the beforenamed, and neither 
the identity of the individuals nor their 
productions are clearly ascertained. 
James Darcy, a native of the coun- 
ty of Galway, as his name iwplies, 
roduced two tragedies in Dublin — 
we and Ambition, in 1731; and The 
Orphan of Venice, in 1749. We have 
never met with the second, which pro- 
bably had little success, and does not 
appear to have been printed. The 
former is taken from an Arabian le- 
gend. The author says in his preface, 
** I found this story on the spot where 
it happened, and where I place the 
scene. Siddy-Conn, whom I call Cos- 
mez, was the reigning king when I 
was in Arabia, and for anything I 
know, is so still, The underplot of 
Odamar and Leiza is invention, as are 
several things in the main one. I can 
add nothing to the reputation of El- 
rington ; but of his brother Francis, I 
must say, I would prefer him in the 
a part, as in many others that 
e plays, to any one even in England. 
Mrs. Stirling, in every one’s opinion, 
as well as in mine, deserves all the en- 
comiums we can bestow upon her. 
Miss Nancy Elrington played Alzeyda, 
the third or fourth time of her appear- 
ing on the stage, and I appeal to all 
those that saw her if she does not pro- 
mise to make the greatest actress that 
we ever had in Ireland.” The elder 
Elrington here named was undoubtedly 
a great actor. -He died in July, 1732, 
aged 44. His figure was tall and well- 
proportioned, his voice strong, manly, 
and pleasing. He was the first person 
that performed Zanga in Dublin, and 
received the thanks of Dr. Young per- 
sonally, who held him by the hand a 
considerable time, and declared he had 
never seen the part done such justice 
to as by him, acknowledging, with 
some regret, that Mills, the original 
representative, did but mouth and 
growl the character. Booth once de- 
clared with enthusiasm that Elrington 





* Thomas Elrington is buried in St. Michan’s churchyard, Dublin, near the remains of 
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would make a dozen such actors as 
Mills.* 

Hitchcock states in his first volume, 
that on the 14th of Deeember, 1739, 
two new pieces were produced at the 
Smock-alley Theatre, in Dublin—a 
tragedy entitled The Treacherous Hus- 
band, and an opera called Whittington 
and his Cat. These,” he says, 
**were for the benefit of the author, 
who luckily is not recorded, nor can 
I find that the pieces were ever re- 
peated.” The author appears to have 
been Samvet Davey, an Irish actor 
of the company, of no particular note 
either for his histrionic or literary pre- 
tensions. There is a James Aynes, 
mentioned in the ‘ British Theatre" 
as a native of Ireland, and the author 
of two dramatic pieces— Sancho at 
Court, and The Kiss Accepted and 
Returned. The latter was acted at 
the Haymarket in 1744, and the for- 
mer was printed in 1742, with a pre- 
face, complaining of the deficient judg- 
ment of the manager of Drury-Lane, 
who refused to accept it. 

Of Dr. Samvet Mavpen (an Irish 
clergyman) less is generally known 
than he deserves. He was born in 
Ireland in 1686 or 1687, and received 
his education at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he introduced the scheme 
for promoting learning by premiums 
at the quarterly examination. He re- 
sided in the Irish metropolis during the 
greater part of his life, but occasion- 
ally visited London. In 1729, he pro- 
duced a tragedy called Themistocles, 
the Lover of his Country, which was 
acted at Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and had 
arun of nine nights. ‘The principal 
characters were represented by Quin, 
Ryan, and Walker. The language of 
this play is better than the plot, which 
contains some gratuitous violations 
of history, as unpardonable as they are 
unnecessary. As an instance, The- 
mistocles, while in banishment at the 
Court of Xerxes, is represented as 
conquering Egypt, and taking Aris- 
tides prisoner. ‘The author says he 
was tempted to bring out his play by 
the offer of a noble study of books 
arising from the anticipated profits. 
In 1732, he published the first volume 
of a work intended to extend to six, 
under the singular title of ‘* Memoirs 
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of the. Twentieth. Century; or, Ori- 
ginal Letters of State under George 
the Sixth.” This book had excited 
considerable notice, but from some 
reason, which has never been made 
known, was bought up and suppressed 
with extraordinary rapidity, within a 
week of its appearance ; nine hundred 
out of the thousand copies printed were 
recalled and destroyed. In 1740, Dr. 
Madden having returned to his native 
country, founded a society for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, 
and science, which gave rise to a simi- 
lar one afterwards established in Lon- 
don: To advance this object he an- 
nually set aside the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, which he continued to 
bestow as long as he lived. The 
scheme and the projector were alluded 
to and warmly eulogised in a public 
oration delivered by Mr. Sheridan in 
Dublin, on the 6th of December, 1757. 
Dr. Madden wrote. a poem called 
** Boulter’s Monument,” published in 
1744, in honour of the benevolent and 
triotic primate, Hugh Boulter, Arch- 
ishop of Armagh, who died in 1742. 
He also composed a second tragedy, 
which he left as a legacy to Sheridan, 
but it has never appeared before the 
public in any shape. He died on the 
80th of December, 1765, aged about 
seventy-eight. 

Dr. Micuart Cuancy, a physician, 
and native of Ireland, was the son of a 
military officer, and descended lineally 
from an ancient and once very influen- 
tial fumily in the county of Clare. He 
was born at the latter end of the se- 
venteenth, or beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century ; but we have not been 
able to trace the exact year of his 
birth. , Memoirs of his life were pub- 
lished in Dublin, in 1750, from which 
we gather the following particulars. 
In the eighth year of his age he was 
sent by his friends to one of the leading 
colleges in Paris, where he happened 
to be when the Duke of Ormond fled 
from. England, and went to St. Ger- 
mains. Anxious to see a person who 
had rendered himself so celebrated in 
Europe, young Clancy stole out of the 
college ; and having accomplished his 
purpose, either fear or shame prevent- 
ed him from returning, and he resolved 
to make his way to his native country. 
To accomplish this, he took a place in 
the boat for Harfleur; and on arrivin 
at Havre de Grace soon after, obtained 
a passage to Dublin. Knowing no- 
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thing of his relations or their residence, 
but remembering to have heard that 
they lived somewhere on the borders 
of Clare, he determined to seek them 
in that part of the kingdom. 
Accordingly, he set out, and .made 
his way to Kilkenny, where he fell in 
accidentally with a gentleman who took 
pity on his forlorn condition, and, in 
gratitude for some remembered services 
formerly done by his father, gave him 
the means of present subsistence, and 
placed him in a free-school belonging to 
that town. Here he continued for threé 
years, when the misfortunes of his benes 
factor once more threw him on the 
world, in utter dependance on his own 
exertions. Accident again stepped in 
to his succour, and brought him to the 
knowledge of his relations, by whom 
he was recognised, sent to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and became a pupil 
of Dr. James King. He remained at 
the University nearly four years, at the 
end of which time, being young and 
sanguine, he determined once more. to 
seek his fortune in France. The ship 
in which he sailed, bound for Ro- 
chelle, was driven from her course by 
a violent tempest, and stranded on the 
coast of Spain, not far from the since 
celebrated fortress of St. Sebastian, in 
Biscay. From this place he obtained 
a passage to Rochelle, and from thence 
proceeded to Bordeaux, where he bes 
gan to study physic. Some time after- 
wards he obtained the degree of Doctor 
in Medicine at Rheims. ‘The exact date 
of his return to Ireland is unknown ; 
but he lived many years in Dublin, 
and obtained reasonable practice and 
reputation. In 1737 he entirely lost 
his sight through a neglected cold. 
Being thus rendered incapable of fol- 
lowing his profession, he endeavoured 
to amuse himself, and perhaps thought 
to add to a narrow income, by writing 
for the stage. In 1739, he produced a 
tragedy at the Smock-alley Theatre, 
in Dublin, entitled, Tamar, Prince of 
Nubia; but, according to Hitchcock, 
the success of this play was very li- 
mited, yet fully equal to its merits. 
We have no opportunity of judging 
for ourselves, as it was never printed. 
This may be considered, in those days, 
a tolerable evidence of failure. His 
second attempt, The Sharpers, a co- 
medy, appears to have been more for- 
tunate, and obtained for him the notice 
of Dean Swift. The plot of this piece 
is founded on some of the exploits 
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of the notoriously-infamous Colonel 
Chartres. Swift, in a letter to the 
author, says of his comedy before it 
was acted :—* I read it carefully with 
much pleasure, on account both of the 
characters and the moral. I have no 
interest with the people of the play- 
house, else I should gladly recommend 
it to them.” ‘The patient searchers of 
book-stalls may stumble on a copy of 
this play, which is appended to the 
life of the author we have mentioned 
above. Another tragedy, by Dr. 
Clancy, called Hermon, Prince of Cho- 
rea, or The Extravagant Zealot, was 
printed in Dublin, in 1746. We can- 
not find any notice of this production in 
Hitchcock, Chetwood, or Victor; yet 
the London General Advertiser of April 
14th, 1746, has the following announce- 
ment: — ‘‘ The new tragedy, called, 
Hermon, Prince of Chorea, or The Ex- 
travagant Zealot, which was greatly 
— in Ireland, will be repub- 
lished here to-morrow.” 

After the heavy calamity of losing 
his sight, Dr. Clancy suffered much 
from straitened circumstances, and the 
necessity of giving up all medical 
practice. He, however, had interest 
enough to obtain from King George 
II. a pension of forty pounds a-year 
during his life; and in 1746, procured 
a sum of money by performing the 

art of Tiresias, the blind prophet, in 

ryden and Nat. Lee's tragedy of 
Gedipus, for his own benefit, at 
Drury-lane. On this occasion the an- 
nouncement ran thus :—*‘ Dr. Clancy 
being deprived of the advantages of 
following his profession, and as the 
writing he has produced for the stage 
could not be brought on this season, 
the master of the playhouse has been 
so kind as to favour him with a benefit 
night. It is therefore hoped, that as 
this will be the first instance of any 
person labouring under so heavy a 
deprivation performing on the stage, 
the novelty, as well as the unhappiness 
of his case, will engage the favour and 
protection of a British audience.” 

Dr. Clancy subsequently obtained 
& situation in the grammar-school at 
Kilkenny. Besides the three plays we 
have enumerated, he is the author of 
a Latin poem called, ‘*Templum Vene- 
ris, sive Amorum Rhapsodie.” The 
exact period of his death is uncertain, 
but it seems to have occurred before 
1760. 

Dr. Tuomas Sueaipay, the grand- 


father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(of whom more in. the proper place), 
is entitled to a niche in this catalogue, 
as having been the first English trans- 
lator of the ‘‘ Philoctetes” of Sophocles, 
which appeared in 1725. He was born 
in 1684, and died in 1738. Through 
life he was the intimate friend of Swift, 
who did him many good turns, and 
some bad ones. Shiels, in ‘* Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets "—a very suspicious 
authority — says, that the condition of 
his parents, in the county of Cavan, 
was so circumscribed that they were 
unable to give their son the advantages 
of a liberal education ; but he, having 
given early indications of genius, at- 
tracted the notice of a friend to his 
family, who sent him to the College of 
Dublin, and contributed towards his 
support while he remained there. He 
afterwards entered into orders, and 
set up a school in Dublin, which long 
maintained a high degree of reputation, 
as well for the attention bestowed on 
the morals of the scholars, as for their 
proficiency in literature. So great was 
the estimation in which this seminary 
was held, that it produced, for several 
years, a net profit of one thousand 
pounds. Dr. Sheridan’s intimacy with 
Swift procured for him a living in the 
south of Ireland, worth about £150 
per annum, which he went forthwith 
to take possession of, and, by an act of 
very ill-timed and misplaced inadver- 
tance, if not by premeditated intent, 
destroyed all his future prospects of 
rising in the Church. Happening to 
be officiating at Cork, on the Ist of 
August, the anniversary of King George 
the First’s birth-day, he preached a 
sermon on the text, ‘* Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” As soon 
as this became known at head-quarters, 
he was struck out of the list of chap- 
lains to the Lord Lieutenant, and for- 
bidden the castle. The living in the 
south, Dr. Sheridan afterwards ex- 
changed for that of Dunboyne, which, 
owing to bad management, yielded 
only £80 per annum. He gave it up 
for the free-school of Cavan, where he 
might have lived well in a very cheap 
country on the salary and his scholars ; 
but he disliked the place and people, 
sold the school for £400, spent the 
money, fell into disease, and died. 
Lord Corke has given the following 
character of him: —* Dr, Sheridan 
was a schoolmaster, and, in many in- 
stances, perfectly well adapted for that 
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station. He was deeply versed in the 
Greek and Roman languages, and in 
their customs and antiquities. He had 
that kind of good-nature which ab- 
sence of mind, indolence of body, and 
carelessness of fortune produce; and 
although not over strict in his own con- 
duct, yet he took care of the morality of 
his scholars, whom he sent to the Uni- 
versity remarkably well founded in all 
kinds of classical learning, and not ill 
instructed in the social duties of life. 
He was slovenly, indigent, and cheerful. 
He knew books much better than men, 
and he knew the value of money least 
of all. In this situation, and with this 
disposition, Swift fastened upon him as 
upon a prey, with which he intended 
to regale himself whenever his appetite 
should prompt him.” His lordship 
then mentions the event of the unlucky 
sermon, and adds :—¥** This ill-starred, 
good-natured, improvident man _ re- 
turned to Dublin, unhinged from all 
favour at court, and even banished 
from the castle. But still he remained 
a punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a 
wit. Not a day passed without a 
rebus, an anagram, ora madrigal. His 
pen and his fiddlestick were in con- 
tinual motion, and yet to little or no 
purpose.” If we may judge by the 
disappointed strains in which he sums 
up, in humorous doggrel, his own 
poetical character, mutato nomine, 
there are many points in this descrip- 
tion which closely fit poor Oliver 
Goldsmith. Dr. Sheridan, in addition 
to the tragedy we have named above, 
translated ** Persius,” and wrote innu- 
merable small poems on incidental oc- 
currences of the day. 

Cares Mack in is generally sup- 
posed to have been born in the same 
year in which the battle of the Boyne 
was fought — namely, on the Ist of 
May, 1690. He died on the 11th of 
July, 1797, and if the dates be correct, 
must have reached the Nestorian age 
of 107. He attempted to act Shylock 
for his own benefit, on the 7th of May, 
1789, but broke down from utter fai- 
lure of memory. It must have been 
truly wonderful, and not less painful, 
to see a patriarch of ninety attempting 
to tread the boards, and assume a cha- 
racter in which he had established his 
professional reputation nearly half a 
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century before. The true familyname 
of Macklin was MacLaugblin, but he 
thought the abbreviation sounded 
more euphoniously in English ears, 
and adopted it from the time of his 
coming on the stage to the period of 
his death. He was born in the county 
of Westmeath, and came to England 
as early as 1708. His memoirs have 
been repeatedly written; by Kirkman, 
Cooke, Holcroft, and Galt,* so that 
every transaction and incident of his 
long life are familiar to the reading 
public. Like other men who have 
been much written about, he has been 
misrepresented by undue praise and 
unjust detraction ; but both as an actor 
and author, his pretensions, although 
not absolutely of the first class, were 
considerably above mediocrity. Shylock 
was his great feat on the stage; but in 
the higher walks of tragedy, such as 
Richard and Macbeth, his attempts 
ean scarcely be considered as rising 
beyond the reveries of approaching 
dotage. Much of his existence was 
occupied in quarrels; his temper was 
irascible, violent, splenetic, and morose, 
and he once had the misfortune, in a 
fit of passion, to kill a brother per- 
former by poking his eye out witha 
stick. For this he was tried and ac- 
quitted in due course, as no malice pre- 
pense appeared in the course of evi- 
dence. ‘The quarrel which ended ina 
death, originated about a wig. 
Macklin hated Garrick with mortal 
antipathy, and never ceased to abuse 
him, either in conversation or with his 
pen, whenever an opportunity occurred. 
According to him, Garrick was a sheer 
impostor, utterly destitute of mental or 
physical recommendations for the ex- 
alted position he had reached by good 
fortune and trickery alone. Kirkman 
and Cooke write of Macklin with the 
partial bias of intimate acquaintances, 
Holcroft, in the strain of a man who 
felt that he had been ill-treated, and 
remembered without forgiving, but 
thinks he is doing justice. ‘* Macklin’s 
body,” he says, “like his mind, was 
cast in a mould as rough as it was 
durable. His aspect and address con- 
founded his inferiors, and the delight 
which he took in making others fear 
and admire him gave him an aversion 
for the society of those whose knowledge 





* There was also a pamphlet of sixty pages published in 1798, purporting to be a Life of 
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exceeded his own; nor was he ever 
heard to allow superiority in any man. 
He bad no respect for the modesty of 
youth or sex, but would say the most 
discouraging as well as the grossest 
things, and felt pleasure in proportion 
to the pain he gave. It was common 
with him so ask his pupils why they did 
not rather think of becoming brick- 
layers than players. 

«« He was impatient of contradiction 
to an extreme, and when he found 
fault, if the person attempted to an- 
swer, he stopped him without hear- 
ing, by saying, ‘Ha! you have always 
a reason for being in the wrong.’ 
This impatience carried him still far- 
ther; it often rendered him exceedingly 
abusive; blockhead, fool, scoundrel, 
were familiar expressions with him. 
His passions were so irritable, that the 
least opposition was construed into an 
unpardonable insult ; and the want of 
immediate apprehension in his pupils 
subjected them to the most galling 
contempt, which excited despair in- 
stead of emulation. His judgment 
was, however, in general sound, and 
his instructions those of a master. In 
short, if I may estimate the sensations 
of others by my own, those despots 
who, as we are told, shoot their atten- 
dants for their diversion, are not re- 
garded with more awe than Macklin 
was by his pupils and domestics.” 
This portrait is not flattering, but 
it must be remembered that Holcroft 
went to Dublin in 1770-71, under the 
patronage of Macklin, and seems to 

ave had sound cause of complaint. 
On a fuir estimate it may be admitted, 
that Macklin’s faults were more the 
result of bad temper than a bad heart ; 
that he was just and punctual in pecu- 
niary dealings; as the head of a family, 
correct and respectable ; and although 
he chose to be commanding officer, 
when once his authority was conceded, 
he acted with propriety and liberality, 
and in all seoseelal points was an excel. 
lent father. He laid out no less than 
£1200 on the education of his only 
daughter, who repaid bim at her death, 
which preceded his, by leaving her 
money to strangers. 

Macklin wrote in all, nine dramatic 
pieces, but he is only remembered as an 
author by the farce of Love a-la-mode, 
and the comedy of the Man of the 
World. His first play, King Henry VII, 
or the Popish Impostor, written partly 
in prose and partly in verse, is a very 
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weuk production, It is a dramatic 
version of the story of Perkin Warbeck; 
but the absurdity of the second title is 
too palpable, as there could be no 
«* Popish impostor” before the term 
* Protestant” had begun to exist. 
Macklin, in his preface, sets up a bad 
defence for the defects of his tragedy 
as follows. He says: — ‘It was the 
six weeks’ labour of an actor, who even 
in that short space was often called 
from it by his profession ; the players, 
for the sake of dispatch, had it to study 
act by act, just as it was blotted; and 
the only revisals it received from the 
foul copy at the press were at the re- 
hearsals.” 

‘The apology is no excuse for thrust- 
ing so crude and ill-digested a produc- 
tion on the patience of the public. This 
poor attempt was followed in the same 
year (1746) by a farce called, A Will or 
no Will, or, a Bone for the Lawyers, 
originally brought out for the author's 
benefit, and often repeated during the 
remainder of the season. Then came 
another farce, never printed, called 
Lhe Suspicious Husband Criticised, or 
the Plague of Envy, and which, as the 
name imports, was a criticism on Dr, 
Hoadly’s celebrated comedy, just then 
in its full tide of success. 

In 1748, Macklin produced for his 
benefit a farce called, The Club of For- 
tune- Hunters, or the Widow Bewitched, 
which seems to have died with the occa- 
sion, and was never printed. In 1752, 
he put forward another contemptible 
piece de circonstance of the same 
class, entitled Covent-garden Theatre, 
or Pasquin turned Drawcansir, Censor 
of Great Britain, a pointless satire, 
which fell birth-strangled. 

On the! 2th December, 1759, Macklin 
materially advanced his reputation as a 
writer by the farce of Love a-la-mode, 
which was then performed for the first 
time. ‘There was much opposition at 
the beginning, but the ayes carried the 
day, and the piece had a most success- 
ful run, which produced, by the terms of 
his bargain, considerable emolument 
to the author. The character of Sir 
Callaghan O’Brallaghan bears too close 
a resemblance to Sheridan’s Captain 
O’Blunder, to entitle its being looked 
on as an entire original. ‘The farce 
altogether was considered as so much 
above Macklin’s acknowledged mark 
at the time, that his right to the pa- 
ternity was questioned, and a claimant 
came forward and whispered that he 
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was the real author. But time set all 
this right, and Macklin obtained be- 
fore long the credit he deserved. 
Writers of superior pretensions have 
suffered in the same manner. Garth 
was said not to have written his own 
Dispensary; Denham was charged 
with having purchased Cooper's Hill ; 
Cibber was pronounced utterly inca- 
pable of producing such a piece as The 
Careless Husband ; while the elegant 
scenes of The Provoked Husband, which 
were undoubtedly his, were unani- 
mously ascribed to Vanburgh; and 
even Toes himself was suspected of 
not being the author of the ‘‘ Essay on 
Criticism.” Macklin might feel com- 
plimented by being injured in such 
good company. 

In 1761, his comedy of The Married 
Libertine made its appearance at Co- 
vent-garden, and struggled through a 
stormy existence of nine nights, under 
a continual opposition, occasioned by a 
mistaken idea that the leading charac- 
ter, Lord Belville, was intended for a 
particular person. In 1767, he tried 
the farce of The True-born Irishman 
(which had been acted in Dublin some 
years before with good success) at 
Covent- garden, under the title of The 
Trish Fine Lady. The humour was 
found to be too local to please in Lon- 
don; and the piece being badly re- 
ceived, Macklin advanced before the 
curtain, and assured the audience that 
it should not be repeated. 

Hitherto, out of eight attempts, one 
only had brought him fame and profit. 
His chef d’guvre, The Man of the 
World, his ninth and last dramatic 
composition, appeared in its enlarged 
and complete form at Covent-gar- 
den, on the 10th of May, 1781. It 
had originally been acted at Crow- 
street, in Dublin, in three acts, as far 
back as 1765, under the title of The 
True-born Scotchman. For many 
years the Lord Chamberlain had ob- 
jected to license this play, and when 
pressed for his reason refused to assign 
one. All he could say in reply to the 
remonstrances of the author, had he 
chosen to speak, would have been, 
** Sie volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione 
voluntas.” At first, the Scotch were 


indignant, and considered their nation 
libelled in the application of the title 
of the comedy to the leading character, 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, whose 
time-serving qualities they looked upon 
as anything but complimentary ; Bat 
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Macklin extricated himself from the; 
odium by explaining that Ais true-born 
Scotchman was the virtuous and pa- 
triotic Egerton. The play in every 
respect, whether considered as to its 
originality, force of mind, variety of 
character, pungent satire, and well- 
written dialogue, is one of first-rate 
excellence, and may dispute the palm 
with any dramatic piece produced 
within half a century on either side of 
it. Nothing could be more flattering 
than its first success, and it has kept 
the stage ever since, with constant at- 
traction, whenever an adequate repre- 
sentative could be found for the part 
of Sir Pertinax. Macklin’s own per- 
formance of this Atlas of the drama 
was considered a perfect masterpiece ; 
but old playgoers who remembered 
both him and George Frederick Cooke, 
have declared that the latter far ex- 
ceeded his predecessor. When Cooke 
had departed, Charles Young was re- 
ceived as an admirable substitute; and 
Phelps has more recently included the 
part in his list of popular revivals. 
Macklin told a friend that he wrote 
the greater part of this admirable co- 
medy at a small inn at Tinnehinch, in 
the county of Wicklow. This inn was 
afterwards purchased by Mr. Henry 
Grattan, and converted into a hand- 
some mansion-house. Another anec- 
dote connected with the play has been 
recorded on good authority. The MS., 
under the title of The True-born Scotch- 
man, had lain in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office for nearly ten years, and 
Macklin despaired of either getting it 
licensed or returned. One day, dining 
in company with Sir Fletcher Norton 
and Mr. Dunning, he begged their opi- 
nions as to how a man should proceed to 
recover property, when he knew by whose 
hands it was withheld from him. They 
both agreed in advising an action of 
trover. Well,” said Macklin, “the 
case is my own; will you two under- 
take the cause for me?” They agreed, 
and Macklin explained his particular 
wrong. The lawyers were a little 
puzzled when they understood the 
bearings of the case, but by personal 
application procured the restoration of 
the MS., with a promise that it should 
be licensed if the appearance of a na- 
tional reflection was set aside by a 
change of the title. Macklin then 
named his play The Man of the World, 
and all difficulties were finally removed. 
Macklin’s excellence in Shylock seems 
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to have been universally conceded ; but 
he is entitled to equal praise for having 
restored the genuine Merchant of Ve- 
nice, in place of Lord Lansdowne’s hor- 
rible mutilation, which had kept the 
stage for forty years to the exclusion 
of Shakspeare. The rhyming eulogium 
pronounced by a gentleman in the pit, 
«This is the Jew that Shakspeare drew,” 
and which Macklin himself believed 
and always said was uttered by Pope, 
could scarcely have proceeded from 
the lips of the bard of Twickenham. 
His correspondence shows that he was 
at that time languishing on a bed of 
sickness, in no condition to attend a 
theatre, and approaching the term of 
the existence which he has mournfully 
described as ‘a long disease.” Even 
if he had been present, such a valetu- 
dinarian as the elderly Pope was not 
likely to expose himself to be jostled 
in a crowded pit. 

Macklin actually performed Mer- 
cutio at Covent-garden during -the 
celebrated Romeo and Juliet contro- 
versy between the rival houses. It 
seems strange how he could have been 
tolerated in a part for which every 
attribute he possessed utterly unfitted 
him; yet he always considered it as 
one of his best efforts. Strange hallu- 
cination! of which a much higher in- 
stance is recorded in the opinion of 
Milton, that his “ Paradise Regained ” 
far exceeded in poetic merit “ Paradise 
Lost.”* Churchill, in “The Rosciad,” 
has given a critical analysis of Mack- 
lin's general pretensions us an actor. 
The summary appears to have been 
just, though severe. The satirist, 
when not influenced by personal pique 
(which was seldom the case), possessed 
a clear, acute judgment, which could 
safely be relied on. ‘The passage is as 
follows :— 

“ Macklin, who largely deals in half-form'd sounds, 
Who wantonly transgresses vature’s bounds ; 
‘Whose acting 's hard, affected, and constrain'd ; 
‘Whose features, as each other they disdain'd, 

At variance set, inflexible and course, 

Ne'er knew the workings of united force, 

Ne'er kindly soften to each other's ail, 

Nor show the mingled pow'rs of light and shade ; 

No longer for a thankless stage concern‘d, 

To worthier thoughts his mighty genius turn’d— 

Harangu'd, gave lectures, made each simple elf 

Almost as good a speaker as himeelf; 


Whilet the whole town, mad with mistaken geal, 
An awkward rage for ELocuTioN feel,” 


Macklin’s very physical defects were 


in his favour in the representation of 
Shylock, and in Sir Pertinax and Sir 
Archy, in his own plays of the Man of 
the World and Love a-la-Mode. He 
had an usually harsh set of features, 
and a countenance so unprepossessing, 
that Quin exclaimed, with his coarse 
vehemence, when he first saw him, 
“If the Deity writes a legible hand, 
that fellow is a villain!” 

Cuartes Motor was descended 
from a very good Irish family, and was 
himself born in the city of Dublin. 
He received a part of his education at 
Trinity College, of which he after. 
wards became a fellow. On his first 
coming to England, he entered himself 
of the Middle Temple, and is supposed 
to have had a considerable hand in the. 
periodical which was called ‘‘ Fog’s 
Journal,” and afterwards in another 
well-known paper, entitled ‘‘ Common 
Sense.”t His political tracts evince 
powerful abilities, great depth of un- 
derstanding, an ample command of 
language, and clearness of reason- 
ing. Liberal offers were made to 
Molloy to write in defence of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, but these he rejected ; 
notwithstanding which, at the great 
ministerial change of 1742, he was 
passed over with utter neglect. He 
enriched himself by marrying a lady of 
large fortune, which fortunately en- 
abled hii to treat the ingratitude of his 
party with effective contempt. He 
died on the 16th of July, 1767, and 
left behind him three dramatic pieces 
—two comedies and a farce— The Per- 
plexed Couple, The Coquet, and The 
Half-pay Officer. 

‘The first, acted at Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, in 1715, was not very suc- 
cessful. It is chiefly founded on 
Moliere’s “Cocu Imaginaire ;” and 
cannot be said to approach the origi- 
nal, The Coquet, in 1718, was more 
fortunate at the same theatre. In 
1793, it was revived at the Haymar- 
ket, with alterations by Colman, under 
the titleof Wives in Plenty, or the More 
the Merrier, but was not approved of. 
The farce of The Half-pay Officer 
came out alsoat Lincoln’s-inn Fields, in 
1720. The piece is altogether a com. 
pound, but is principally taken from 
Sir W. Davenant’s Love and Honour, 
with some close imitations of Shak- 


* Liston, to the hour of his death, contended that tragedy was bis forte. 


¢ Dr. King, as well as Lords Chesterficld and ].yttleton, were also contributors. 
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speare’s Fluellen and Pistol. Whincop 
relates a curious anecdote connected 
with this representation. The part of 
an old grandmother was performed by 
Mrs, Fryer, who was then eighty-five 
years of age, and had quitted the stage 
ever since the reign of Charles the 
Second. It was put in the bills — 
‘The part of Lady Richlove is to be 
performed by Peg Fryer, who has not 
appeared upon the stage these fifty 
years.” The announcement proved 
very attractive, and crowded the house. 
Molloy says in his preface, “ ‘The part 
of Mrs. Fryer is in an old play called 
Love and Honour, which she acted 
when she was young; and which was 
so imprinted on her memory, that she 
could repeat every word. It was to 
an accidental conversation with her 
the farce owed its being. She acted 
with so much spirit and life before two 
or three persons who had some inte- 
rest with the house, that they judged 
it would do upon the stage. She was 
prevailed upon to undertake it — upon 
this the farce was projected and com- 
leted in fourteen days.” The pro- 
ogue informed the audience that— 


“ To-night strange means we try your smiles to win, 

And bring a good old matron on the scene; 

Kindly she quits a calm retreat, to show 

What acting pleased you fifty years ago. 

‘When you behold her quivering on the stage, 

Remember ’tis a personated age ; 

Nor think that no remains of youth she feels, 

She'll show you, ere she's done, she has it in her 
heels.” 


The character in the farce, as the 
tee ny announced, was supposed to 
that of a very old woman; and 
Peg went through it extremely well, 
as if on her mettle to exert her utmost 
abilities, But the farce being ended, 
she was brought upon the stage again 
to dance a jig, which had been pro- 
mised in the bills. She came tottering 
in as if ready to fall, and made two or 
three pretended offers to go out again ; 
but, upon a sudden, the music striking 
up the Jrish Trot, she danced away, 
and footed it almost as nimbly as any 
wench of five-and-twenty could have 
done. This agile old lady afterwards 
set up a public-house at Tottenham- 
court, and great numbers visited her 
place of entertainment, to satisfy their 
curiosity in seeing a person who had 
afforded so much subject for public 
conversation. 
Cuaritrs Correy was a native of 
Ireland, but in what year or place he 
was born we cannot ascertain. He had 
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no great share of original genius, but 
possessed considerable humour, and an 
aptitude ofapplying other people’sideas, 
in which he was more successful than 
scrupulous, He wrote, or compiled, 
nine dramatic pieces, all of the operatic 
and farcical character; their namesand 
dates of production are as follow :—1. 
Southwark Fair, or the Sheep-shear. 
ing, 1729; 2. The Beggar's Wedding, 
1729 ; 3. Phebe, or the Beggar, 1729; 
4. The Female Parson, or the Beau in 
the Suds, 1730; 5. Tne Devil to Pay, 
or the Wives Metamorphosed, 1731 ; 6. 
A Wife and no Wife, 1732; 7. The 
Boarding Schvol, or the Sham Cap- 
tain, 1733; 8. The Merry Cobbler, or 
the Second Part of the Devil to Pay, 
1735; and 9. The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, or the Country Beau, 1745. 
Of these, The Devil to Pay is the only 
one that met with decided success, and 
is altogether a remarkable perfor- 
mance. It has kept the stage ever since, 
and, not many years ago, became the 
subject of a very successful modern 
ballet, entitled La Diable a Quatre. 
In the construction of this piece Coffey 
was assisted by Mottley. Few trifling 
dramas have gone through such a suc- 
cession of metamorphoses, or have em- 
ployed, at different times, so many 
ands. The plot, a very absurd and 
improbable one, is borrowed from the 
story of ** Mopsa,” in Sir Philip Sid. 
ney’s *‘ Arcadia.” On this foundation 
Thomas Jevon, assisted by his brother. 
in-law, Thomas Shadwell, constructed 
a farce called The Devil of a Wife, or 
a Comical Transformation, acted with 
great success at Dorset Gardens, in 
1686, 1693, and 1695. Jevon, who 
was & comic actor and dancing-mas- 
ter, performed Jobson, the Cobbler, in 
his own farce, with considerable ap- 
plause. Coffey's alteration was pro- 
duced at Drury-Lane, on the 6th of 
August, 1731, in the shape of a ballad 
opera, with some attractive music. The 
part of Nell established Mrs. Clive’s 
reputation (then Miss Raftor), and 
obtained for her an increase of salary. 
Harper, who enacted Jobson, was 
equally fortunate. Many years later 
Mrs. Jordan performed Nell; there 
are yet living those who remember her 
unrivalled humour and vivacity. The 
part is a mere outline, but in her hands 
it became a portrait glowing with the 
most brilliant colours. Reader, lament 
if she died before you were born; for, 


in her person, Z'halia trod the boards 
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in living identity, and in her merriest 


moods.. There was an overwhelming 
torrent of fun, a broad-wheeled power 
in her acting, with a fascination in her 
clear, ringing laugh, which swept down 
light objections, as so many spiders’ 
cobwebs, and would have compelled 
the grim features of Collier, or Cato 
the Censor himself, to relax into a 
sympathising chuckle of delight. There 
are Spanish and Italian proverbs, 
which imply that travellers who have 
not seen Seville and Naples are objects 
of compassion. Those lovers of the 
art histrionic who have only heard of 
Mrs. Jordan may consider themselves 
as equally unfortunate. 

Coffey was in his person consider- 
ably deformed ; but he had none of the 
tetchy sensitiveness usually attached to 
that calamity. He even went so far 
on the other side, as to encourage and 
join in any raillery on himself. He 
once gave a marked instance of this, 
by performing the character of sop 
for his own benefit in Dublin; but, on 
such an occasion, the prospect of gain 
may have superseded the dread of 
ridicule. He died on the 13th of May, 
1745, and was buried in the churchyard 
of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand; 
where lie also, or did lie, the bones of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetious memory. 

We have not been able to collect 
anything like evidence to show that 
Henry Carey—the author of Chronon- 
hotonthologos, The Dragon of Want- 
ley, Nancy, or the Parting Lovers, and 
other ballad operas, popular in their 
day — was either born in Ireland, 
or had ever resided in that country. 
Both points have been suggested as 

robable, from a strong resemblance 
tween certain of his songs and some 
of the Irish melodies. either can 
his claims to the disputed authorship 
of “God Save the King,” words and 
music, be considered as sufficiently es- 
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tablished to obtain for him a decisive 
verdict. He had undoubted merit, 
both as a musical composer and writer, 
to which he joined the qualities of an 
agreeable companion; yet he was un- 
fortunate and unhappy, and came to 
an untimely end by his own hand, in 
1743. He was generally reputed to 
be an illegitimate son of George Sa- 
ville, Marquis of Halifax. 

M‘Namara Moraan, a native of 
Treland, and a member of the honour- 
able society of Lincoln’s Inn, was after- 
wards called to the Irish bar, and 
practised as a counsellor in the courts 
of justice in Dublin. He contracted a 
close friendship with Spranger Barry, 
the celebrated actor, through whose 
influence a tragedy of his called Philo- 
clea, founded on a part of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” was brought on 
the stage, at Covent Garden, in Ja- 
nuary, 1754 — the principal charac- 
ters being sustained by Barry and 
Miss Nossiter, by whose exertions it 
ran through nine nights, and was then 
consigned to the tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets. Assuredly there is nothing to 
recommend its resuscitation. Morgan 
says in his introductory notice—* ‘lhe 
piece is entirely original, excepting the 
assistance I had from Sir Philip Sidney, 
whose fable I was obliged to alter very 
considerably to render it dramatic.” In 
the March following, Barry again en- 
deavoured to serve his friend by bring- 
ing out Florizel and Perdita, or the 
Sheep-Shearing, a condensed altera- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale ; 
but this second dramatic attempt was 
not destined to achieve a more perma- 
nent vitality than the first, although 
Barry, Shuter, and Miss Nossiter again 
contributed their aid. Morgan appears 
after this to have abandoned all court- 
ship of the Muses, and died in Dublin, 


im 1762. 
J. W. C. 
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THE REDEEMED VOW.—-A FRAGMENT. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK, 


Trme.—Evening. Scenz.—a Garden. Fervinanp and Artuur walking slowly 


to and fro. 


ARTHUR. 


Nay, you but mock me, Ferdinand ; your lot 
Is fenced from all life’s troubles. How can you, 
The favourite of Fortune, speak to me, 
An outcast from her smiles, of hope and patience ? 
Have I not toiled ?—have I not borne enough ? 
My youth is fleeting by, my bright dreams fled ; 
And, sickening with a weary hopelessness, 
I see the vantage ground I would have reached 
Receding from my gaze. 

’Tis well to talk 
Of hope to me; you speak as one who stands 
Safely on land, and shouts above the storm 
To the poor wretch who sees the shivering plank 
He clings to driving on a frowning rock, 
While waves and winds around him howl his dirge. 


FERDINAND. 


Hold, Arthur, do not wrong me ; if my will 
Could save your life from sorrow, you should tread 
A path all sunshine. When my friends were few, 
Your father was my friend; his son can ask 
Nothing within my reach, and fear repulse. 
We blame our fate, and lay to her account 
The evils we have drawn upon ourselves. 
The harder are our trials, the more need 
Have we for trust in Him who guideth all. 
Not such trust as the infidel’s, who saith. 
* Mashallah ! 1 will sit me idly down, 
Nor strive with destiny.” 
Arthur, be strong ; 
A firm and righteous purpose hath a might 
Men little dream of. 


Art.—Pray you, pardon me; 


Our tongues oft speak what our hearts warrant not. 
*Twas the impatience of a mind that glanced 

A moment enviously on your lot— 

With bitterness and scorn upon its own. 

I know you are my friend; but it is hard 

To feel my days pass from me, leaving nought 

But baffled, fruitless effort in their track. 

Why do you smile ? 


Fer.—I smiled to think of one 





Who bore your weight of care an hundred-fold ; 
He had one sorrow you have never known, 

Which made the rest seem darker ;—he had loved, 
And seen his proffered worship cast away 

As almost insult by the worshipped one. 

Yet he lived on, and reached a height that you 
May also reach. 
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Art.—Speak to me of him, then! 


Tell me how fought, how conquered he! The tale 
May give me hope; and while that charmer speaks, 
Troubles are lightly borne. 


Fer.—Well! be it so; 


The hour is fitting for the retrospect. 


Art.—Proceed, friend; I am eager for your words, 
Fer.—'Twas such a night as this, soft and serene, 


The dewy twilight cool and silent Jay 
On fell and forest ; from the western sky 
The latest flush had faded; and the earth, 
The parched and thirsty earth, that all day long 
Had wearied for the dark and shadowy night, 
Now raised her languid herbage and faint flow’rs, 
And, grateful to the breeze that fanned her brow, 
Flung on his wings soft odours delicate 
From hidden stores of incense which the sun 
Had never rifled. 

On the face of heaven 
A light gray vapour floated dreamily, 
Making the summer sky more softly blue, 
And resting on the lowland meadow slopes, 
Till, in the faint light of the paie young moon, 
They looked as though there lay a heaving sea, 
Pathless and boundless, with white spectral mists 
Low brooding o’er its dim and hueless waves. 
One stood alone beneath the golden stars 
That strewed the dusky robes of the fair night. 
He heard the faint, mysterious whisperings 
From the wild woodlands, and the distant voice 
Of the bright mountain-stream that brawled along, 
Fretted to foam by roots and mossy stones, 
And severed heaahe that lay across its bed. 
He listened to the stockdove’s tender coo, 
Low and infrequent, from the massive beech, 
Within whose shadows lay a deeper night. 
And then—his heart in that long yearning gaze— 
He turned and looked upon the stately walls 
That held his world. 

The pillared porticos, 

With their long wreathed festoons of leaves and buds, 


Gleamed white and ghost-like. From the windows shone 


No ray of light; all eyes but his were closed— 
All hearts but his heaved on unconsciously. 


Arr.—And his ? 
Fer.—Wild passion shook its inmost core ; 





The simoom blast of anguish and despair 
Had withered hope. 

In vain the gentle wind, 
Moist with the falling dews, breathed on his brow ;—~ 
The fever of a disappointed life 


There scorched and burned ; and wild and passionate words 


Welled from his trembling lips. 
**T go,” he said ; 
«‘ Thou wilt not miss the scorned and trampled boy, 
Who looks his last upon thy dwelling-place. 
I came, none heeded me—no heart was sad 
When I departed. 
And I, dreaming fool! 
I nursed my mad imaginings, forsooth ; 
I dared to make a fair and holy shrine 
Within a secret chamber of my heart, 
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And there I throned the image that I loved, 
And there I hoarded all the precious things, 
So dear and priceless to my frantic thought. 
What were my treasures ? 
Empty, idle dreams, 
Too faithful memories of passing words, 
Which had no meaning save what I bestowed— 
Looks from those dark, soft eyes, sweet furtive smiles, 
And sighs but half repressed. 
I thought of them, 
By night and day, till my mad heart had grown 
Fimiliar with their potent witcheries, 
And reason’s voice was silent or unheard, 
While hope sung ever softly to my soul— 
I lived in dreams, my world was fairyland, 
Where all was bloom and sunlight. 
Fatal hour ! 
When I forgot the dark and rushing gulf 
That lay between my life and its proud queen! 
Oh, that I could recall my frenzied words ! 
Oh, that I could forget the indignant flush, 
The upraised brow, the curling, scornful lip, 
I might be—no, not happy—but, at least, 
I had not felt the shame and agony 
Of outraged love and pride that sting me now. 
Had but her voice betrayed the faintest tone 
Of pity for the true and earnest love 
She could not share ; had but her glance grown soft 
With sorrow for the ruin of my hopes, 
Thad borne ever with me, far away, 
Her worshipped memory, a sacred thing 
To bless the lone years of my after life. , 
But with the high disdain of her harsh words, 
The studied coldness of her parting look, 
The angel's mask dropt down, and I beheld 
That icy heart in all its haughtiness. 
O, that I might call back a few short hours! 
And go, my cherished secret undisclosed ! 
How could I think that she, the star of hope, 
The light of life to suitors numberless, 
Whose gold and noble names have charms for her— 
Could deign to look on me! save as the sun, 
Whose glorious radiant light cannot be hid, 
Doth look alike upon the crimson rose 
And on the pale, uprooted, humble weed, 
Which lieth trampled in the public way ? 
Why did I not remember that the light 
Which warms and blesses the rich glowing flow’r, 
Withers for ever the unworthy weed ? 
But 'tis too late for sorrow and regret ; 
Worthless and weak, indeed, must be the heart 
That bursts with its own inward agony, 
When sorrow and misfortune are its lot ; 
Be that for woman. 
Life is strong in me— 
I carnot dice—I may not dare to raise 
An impious hand, nay, a rebellious thought, 
Against the burden of a life I prize not. 
I must live on, though waste and barren lies 
The path before me. 
It is better so: 
The eagle chooseth for his dwelling place 
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The bleak and rugged rocks, whereon the dove 
Would starve and die. 
And so, within my heart, 
So hard and frigid now, love cannot live; 
But there, Ambition, soaring to the skies, 
May build his lofty eyry in the waste. 
I go; but if man ever cleft a path 
To fame and fortune, that will I too cleave 
And thou shalt hear of me. 
I vow it here, 

Beneath the solemn glory of the night, 
i] If my years last but half the allotted span, 
i 1 will toil on and on. 
i Anteus-like, 
i | Gathering strength from every overthrow, 
i] Till I compel an unkind fate to bend 
Ht Obedient to my will. 

Oh then, perchance, 
Thy heart may look back sadly to the past, 
With the vain wish that it might be recalled. 
And should I perish— 

Well, then, all were o’er— 

A namelesss grave in some fur distant land, 
Or a wild sepulchre beneath the waves ; 
And I shall be at peace, where hate and wrong 
Shall have no power to wound. Nay! words of love, 
Though spoken by thy sweet and scornful lips, 
| Shall fail to wake in me one answering pulse.” 


He ceased—the night wind rustled the dim boughs 
With a low, mournful sigh ; the craiking rail 
Began her wild and desolate summer cry 
In the far hollow ; and with one long look, 
| Given unto all the well-known, long-loved sights, 
He turned away ; and ere another night 
The waters of the ocean heaved and foamed 
Around the ship that bore him from her home. 
Art.—Your voice is tremulous, your glance is soft— 
You loved him then ? 
Fer.—Arthur, I knew him well. 
Art.—Did he fulfil his vow? did he forget, 
And foree her in her turn to mourn for him? 
Go on, I pray you, I would know his fate. 
He went, you said—what then ? 
Fer.—Be patient, boy. 
He went; but the dark shadow on his heart 
Never departed thence ; life’s brightest gifts 
Withbered. beneath it. Fame he won at last, 
But found it valueless; the loud applause 
Of careless thousands hath no soothing charm, 
When the one heart we prize above them all 
Owns not a thought of us ;— 
His early dream 
Had been too long, too fondly nurst, to die 
At one repulse. He kept his first love pure ; 
Ever before him was her lovely face— 
Not mockingly, as he had seen it last 
But fond, and tender, with a gentle light, 
Beaming from the deep eyes upon his own, 
As he had seen it in his dreaming days. 
Art.—She may have loved him. 
Fer.—Thou shalt hear anon. 
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Time had no Lethe for him; he grew old 
Ere happy men have reached their noon of life; 
Yet did he keep his vow. His self-made name 
Fame’s clarion-voice re-echoed to the world. 
Men named him but to link him with such deeds 
As made the land to which he owed his birth 
Eager to claim her son. 
Honour and wealth 
Were his; and then he felt how powerless, 
How worthless, they alone to fill the heart. 
Art.— Ah! had J them, their smiles would comfort me, 
For loss of lady’s love. 
Did he return ? 
Did they meet once again ? 
Fer.—He did return. 
He was the honoured guest wherever met ; 
The proudest of the land. Unmoved and cold, 
He looked on smiling beauties, who half gave 
A love he sought not. Ever did his gaze 
Seek for one face and form that should have been 
Foremost amongst them ; but he saw them not. 
Art.—Was she then dead ? 
Fer.—He knew not—could not ask 
If death had triumphed o’er her loveliness. 
But his heart sickened with its long suspense ; 
And leaving feasts, and pageants, and bright halls, 
To the untroubled, he went forth alone, 
And, in the twilight of a summer night, 
Just such an one as when he parted thence, 
He stood again before his lady’s home— 
Her home no more; for all the shocks of time, 
The bitter teaching of a warring world, 
The weary wasting of the fire within, 
Had not so changed him, as had wild neglect 
Changed every feature of that ruined place. 
The waters of the fountains ran to waste ; 
The Tritons and the urns lay overthrown, 
Broken, disinembered, 'mid the grass and weeds ; 
The tangled shrubs had grown across the paths, 
Matted and wild; the mighty oaks and limes 
Shorn of their spreading boughs, lay on the earth, 
Felled ere their time ; 
Nettles and knotted grass, 
Plantains and docks, broad-leaved, and high, and rank, 
Smothered the flowers she had loved so well, 
And from the joining of the marble steps 
Sprang, waving as in triumph. 
Dark as night 
The shattered windows showed ; the massy door 
Lay open wide; and from its yawning mouth 
The breath of desolation and decay 
Came forth upon the freshness of the hour. 
With noiseless step, as that of one who walks 
Sadly and softly, in the silent room, 
Where one beloved lies dead, he entered there, 
Into the very chambers where his love 
Had grown day after day—ay! into that 
Where she had said the words that sent him forth 
A wanderer on the earth; even unto that 
Where she had prayed and slumbered night by night, 
In those remembered years. And here he stayed, 
And here his manhood failed him; and with tears— 
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Such tears as men shed when their hearts are wrung— 
He said, “Why did I live? why did I come 
To see this change? And my proud, beauteous love, 
Where, where is s she? ” 
But the soft wind that waved 
The woodbine wreaths and long rose sprays without 
Upon the wall, was the sole sad reply. 
Hopeless, and faint with grief, he sat him down 
Upon the window-sill, where she had sat, 
Nor moved till the full moon had waned away, 
And left the lonely, piteous morning star, 
Trembling and dim, amid the shimmering mists, 
A solitary watcher in the sky. 
Then he departed. Where was triumph now? 
Could all his greatness humble one who lay, 
Perchance, at rest within her quiet grave ? 
His memory held no bitter thoughts of her. 
Could he have found her grave, he would have cast 
Him down beside it in the agony 
Of fruitless woe, and called on her with tears 
To pardon him. 
But the pale morning dawned, 
And, all rebuked and mournful, he returned, 
To woo forgetfulness again, in vain. 
Anrt.—But was she dead ? 
Fer.—Nay! one wild wintry eve, 
When cold winds sobbed along the city streets, 
And sullied snow lay on the sloping roofs, 
When shivering homeless wretches, without hope 
For this world or the next, crouched on the flags, 
Beneath cold archways, shrinking from the blast— 
Then met they once again. 
She came to him, 
Unknowing that the stern-browed, haughty man 
Was the scorned lover of her happy youth ; 
And though her fallen fortunes, blighting cares, 
And more than all, one grief she kept from all, 
Had scathed her beauty, yet he knew ’twas she ; 
He knew that voice, so low and pleading now, 
But powerful still to shake his iron frame, 
And make him tremble as a woman might. 
Art.—How did he greet her? did he bid her know 
The one she had so slighted? Wherefore came she? 
Fer.—She came as one in whom long misery 
And sickness nigh to death had quenched all pride ; 
She sued for that she knew his word could grant, 
A shelter where her life might wear away 
In quiet. 
Ant.—Then he spurned her—did he not ? 
Fer.—Listen. He turned to her, and in a tone 
Stern and unfaltering he said, ‘‘ Look up. 
Dost thou remember me ?” 
She started back, 
And with a low shrick bowed her wasted face 
Upon her poor, thin hands. 
Then thus she spake :— 
«© Yes, well I know thee now. Reproach me not, 
Though well thou may’st; but Iam sunk too low 
Yor thy revenge. Thou hast been well revenged. 
All, all—home, kindred—all but my good name 
Is lost tome! I would not owe to thee 
The boon of public charity! Farewell! 
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Forgive me for the well-repented past— 
Be merciful in this!” 
**T do forgive— 
Have long forgiven thee,” he said. She spoke 
A blessing on his head, and turned to go, 
With one more sorrow added to her lot ; 
For she Aad loved him, and but feigned her pride 
To hide her love for one whose lowly birth 
Forbade her father's child to own her choice. 
She had been faithful to that hidden love, 
And spurned the wealth which others proffered her 
For his sake, whom she long had thought was dead. 


Ant.—Poor helpless thing! JZ had not let her go! 
Fer.—Nor did J. 

Art.— You! Was then this man yourself? 
Fer.—Yes, ’twas myself. I flung me at her feet, 


And with such words of love and tenderness 

As I had spoken once—but once before— 

I told her how I had remembered her ; 

I told her she had power to bless my life 

Or make it void. She was the judge again 

And I the suppliant. I held her hands, 

I prayed her hear me ; but the while I spoke 

Her faint head drooped, her failing limbs grew weak, 
She sunk cold, pale, and senseless on my breast. 
True 'tis for long she would not hear me plead. 

She said, “* We hea changed places; thou art great, 
And rich, and honoured. Once I spurned thy suit, 
And shall I grant it now that thou may’st say 
Hereafter, ‘T'was my gold that made thee mine.’” 
But love lent words to me; the past was past, 

And buried, and forgotten. 


Art.—And your wife ? 


The smiling, lovely, gentle-voicéd dame 
I saw to-day, is she a early love ? 


Frer.—The same. ‘True, all the world must own her fair ; 
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But I alone can tell what loveliness 

Of soul and mind, nurtured by care and grief, 
Have sprung from out the ruins of her pride 
To give me hourly cause to bless my lot. 
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Iv we are not great poets just at pre- 
sent, we are, beyond all question, great 
rhymers. If the higher regions of 
Parnassus are trodden by but a few, 
its sides and base are thronged with 
minstrels of very various powers. Some 
climb up to a very respectable height, 
singing now and then with voices 
clear, and sweet, and strong; tasting 
of the Pierian fount before it has 
lost all its heaven-flavoured freshness ; 
some ramble in the lower reaches of 
the hill, gaining, it may be, a little 
spot or bower, where they may sit and 
sing secure from falling, as they are 
forbidden to rise; and others — and 
these are the many—lie ever at the 
base of the hill, amid the bushes 
and the brakes, trilling and chirping 
and twittering, with all the varied in- 
tonations that range between the song 
of the thrush and the chirp of the 
tom-tit. Well, let them all sing on, 
each in his own fashion, and with the 
best piping that his throat can com- 
pass. Heaven forbid we should silence 
one larynx, provided only it be tuneful : 
but that element, no matter how fee- 
bly developed, we insist on. Let us 
have no chattering of pies, no cawing 
of crows, no screaming of jackdaws, 
no hooting of owls. With this re- 
servation, for the sake of our ears, we 
shall welcome, according to their de- 
serts, every note from the wilds and 
from the woodlands, let it come from 
what fowl it may of Bully Bottom’s 
enumeration— 
“ The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange tawney bill ; 
The throstle, with his note so true; 
The wren, with little quill ; 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
‘Whoee note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer, nay.” 


Here now is a pile of books poeti- 
cal lying before us, in proof of the 
cantatory propensities of the age. We 
suppose in all times men and women 
wrote verses, and read what they wrote 
to admiring auditories. And many a 
one thought rhymes, and carried them 
during painful lunations, and died 


without having brought them forth ; 
for there was no obstetric printing- 
press, and Lucina was not ready to 
come at every call, in the shape of a 
facile publisher of a shilling volume, 
containing some two hundred pages, 
of indifferent paper. But now-a-days 
the operation of printing and publish- 
ing is quite as easy as that of writing 
—easier, we should say, if we were to 
judge from the rigidity of the lines, as 
aboured as if furnace-wrought, which 
we meet in some of the volumes which 
it is our fortune to peruse. And there- 
fore it is, we presume, that there are 
more overt acts of poetry committed 
on the highways of literature in these 

resent times, than heretofore, though 
it may be, that secret conspiracies and 
treasonable practices against the Muses 
were as rife in the days gone by. Come, 
then, let us have them all up before us, 
now that we have taken hon in the 
manner, and pass sentence upon them 
according to their deserts; and if, in 
our sentence, we shall dispose of some 
of them with scant ceremony, it may 
be that they have the more reason to 
be well contented with the measure of 
justice that time and space have en- 
abled us to accord them. 

The first volume that comes to our 
hand is one wherein the author has 
committed himself before the public, 
and come within our judicial reach in 
the double capacity of poet and pain- 
ter.* The combination is a natural 
one ; and perhaps the wonder is, that 
we find it existing so rarely. Every 
poet must paint with the pen; every 

ainter isa brush-poet. It may be, and 
it often is, that the mechanism of the 
hand fails the former, and that of the 
tongue fails the latter. That alone pre- 
vents the union of intellectual quali- 
ties, which must exist, in a greater or 
less degree, in each; exhibiting itself 
materially to the eye and to the ear, 
as it has done in Michelangelo and 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, and others 
whom we could name. Mr. William 
Bell Scott combines those gifts in a 
measure sufficiently large to have en- 


* “Poems by a Painter.” By William B. Scott. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1854. 
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abled him to present us with a very 
pretty and a very readable volume ; 
and though he has been somewhat too 
chary of his pencil, the few illustra- 
tions in the book are well conceived 
and poetical. As might be expected, 
the picturesque is a prominent element 
in his verses, and he paints life, whe- 
ther still or animate, forcibly and feel- 
ingly. Here is a specimen of his 
powers in each way, and found in the 
same poem :— 


* The violets 

Are just as thick as ever, and beneath 

The rooty sand-bank those white embers 
show 

A gypsy’s bivonac has but late been here. 

And there is this old village, with its wide 

Trregular path, its rattling streamlet bridged 

Before each cottage with loose planks or 
stones, 

And all the geese and ducks that have no 
fear 

Of strangers, the wide smith’s shop and the 
church, 

Whose grey stone roof is within reach of 
hand. 

A fit place for an artist to be reared, 

Not a great Master, whose vast toils unshared 

Adi to the riches of the world, rebuild 

God's house, and clothe with prophets walls 
and roof, 

Defending cities as a pastime ; such 

We have not! but the homelier heartier 
hand 

That gives us landscapes with their rustics’ 
lives. 

There is his forbears’ house; 
claims 

Such garden, ground, and wicket. 


none other 


Straight through the wicket passed they, and 
before 

The pent-roofed door stood knocking — all 
was still— 

Through the low parlour window books were 
seen 

Upon the little settle; and some pots 

With tlowers ; a birdcage hung, too, without 
song, 

Close to the window; round them noontide 
glowed 

So handsomely ; the leaves were every one 

Glistening and quivering; and the hosts of 
gnats 

Wove in the shades; but all within seemed 
dark 

And dead. 
there, 

Before them stood a maiden in the shine 

That fell upon her chesnut hair like fire. 


A quick light foot is heard, and 


‘t How winsome fair she was, ’tis hard to tell ! 
For she was strong and straight, like a 
young elm, 
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And without fear, although she halted there, 
Answering with coy eyes turned toward the 
ground. 


“ Her tall neck was tinged 
With brown, and bore her small head lightly, 
like 
The head of a giraffe; her saffron jupe 
Tied loosely o’er the bosom, fell in folds 
Over her \ithe waist,—but, as hath been said, 
How winsome fair she was ’twas hard to tell. 
I might describe her from the head succinct, 
Even to the high-arched instep of her foot, 
And all in vain;—the sincere soul, the full 
Yet homely harmony she bore with her, 
Moved me like the first sight of the sea, 
And made me think of old queens, Guene- 
vere, 
Or maid Rowena with her ‘ waes-hail,’ or 
Aslauga, whom the Sea-king chanced upon, 
Keeping her sheep beside Norse waves, the 
while 
She made her matin mirror in the stream.” 


This is very unaffected, as well as 
very true painting. One sees the scene 
before him, and looks upon the maiden 
till he has her form familiar to his 
mind’s eye: such a maid as every 
man who has loitered for a week about 
«retired English village has seen once, 
at least, in his life. ‘The portraiture of 
another country girl is taken, in a suc- 
cession of pictures, from the child of 
eight years old to the dying and de- 
ranged woman, whose years may not 
be told. The story is brought out 
with sufficient distinctness to be un- 
derstood, yet not too strongly to over- 
crowd the picture. A sad story—in- 
nocence, thoughtlessness, trustfulness, 
folly, sin, misery and death. We should 
gladly give the whole of this poem 
could we afford space for it. We are 
unwilling to mar it by an extract or 
two. His first love, at sixteen, is 
thus suggested, rather than detailed, in 
the following song :— 


“ T’'ve come o’er the fields to meet thee, lasa, 
O’er the misty meadows green ; 

Before the sun has dried the grass, 
Or the earliest lark was seen, 


“T’ve come through the rye to meet thee, 
lass, 
All through the rye-rigs deep ; 
Before the cloud from the hill might pass,— 
While the plover is fast asleep. 


“My father’s wains are on the highway, 
We will meet them by the tree, 

And ride to the town, so blithe and gay, 
In each other's company. 
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* Then dip thy face in the water clear, 
Lave it o’er thy shoulders fair ; 

And quickly lace thy bodice, dear, 
And snood up thy parted hair. 


“For I've come through the rye to meet 
thee, lass, 
O’er the misty meadows green, 
Before the cloud from the hill might pass, 
Before plover or lark was seen.” 


But she passes away from her native 
village, and from her rustic lover, to a 
city and to a trade; and her song at 
three-and-twenty is a sad contrast to 
that of her lover’s:— 


“ Bring me wine at eventide, 
And poppy-juice to-morrow ! 

Can I forget the courtly pride, 
Or go to bed with sorrow ? 


“ They called me Marian the knave, 
Marian the fortunate ! 
How kind unto the woman-slave 
To bid her thank her fate. 


“ Bring me wine! it may not be 
That I throw up the game, 
Nor sink to scorn contentedly 
With a brain and a heart of flame. 


“TI am forsaken: not a wheel 
Rings on the causeway-stones ; 
Bring wine! in laughter let me reel, 
Lest the vile may say—she moans. 


“ Bring me wine at eventide, 
And poppy-juice to-morrow ! 
Shall I forget the days of pride, 
Or go to bed with sorrow ?” 


Let us pass to the last scene in the 
hospital — 


“A whitewashed chamber wide and long, 
With unscreened pallets placed in rows, 
Each tenanted by pain. 

In the first a grey-haired woman, tho’ 

Still almost youthful: in the next 

A girl with yellow teeth and eyes, 

And lips as blue as heaven ! 

One form is there we have marked before, 

Whose merriment we have heard. My 
God! 

And yet perhaps ‘tis her best bourne: 

She shall not live to fight with dogs 

For bones on the nightly causeway, 

Or gather ashes thrifty wives 

May fling from their hearthstones. 

She may die! the board is sawn 

And blackened, and the turf 

Is soon rent up to lay her down: 


* “Poems by Matthew Arnold.” 
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While forms as fair, as gleesome hearts, 

As blindly shall succeed her,—place 

Their feet where she hath trod,—amid 

Like laughter shut their eyes,—and then 

Fill this her mattress, thus, with shaven 
crowns.” 


We have a strong suspicion that 
Mr. Scott has a leaning towards pre- 
raphaelitism as an artist, as he certain! 
has a corresponding tendency, to wor 
up, with minute touches, the fore- 
ground of his rhythm-pictures. Wood- 
stock Maze, a very sweet poem by 
the way, justifies our observations. 
The illustration of the fair Rosamond 
in her bower might win an approving 
smile from Mr, Millais ; and here are a 
few stanzas of the poem in good keep- 
ing with the painting, and executed 
with care, and well finished :— 


**T lean my faint heart against this tree 
Whereon he hath carved my name, 
I hold me up by this fair bent bough, 
For he held once by the same; 
But every thing here is dank and cold, 
The daisies have sickly eyes, 
The clouds like ghosts down into my prison 
Look from the barred-out skies. 
Oh the shower and the sunshine 
every day 
Pass and pass, be ye sad, be ye 
gay. 


“T tune my lute and I straight forget, 
Though it weighs down my neck, woe’s 
me, 
Till it feebly moans to the sharp short gusts 
Aye rushing from tree to tree. 
Often that single redbreast comes 
To the sill where my Jesu stands, 
I speak to him as to a child, he flies, 
Afraid of these poor thin hands! 
Oh the leaves, brown, yellow, 
and red, still fall 
Fall and fall over churchyard 
and hall.” 


Amongst the authors with whom we 
have of late years made acquaintance, 
there are few who have impressed us 
more favourably than Matthew Ar- 
nold.* If he clings a little too tena- 
ciously to old classic models, it is be- 
cause the make of his mind seems to 
be essentially sympathetic with the 
Greek classic, and his thoughts take 
shape and colour, not by an effort, but 
spontaneously from the epic, the dra- 
ma, and the idyl. On a former oc- 
casion we expressed our high sense of 


Lendon: Longman and Co. 1855. 
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Mr. Arnold's poetical abilities; and 
the volume now before us, while it 
justifies our estimate, fully sustains his 
reputation. In this second series we 
have few of the faults which we al- 
luded to in his first volume. He does 
not become commonplace in his sim- 
plicity, nor incomprehensible in his 
reachings after the sublime. For this 
reason we look upon ‘ Balder” as su- 
perior to ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum,” as a 
whole ; though we are disposed to say 
there are some detached passages of 
greater beauty in the latter. This su- 
periority we believe is, in a great mea- 
sure, to be attributed to the selection 
of a subject for the latter more suit- 
able for the form and the colouring of 
the old epic of the Greeks than was the 
former. The simple, yet grand my- 
thology of the old Icelandic bards, such 
as it is exhibited in the Scandinavian 
Eddas, is singularly suited for the epic 
such as Homer would have built up. 
The demigods of the Asar race, such 
as they are portrayed in the Halls of 
Valhalla and the City of Asgard, the 
deeds of personal prowess, the tales of 
love, the wars, the banquets, the strug- 
gle between the everlasting principles 
of antagonism of good and evil, pre- 
sent as fine materials as the gods of the 
Greek myth, while they touch our 
own sympathies more effectually. The 
fine epics of the great modern Scald 
of Denmark, Adam Ohlenschleger, 
have demonstrated this fact. 

The subject of Balder is an admir- 
able one for an epic episode. The 
incidents of the tale are highly dra- 
matic. By the way we may observe, 
that the curious reader will find these 
at large in the latter or prosaic Edda, 
the composition of the celebrated Ice- 
landic historian Snorro Sorleson, who 
flourished in the end of the twelfth, 
and commencement of the thirteenth 
century, and they have furnished to 
Ohlenschleger the materials ofa trage- 
dy, with choruses after the Greek style. 
It is likely that Mr. Arnold may have 
been guided, in part, by this tragedy, 
though he does not allude to either au- 
thor. At all events, he has followed 
the mythology of Sorleson with great 
fidelity, and given us a very finished 
composition, whose beauty will scarcely 
be appreciated upon a single perusal. 
In a poem so equally sustained through- 
out, we are scarce able to make any 
particular selection. Any passage will 
exhibit the structure and character 
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of the piece, and the vigour of the 
composition. Let us take the first 
we meet. Hermod, on Odin’s horse, 
Sleipner, seeks the abode of Hela, to 
demand the restitution of Balder:— 


“But northward Hermod rode, the way 
below : 

And o’er a darksome tract, which knows no 
sun, 

But by the blotted light of stars, he far'’d ; 

And he came down to Ocean’s northern 
strand 

At the drear ice, beyond the Giants’ home: 

Thence on he journey’d o’er the fields of ice 

Still north, until he met a stretching wall 

Barring his way, and in the wall a grate. 

Then he dismounted, and drew tight the 
girths, 

On the smooth ice, of Sleipner, Odin’s horse, 

And made him leap the grate, and came 
within. 

And he beheld spread round him Hela’s 
realm, 

The plains of Niflheim, where dwell the 
dead, 

And heard the thunder of the streams of 
Hell. 

For near the wall the river of Roaring flows, 

Outmost: the others near the centre ran— 

The Storm, the Abyss, the Howling, and 
the Pain: 

These flow by Hela’s throne, and near their 
spring. 

And fon the dark flock’d up the shadowy 
tribes: 

And as the swallows crowd the bulrush-beds 

Of some clear river, issuing from a lake, 

On autumn days, before they cross the sea; 

And to each bulrush-crest a swallow hangs 

Swinging, and others skim the river streams, 

And their quick twittering fills the banks 
and shores— 

So around Hermod swarm’d the twittering 
ghosts. 

Women, and infants, and young men who * 
died 

Too soon for fame, with white ungraven 
sheilds ; 

And old men, known to Glory, but their star 

Betray’d them, and of wasting age they died, 

Not wounds: yet, dying, they their armour 
wore, 

And now have chief regard in Hela’s realm. 

Behind flock’d wrangling up a piteous crew, 

Greeted of none, disfeatur’d and forlorn— 

Cowards, who were in sloughs interr’d alive: 

And round them still the wattled hurdles 
hun 

Wherewith they stamp’d them down, and 
trod them deep, 

To hide their shameful memory from men.” 


Mr. Arnold is very successful in his 
similes, and understands thoroughly 


their value. Here is one singularly 


felicitous :— 
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“Nor yet could Hermod see his brother's 
face, 

For it grew dark ; but Hoder tonch’d his arm: 

And as a spray of honeysuckle flowers 

Brushes across a tired traveller’s face 

Who shuffles through the deep dew-moisten’d 
dust, 

On a May evening, in the darkened lanes, 

And starts him, that he thinks a ghost went 
by— 

So Hoder brush’d by Hermod’s side.” 


The disappointment of Hermod when 
the fruit of his long labour is snatched 
from him, at the moment when suc- 
cess seems achieved, is thus happily 


figured :— 


‘And as seafaring men, who long have 
wrought 

In the great deep for gain, at last come 
home, 

And towards evening see the headlands rise 

Of their own country, and can clear descry 

A fire of wither’d furze which boys have lit 

Upon the cliffs, or smoke of burning weeds 

Out of a till'd field inland :—then the wind 

Catches them, and drives out again to sea: 

And they go long days tossing up and down 

Over the grey sea ridges; and the glimpse 

Of port they had makes bitterer far their 
toil— 

So the Gods’ cross was bitterer for their joy.” 


The lyrical pieces in this volume are 
very finished, and some of them re- 

lete with vigorous thinking. The 
Buried Life expresses profound psy- 
chological truth, in verse of great an. 
mony. What in its way can be finer 
than the following, both in philosophy 
and language ?— 


“But often, in the world’s most crowded 
streets, 

But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 

In tracking out our true, oxiginal course ; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, so deep in us, to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where they 
go. 

And many a man in his own breast then 
delves, 

But deep enough, alas, none ever mines: 

And we have been on many thousand lines, 

And we have shown on each talent and 
power, 

But hardly have we, for one little hour, 

Been on our own line, have we been our- 
selves ; 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 





The nameless feelings that course through 
our breast, 

But they course on for ever unexpress’d. 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 

Our hidden self, and what we say and do 

Is eloquent, is well — but ’tis not true: 

And then we will no more be rack’d 

With inward striving, and demand 

Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 

Their stupifying power ; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call: 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and 
forlorn, 

From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 

As from an indefinitely distant land, 

Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 

A melancholy into all our day. 


“Only—but this is rare— 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear, 
When our world-deafen’d ear 
Is by the tones of a lov’d voice caress’d,— 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our 
breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies 
plain, 
And what we mean, we say, and what we 
would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the 
breeze. 


“ And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow, Rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face, 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast, 
And then he thinks he knows 
The Hills where his life rose, 
And the Sea where it goes.” 


Some half-dozen shorter pieces, en- 
titled ‘* Faded Leaves,” have both the 
passion and the tenderness of love in 
them. Here is one:— 


SEPARATION. 


“Stop—Not to me, at this bitter departing, 
Speak of the sure consolations of Time. 
Fresh be the wound, still-renew’d be its 

smarting, 
So but thy image endure in its prime. 


“But, if the steadfast commandment of 
Nature 

Wills that remembrance should always 
decay ; 

If the lov'’d form and the deep-cherished 
feature 

Must, when unseen, from the soul fade 

away— 
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“Me let no half- effac’d memories cumber! 
Fled, fled at once, be all vestige of thee— 
Deep be the darkness, and still be the 
slumber— 
Dead be the Past and its phantoms to me! 


“Then, when we meet, and thy look strays 
towarda me, 
Scanning my face and the changes wrought 
the 


re, — 
Who, let me say, is this Stranger regards me, 
With the grey eyes, and the lovely brown 


hair ?” 


Matthew Arnold is a true poet, and 
one who, while he feels and seeks to 
write up to the divine gift of poesy, 
disdains not to bestow laborious care 
upon the structure and mechanism of 
his verses. He writes in that pure, 
vigorous English, with which the name 
of Arnold is so thoroughly identified. 
With a few exceptions—and these are 
scarcely visible in this latter volume— 
great erudition is controlled, and di- 
rected by a fine taste and a solid and 
sedate judgment. We believe that he 
is one of the few amongst the English 
poetical writers of our own day, who, 
while they do not occupy the highest 
reaches of the poetic realms, is likely 
to live beyond his own generation. 

Here comes a little volume, quaintly 
printed in orthodox medieval type, 
such as Parker and Masters delight 
to imprint with. The title, too, is a 
quaint and sententious one—‘ The 
Angel in the House.”* In its arrange- 
ments and construction, it looks as 
old-fashioned as if it were indited by 
worthy George Herbert : — prologues 
and accompaniments, and sentences 
and idyls, all smacking not a little of 
affectation. Well, let us look into it. 
We will wager a small sun it is writ- 
ten by some orthodox Churchman— 
one who understands all the poetic 
charm, and beauty, and dignity of a 
well-ordered parish church, and a well- 
ordered parson-life ; just such an one 
as was Geoge Herbert himself. It pro- 
fesses, as we learn from the prologue, 
to be the history of the writer's court- 
ship, marriage, and wedded life; and 
*« The Angel in the House” is the wife 
of the author. In style, in sentiment, in 
vigour of thought, in delicacy of feel- 
ing, in purity of passion, and withal, 
in nervous, simple, Saxon speech, we 
have not, of late, met with many poems 


* “The Angel in the House.” 
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to surpass “‘ The Angel in the House ;” 
and we can most heartil don an 
affectation which, after all, onises 
well with the quaintness of the com- 
position. Vaughan is one who— 


“ With College laurels three times crowned, 
And other annual honour won,” 


had still pressed forward in his literary 
careeer, and— 


** Had not stopped, as some men had, 
At Wrangler and Prize-Poet.” 


He returns, after an absence, to the 
house of his guardian, the Dean :— 


“ Once more I came to Sarum Close, 
With joy half memory, half desire, 
And breathed the sunny wind that rose 
And blew the shadows o’er the Spire, 
And toss’d the lilac’s scented plumes, 
And sway’d the chestnut’s thousand cones, 
And fill’d my nostrils with perfumes, 
And shaped the clouds in waifs and zones, 
And wafted down the serious strain 
Of Sarum bells, when, true to time, 
I reach'd the Dean’s, with heart and brain 
That trembled to the trembling chime.” 


The: Dean’s three daughters have 
grown up into womanhood, and are 
thus well described :-— 


“ Was this her eldest, Honor, the prude 

Who would not let me pull the swing ; 
Who, kiss’d at Christmas, call’d me rude, 

And sobb'd alone, and would not sing ? 
How changed! In shape no more a Grace, 

But Venus; milder than the dove: 
Her mother’s air, her Norman face, 

Her large sweet eyes, clear lakes of love, 
Mary I knew. In former time, 

Ailing and pale, she thought that bliss 
Was only for a better clime, 

And, heavenly overmuch, scorn’d this. 
I, rash with theories of the right, 

Which stretch’d the tether of my creed, 
But did not break it, held delight 

Half discipline, We disagreed. 
She told the Dean I wanted grace. 

Now she was kindest of the three, 
And two wild roses deck’d her face, 

And, what! was this my Mildred, she 
To herself and all a sweet surprise ? 

My Pet, who romp’d and roll’d a hoop? 
I wonder’d where those daisy eyes 

Had found their touching curve and 

droop.” 


The girls seem each for the moment 
to influence the poet’s fancy, but Ho. 


London: John W. Parker. 1854. 
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noria permanently fixes his heart. And 
so, when he has sounded the deeps of 
his own spirit, ere yet he has disclosed 
his passion, he— 


* Rode slow toward home, my breast 
A load of joy and tender care.” 


And then follows a passage in which 
the ennobling and sanctifying influences 
of a high-placed love are portrayed with 
a felicitous tenderness :— 


“ Then to my room 

I went, and closed and lock'd the door, 
And cast myself down on my bed, 

And there, with many a blissful tear, 
I vow’d to love and pray’d to wed 

The maiden who had grown so dear ; 
Thank’d God who had set her in my path} 

And promised, as I hoped to win, 
I never would sully my faith 

By the least selfishness or sin ; 
Whatever in her sight I'd seem 

Id really be; I'd never blend 
With my delight in her a dream 

*Twould change her cheek to comprehend ; 
And, if she wish’d it, I'd prefer 

Another's to my own success, 
And always seek the best for her, 

With unofficious tenderness, 


“ Rising, I breathed a brighter clime, 
And found myself all self above, 
And, with a charity sublime, 
Contemn’d not those who did not love ; 
And I could not but feel that then 
I shone with something of her grace, 
And went forth to my fellow men 
My commendation in my face.” 


Then comes the proposal to the Dean; 
the acceptance that still leaves all to 
the choice of the girl; and at length 
the moment comes for the disclosure 
to Honoria, long delayed :— 


** Till once, through lanes returning late, 
Her laughing sisters lagg’d behind ; 
And, ere we reach’d her father’s gate, 
We paused with one presentient mind ; 
And, in the dim and perfumed mist, 
Their coming stay'd, who, blithe and free, 
And very women, loved to assist 
A lover's opportunity. 


“ Twice rose, twice died my trembling word : 
The faint and frail Cathedral chimes 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chafers rustling in the lines. 
Her dress, that touched me where I stood ; 
The warmth of her confided arm; 
Her bosom’s gentle neighbourhood ; 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ; 
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Her look, her love, her form, her touch, 

The least seem'd most by blissful turn, 
Blissful but that it pleased tco much, 

And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 
It was as if a harp with wires 

Was traversed by the breath I drew; 
And, oh! sweet meeting of desires, 

She, answering, own'd that she loved too.” 


The quotations which we have already 
made prove the author to be a man of 
fine thoughtful feeling, which he has 
the faculty of expressing with singular 
grace and a sweet simplicity. We 
have observed the affectation of senten- 
tiousness which is to be found through 
the volume. We scarce know how to 
quarrel with this, as it is manifestly 
introduced with a design to relieve the 
other portions of the poem, whose con- 
tinuity it breaks. ere is a pretty 
conceit, wrought out with elaborated 
primness:— 


“ Love, kiss’d by Wisdom, makes twice 
Love, 
And Wisdom is, through loving, wise : 
Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove, 
This Wisdom’s be, that Love's device. 


“Tis truth (although this truth’s a star 
Too deep-enskied for all to see), 

As Poets of grammar, Lovers are 
The well-heads of morality. 


‘“«* Keep measure in love ?’ More light befall 
Thy sanctity, and make it less! 

Be sure I will not love at all 
Where I may not love with excess.” 


There is profund truth in this. Not 
less true is the following, though its 
truth lies more on the surface, and is 
less sententiously expressed :— 


“He safely walks in darkest ways, 
Whose youth is lighted from above, 
Where, through the senses’ silvery haze, 

Dawns the veil’d moon of nuptial love. 


“Who is the Happy Husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven, with a conscience free, 
’Twas faithful to his future Wife.” 


One passage more, and we shall be 
done. The picture is, perhaps, some- 
what overcharged! the average lot of 
woman's married life is, we believe, far 
other :— 


“Man must be pleased; but him to please 
Is woman’s pleasure: down the gulf 
Of his condoled necessities 
She casts her best, she flings herself: 
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How often flings for nought ! and yokes 
Her heart to an icicle or whim, 
Whose each impatient word provokes 
Another, not from her, but him ; 
While she, too gentle even to force 
His penitence by kind replies, 
Waits by, expecting his remorse, 
With pardon in her pitying eyes. 
And if he at last, by shame oppress’d, 
A comfortable word confers, 
She leans and weeps against his breast, 
And seems to think the sin was hers: 
And while his love has any life, 
Or any eye to see her charms, 
At any time, she’s still his wife, 
Dearly devoted to his arms. 
She loves with love that cannot tire ; 
And if, ah woe! she loves alone, 
Through passionate duty love flames higher, 
As grass grows taller round a stone.” 


This volume is full of fine thinking 
and fine writing. It deals not with 
the metaphysical nor the incompre- 
hensible; but it reads and expounds 
the heart’s histories with a power and 
truth that will seize upon the feelings, 
and commend themselves to the intel- 
lect. ‘The Angel in the House”’ is, 
in poetry, somewhat the same as the 
« Vicar of Wakefield” is in prose— 
passionate, yet delicate, full of fine 
natural touches that evoke our best 
feelings and sympathies; and withal, 
there is throughout a sweet, fresh odour 
of spirituality and holiness that makes 
one feel how love is, at the same time, 
one of the sublimest portions of reli- 
gion, and the most exquisite function 
of the senses, 

If quantity were the sole test of ex- 
cellence, the author of ‘Biblical 
Sketches and Hymns ’”* might claim a 
very high place in literature. But 
somehow the world has discovered—and 
that many a long age ago—that quality 
= the best chance of immortality. 

‘he jewel is indestructible, when the 
coal serves but the purpose of an hour, 
and is consumed in the using. <A frag- 
ment or two has preserved the memory 
of Sappho for ever, while the very 
names of those who have written their 
hundreds of lines, ‘ stans pede in uno,” 
are forgotten. The lady who has com- 
posed the volume before us, and which 
exceeds 500 pages of closely printed 
verse, tells us, “that many of the 
pieces were composed at a very child. 
ish age, under discouragements of 
various kinds.” We see no reason to 


* “ Biblical Sketches and Hymns.” 


Neale’s Biblical Sketches. 


By A. Neale. 
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doubt the assertion; though what a 
lady considers a ‘very childish age,” 
we no more pretend to understand 
than what she would call old age. The 
sex have very unsettled notions on 
these subjects. For a child, however, 
they are creditable compositions. But, 
while we congratulate the authoress on 
having disembarrassed herself of one 
of the conditions under which she 
wrote — namely, her childishness — we 
are not sure that we should congratu- 
late her on having relieved herself of 
the other. The discouragements have 
vanished also. Friends—whose friend- 
ship in such a case is always ques- 
tionable, and whose opinions are never 
of the slightest importance to the read- 
ers—have, by their “ earnest solicita- 
tion,” become answerable to the public 
for the present volume, 

We confess ourselves to be spe- 
cially intolerant to the pleas so con- 
stantly put forward in extenuation of 
faults of composition. Youth, inexpe- 
rience, haste,—these are not reasons to 
influence the critic in his judgment, 
though they are excellent reasons to do 
what they fail to do—namely, to deter 
the author from publishing what he 
has so written. A bad piece of me- 
chanism is not the better, or the more 
saleable, because it is made by a young 
hand. The buyer, if he has given 
full price for it, has a right to grumble, 
and all the more that the young hand 
has brought it into the market. We 
do not mean these observations to ap- 
ply with more force to the authoress 
under consideration than to a thou- 
sand others. Indeed, while we can- 
not call the compositions before us 
poetry — a designation, by the way, 
which the writer modestly abstains 
from using — we are quite justified in 
conceding to them the merit of very 
good language and very smooth versi- 
fication, while there is throughout evi- 
dence of good taste and good feeling. 
But they want originality of thought ; 
indeed, they are, to a great extent, 
little else than narrative and descrip-~ 
tive sketches of events and scenes 
which we find in the Bible; and, for 
ourselves, we confess that we prefer to 
read them in the language of Holy 
Writ rather than in rhythmical para- 
— Some of the sketches are, 

owever, very pleasingly written. 


London: Cash. 1854, 
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Cyrus is, we think, one of the best; 
here are the opening verses :— 


“ The golden sun had passed from the broad 
west, 
And the deep perfume of a million flowers 
Spread on the dews descending on earth’s 
breast, 
Bathing with incense rich her hanging 
bowers ; 
And on the glorious city closing night 
Mantled her fountain-squares and columned 
site. 
** And on the many villages which lay 
In quiet beauty on Euphrates’ bank, 
The shadows rested of departed day ; 
And low sad murmurs on the spirit sank, 
Of voices blent in song to the stringed lyre, 
As Judah joined in praise her evening choir.” 


These are very polished lines, and a 
very pretty picture, and the volume 
abounds with such as these; but they 
are only the mechanism of poetry, not 
the spirit. Ifthe authoress shall meet 
any one possessed of great thoughts, 
with an inability of expressing them in 
suitable language, we recommend her 
to establish a partnership ; and we have 
no doubt the firm will produce poems 
that shall live for ages. 

Mrs. Mary Benn is a lady of some 
learning and decided genius, as we 
have observed on a former occasion ; 
but she wears her learning with the 
ostentation of a holiday suit, and not 
with the graceful ease of an every-day 
garment. The titlepage of her for- 
mer yolume was ornamented with 
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Greek and Latin quotations. The 
present one* is decorated, in compli- 
ment of course to the children of 
Israel, with two Hebrew words from 
Exodus, which, for the benefit of our 
readers who have not attained unto 
the heights of Oriental languages, we 
shall write in English character — Je- 
hovah nissi, meaning, “the Lord my 
banner,” a motto, the peculiar appro- 
priateness of which we do not per- 
ceive. There are some very vigorous 
and very sweet lays throughout this 
little volume, though some of the ob- 
servations upon this description of 
ee? which we have made in re- 
ation to the “‘ Biblical Sketches ” are, 
to a certain extent, applicable to the 
“‘Lays of the Hebrews.” Amongst 
the “ Other Poems,” which, upon the 
whole, are inferior to those upon Scrip- 
tural subjects, we select one, not as 
being the best, but because the au- 
thoress has thought proper to dress in 
an English garb a short poem, which 
she gave in Latin in her former volume. 
We may be allowed to compliment 
Mrs. Benn, at her own expense, by 
saying, that we think, upon the whole, 
the Latin is superior to the English 
version, or rather paraphrase. The for- 
mer is more condensed and forcible; 
and the latter has, to our taste at least, 
the somewhat equivocal merit of bring- 
ing out the young Ireland antipathy to 
Britannia, which was only vaguely 
shadowed forth in the Latin, in very 
emphatic and unambiguous terms :— 


‘To MY LUTE. 
“ Of all that once warbled and wanton’d around me, 
Thee only, sweet shell of my spirit, I see ; 
Still come, as of yore, when in childhood you found me, 
To seb to my sorrow, or ring to my glee. 


“When the’ bosoms that pillow’d my young head are changed, 
When Hope is fallacious, and Death is too true ; 
When the fickle are flown, and the cold are estranged, 
One chord is unbroken that links me to you! 


“ Companions in exile, in doubt, and in sadness, 
We roam through the corn-fields and vales of the foe ; 
He may reap his bright harvest in pride and in gladness ;— 
His wealth is our want, and his weal is our woe. 


“ With the lance of the victor he crush’d us and ground us; 
With the whip of the master he lashes us still ; 
And the chain that he wrapp’d in past ages around us, 
Is but slacken’d to make us the tools of his will! 


* “Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems.” By Mary Benn. 


Dublin: James McGlashan. 1854. 


London : Joseph Masters. 
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Tatham’s Dream of Pythagoras. 


“ Bat speak to my voice; tis the feeble that-slumbers ; 
Thou never shalt hang on Britannia’s proud oak ; 
Can she chain her own breezes that moan to our numbers, 
Or crush into silence the hearts that she broke ? 


“Yes; restore, though in seeming, the voices I cherish’d 
When hope is extinct, to deception we cling ; 
Cold, cold, is my hearthstone, my children have perish’d, 
But their last dying tones are embalm’d on thy string!” 


While we are occupied with the 
fair sex, we shall dispose of a small 
volume that solicits our attention. It 
is, we believe, the production of a 
young lady, and one which gives pro- 
mise of much better things, when the 
judgment is matured and the ima- 
gination regulated by years. Miss 
Emma Tatham has given us a second 
edition of her poems, consisting of the 
«* Dream of Pythagoras,” and several 
other pieces.* Throughout they evi- 
dence genius and power. ‘The imagi- 
native faculty is evidently very domi- 
nant—indeed, we would say rather in 
superabundance ; and some of the 
compositions have the fault so common 
with young writers, a redundant ver- 
bosity, which seeks to overlay a fine 
thought with a multitude of words, 
Miss Tatham must be vigilant of her 
own powers; she must not let them 
become her masters, but make them 
her ministers, if she would achieve 
something which may, in the higher 
sense, be calleda poem. The ** Dream 
of Pythagoras,” which is the principal 
piece, is full of fine fancies, and not 
free from a few conceits; but it is vi- 
gorous, high-toned, and high-coloured. 
The following passage has great beau- 
ty; it describes the soul of the philo- 
sophic, in one of its transmigrations, as 
a dewdrop :— 

“ Then, once more, 

My life was joyous, for the kindly sun 

Carried me up into the firmament, 

And hung me in a rainbow, and my soul 

Was robed in seven bright colours, and be- 
came 

A jewel in the sky. So did I learn 

The first great lessons; mark ye them, my 
sons. 

Obedience is nobility; and meek 

Humility is glory; self alone 

Is base; and pride is pain; patience is 
power ; 

Beneticence is bliss. And now first brought 

To know myself and feel my littleness, 

I was to learn what greatness is prepar’d 


For virtuous souls, what mighty war they 
wage, 

What vast impossibilities o’ercome, 

What kingdoms, and infinitude of love, 

And harmony, and never-ending joy, 

And converse and communion with the great 

And glorious Mind unknown,—are given to 
high 

And godlike souls! 

‘“‘ Therefore the winds arose, 

And shook me from the rainbow where I 
hung, 

Into the depths of ocean ; then I dived 

Down to the coral citadels, and roved 

Through crystal mazes, among pearls and 
gems, 

And lovely buried creatures, who had sunk 

To find the jewel of eternal life. 

Sweet babes I saw clasp'd in their mothers’ 
arms ; 

Kings of the north, each with his oozy 
crown; 

Pale maidens, with their golden streaming 
hair 

Floating in solemn beauty, calm and still, 

In the deep, silent, tideless wave; I saw 

Young beauteous boys washed down from 
reeling masts 

By sudden storm; and brothers sleeping soft, 

Lock’d in each others’ arms; and countless 
wealth, 

And curling weed, and treasur’d knots of 
hair, 

And mouldering masts, and giant bulls that 
sank 

With thunder sobbing ; and blue palaces 

Where moonbeams, hand in hand, did dance 
with me 

To the soft music of the surging shells, 

Where all else was at rest.” 


The ‘* Tempest Hymn” is teeming 
with fine images and bold thoughts, 
but its power is impaired by that ver- 
bosity of which we have spoken. We 
would ask Miss Tatham to read this, 
and some other of her pieces, and com~ 

are them with the 107th and similar 
Psalms, and she will feel impressed 
how closely sublimity of thought is al- 
lied to simplicity of language. A worse 
fault still, is using words of which the 


* “The Dream of Pythagoras, and Other Poems.” By Emma Tatham, London: Long- 
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best that can be said is, that they are 
meaningless: if they mean anything 
on the occasion, they border on the 
nonsensical, Thus, in her Invocation, 
she speaks of ‘rapture’s tears upon 
the rainbow’s arch ;” and in a few lines 
afterwards, “‘on clouds of storm in 
rapturous blackness.” What is the 
meaning of rapture here ?—does it mean 
the same thing in both places ?—does it 
mean anything ineither? Is it not sim- 
ply a big, round, sonorous word, such 
as “the Poet Bunn” would stick into 
an opera song to eke out the measure ? 
Use the knife, Miss Tatham — use the 
knife with an unsparing hand; and if 

ou ever come to a third edition, as we 

ope you will, cut out your adjectives 
and expletives boldly, and depend upon 
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it your poems will strike their roots 
more deeply into the heart for being 
pollarded in the head. 

If Mr. W. S. Sandes is not destined 
to occupy a place amongst the highest 
order of poetical writers, his volume * 
entitles him to a very respectable one. 
He writes with feeling and taste, and 
his verse exhibits great care and po- 
lish. Occasionally, too, he thinks re- 
markably well, though in general his 
mind travels in beaten tracks. ‘‘ Night 
Dreams” is a well-sustained series of 
fine thoughts expressed in very har- 
monious verse, and not without a co- 
louring of poetic fancy blending with 
its philosophy. Here are a few stanzas, 
which are no more than a fair average 
specimen of the whole :— 


** Does the hour of midnight summon your dark shadows from the shore 
Where life’s broken hopes take refuge, when they bloom on earth no more ? 
Come ye to take poossession, night dreams, for a little space, 

Of the heart whose ruin’d garden once had been your dwelling-place ; 
Or explore ye soil befitting, wherein love may sow its seeds, 

With mysterious mighty promptings, destin’d to grow up to deeds ? 
In the daylight, when our reason rules us waking, are ye near, 

In your incorporeal essence, though your voice we cannot hear ? 
Speak ye to us, though our senses, bound to elements of clay, 
Cannot comprehend the import of the lessons ye convey ? 

When a shudder falls upon us, and we feel the tingling blood 

Pause and leap aside, and onward rush with swiftly-heightened flood ;— 
When the skin with sudden terror creeps we know not how or why, 
As if what we dare not look on were in horror sweeping by ;— 

When the pulse with startled flutter trembles, and each separate hair 
Twines, as if around our temples living things were writhing there ;— 
Is it that the mortal instinct of our nature takes alarm, 

Bowing down, and paying homage to the waving of your arm? 
Gifted with a life we know not, recognise not, stoop ye, then, 

To attempt a closer contact with the shrinking souls of men.” 


Sonnet-writing is not the author's 
forte, though he ventures on six-and- 
twenty of them. We know few things 
more difficult to write successfully than 
asonnet. It should be a highly-finish- 
ed picture, with only one thought con- 
densed, and yet complete, with few, if 
any, accessorial ideas to mar its pro- 
minence. We are quite aware that 
there are good sonnets that deviate 
from this principle, but we think they 
would have been better still had they 
adhered to it. Some of Mr. Sandes’s 
sonnets have this fault. ‘lake, for in- 
stance, the fifth; there seems to be no 
prominent idea in it, and we should be 
at a loss to give it a title. Still, some 
of those compositions are pretty and 
poetical, as this, for instance :— 


* Poems.” 


“ Let no vaulted arches overspreading 

Shrine my corpse beneath their gorgeous 
pride. 

Let no marble floor resound the treading, 

Rung by mourners round my coffin’s side. 

Let no rich cathedral window’s sashes 

Frame my monument with storied hues. 

May the stars shine bright above my ashes, 

And my grave-stone glisten with the 
dews ! 

I have ever sought to link, while living, 

Nature to the purposes of man ; 

I would be her debtor still for giving 

My remains what resting-place she can. 

Fold me, then, O mother, to thy heart ; 

Let me lie down there when life shall 
part |” 


To philosophise appears the function 
of Mr. Sandes’s muse, and he has dealt 


By William Stephen Sandes, London: Longman, Brown and Co, 1854. 
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but sparingly in the lyrical. We wish 
he had given us a few such pieces, and 
we fancy he could have done so. There 
is a good deal of melody in his versifi- 
cation, and no want of the faculty of 
minstrelsy. He has, however, told 
one or two tales with a good deal of 
oo **Love and Sorrow” is the 

st thing in this way in the volume, 
and is, indeed, singularly sweet, and 
full of fine touches of feeling. *‘ Italia” 
is a bold theme to adventure upon after 
Byron and Rogers ; nevertheless, Mr. 
Sandes has walked in a path of his 
own, and gives expression to some 
good thoughts such as these :— 


“ Each individual mind contains a clue, 

That, follow’d through life’s labyrinthine 
maze, 

Ensures success by making us pursue 
Our own peculiar path through error’s haze. 
It points unerringly direct and true: 
The faultless indication it conveys, 
Instinct with inspiration from on high, 
Marks out the certain road to travel by. 


“ The secrets of the soul’s initiation 

Into self-knowledge cannot be reveal’d. 

Each man must fathom, through his own 
probation, 

Depths that from others’ searchings lie 
conceal’d. 

His gather’d debt of awful expiation, 

Whose character remains a volume seal’d, 

Unstudied by himself, may be delay’d, 

But must in full discharge be one day paid.” 


We wish Mr. Sandes success, and 
we think he deserves it. 

Mr. Gerrardt has discovered the 
mode of cutting lines into lengths of va- 
rious sorts, and thinks he writes poetry. 
We have not found in ‘“‘ Clytia” any 
other element of the divine art. Had 
he written the piece all the way across 
the page, without reference to the 
number of words in the line, we would 
have pronounced the prose unexcep- 
tionable in point of language, and unex- 
ceptionable prose we pronounce it still 
to be, notwithstanding the author’s at- 
tempt to disguise it. The other pieces 
in the volume have little for us to com- 
mend, and as little to censure. We 
are nothing the better and nothing the 
worse of perusing them all, and we 
think it would be just as easy to write 
the volume as to read it. 

An impression has been very gene- 


t “Clytia, and other Poems.” 


Gerrard’s Clytia, $e. 


By G. Gerrard. 
t “The Sceptre of Tara; or, the Two Queens.” 
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rally prevalent for many years past, 
that “The harp that once through 
Tara’s hall the soul of music shed,” 
was in a very ruinous condition—that it 
was hanging upon the walls of that 
ancient abode of kingly magnificence 
(though that anybody in our days has 
seen either walls or harp, is not a well 
authenticated fact), and that from time 
to time the twang of a breaking string 
was heard o’ nights. For this notion, 
we believe, Mr. Thomas Moore is an- 
swerable. We are happy to announce 
that, during the last year, the aforesaid 
harp has been recovered, and refurbish. 
ed, restrung, and rethrummed, with sin- 
gular effect, by a native artist, who has 
sung to its accompaniment, in no less 
than twelve cantos, a poem entitled 
** The Sceptre of Tara.”’f 

The minstrel has been singularly un- 
fortunate in the manner in which his 
song has been printed. If his own 
ability to write be at all questionable, 
there is no question at all of the ina- 
bility to spell of some one connected 
with the production of the poem. 
Whether this be the minstrel, the com- 
positor, or the reader for the press, 
we shall not take upon us to decide; 
but so ample and amusing an erratum 
page of ingenious blunders we have 
rarely seen in modern times. Taking 
the poem and the printing together, 
we can almost imagine that the min- 
strel produced the former sponta- 
neously, by sweeping his hand wildly 
along the strings of ‘ the broken harp” 
without intending to produce anything 
in particular but just a species of bardic 
voluntary; while the printer, animated 
by a similar freedom, flung the types 
together at random. There is one re- 
markable characteristic of the min- 
strelsy under our consideration—name- 
ly, that it delighteth in alliteration, 
which, we presume, is analagous to 
striking unisons upon the harp, and 
produces a very fine effect. 

Thus he opens with a twang of li- 
quids that is quite mellifluous— 


“ Lord of our Jand, of light and life, and all.” 


Then comes an alliteration of conso- 
nants by way of relief— 


“That burst to being at thy bounteous call.” 
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And again, in the 5th canto— 


‘Tf e’er your rocks rang back the wail of 


war, 
If e’er with blood bedewed your fertile 
fields— 


And a little farther on, there is an ex- 
hibition of this art in its highest state 
of development, as follows— 


“From soft adieus to fields where battles 
burn 

We fain had dashed unblooded blades 
afar.” 


We know of but one poet who has 
ever attained to a higher degree of ex- 
cellence in this species of composition, 
and, we trust, the minstrel will consi- 
der it no disparagement to have been 
surpassed by Shakspeare in the me- 
morable prologue to Pyramus and 
Thisbe— 


“ Whereat with blade, with bloody blamefal 


blade 
He bravely broached his bloody, boiling 
breast.” 


But let that pass. The bard asks with 
at candour, in the commencement 

of the 9th canto, as if the light had 

only then dawned upon his mind— 


“Why do I thus mine idle notes prolong, 
And vainly musing, think 1 utter song ?” 


We most solemnly protest we are 
unable to answer the question, and had 
been disposed to ask it ere we had 
read half-a-dozen pages. It is really 
an almost interminable piece of harp- 
ing which should have never been be- 
gun. Youmay stop the grinding of 
an itinerant organist: you may bribe 
him to silence, or force him to move on 
from your door; but what are you to 
do with a bard whom you have no op- 
portunity to reason with, and no power 
to hand over to the police ? 

Ever since the days of Robert Burns, 
it has been the fashion with shal- 
low-pated people to think that to 
write a slang song, with a dash of 
drunken sentiment or vulgarity, .in 
crabbed Scotch, is to write poetry. To 
imitate the faults and the failings of 
poor “ Rob the Ranter,” is not to follow 


* “Rhymes and Poems by Robin.” 
+ “The Golden Age, and Other Poems.” 
Virtue and Co. 1854. 
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his genius, As well might one take a 
mantle and soil it with beer-sops and 
stains of whiskey-toddy, and fancy it 
was the mantle of him who wrote 
**Mary in Heaven.” Under some 
such delusion, somebody has produced 
the volume before us.* Wilt any of 
our friends north of the Tweed tell us 
whether they can discover rhyme, rea- 
son, or poetry, in such hobbling lines 
as these ?— 


** I’ve been at the south, I’ve heen at the north, 
I've been at the east and the west, 
In quest of a maiden whom I could confide in ; 
And now I have found one at last.” 


Or where lie the wit, humour, or moral 
in the lines of which this is the com- 
mencement :— 


“ My whittle’s lost! yet I dinna ken: 
Lat's ripe—lat's ripe my pouch again. 
Na! I hae turn'd ower a’ that’s in'd, 
But deil a whittle can I find.” 


Mr. Alexander Gouge f has written 
a volume about ‘The Golden Age,” 
and other matters, with a dedication to 
the Earl of Carlisle in terms of eulogy 
laid on with no sparing hand. If he 
writes of a golden age, he seems to 
think that he writes to a very leaden 
age in point of knowledge, as he deems 
it necessary to enrich his text with a 
mass of notes, conveying such informa- 
tion as the following: ‘** Flora, God- 
dess of Flowers;” ** Holus, God of the 
Winds ;” ‘* Ceres, Goddess of Har- 
vest.” His poetry does not impress us 
with a belief of his special mission 
either to instruct or delight. He tells 
us he has had * innocent gratification ” 
in the process of composition. We 
are glad of it, for, in that case, his la- 
bours shall not go altogether without 
reward. ‘In submitting his maiden 
work to the notice of reviewers, the 
author would transpose the speech of 
the ancient Athenian to his warlike 
confederate, and say, ‘ Hear me, and 
then strike,’ if a stroke be necessary.” 
We have heard him, and shall not 
strike, as we consider a stroke neither 
necessary nor justifiable, as he, certain- 
ly, did not strike us. 

The all-engrossing subject that fills 
men’s minds, has not failed to call 
forth the spirit of song. We have 
songs of the war in every form—small 
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efforts, in the way of trashy senti- 
ment, set to music, usque ad nauseam, 
and some strains of a more ambitious 
character. Mr. Richards presents us 
with a volume, “The Minstrelsy of 
War,’* to which he has added other 
— and a catalogue of his former 
iterary labours, that is quite formida- 
ble. We do not find anything re- 
markable in his war minstrelsy — no- 
thing that stirs our heart, or fires our 
spirit with a martial ardour; nor does 
@ perusal of the residue of the volume 
particularly impress us. A much 
smaller tome, consisting of some 
thirty sonnets,f challenges attention, 
from the names of the writers. The 
authors of the ‘‘ Life Drama” and of 
*¢ Balder” have given us these sonnets 
under their joint names; but whether 
any of them are the sole composition 
of either author, or how far each has 
contributed, does not appear. To us 
it does not seem, that the characteris- 
tics of either writer are very promi- 
nent; nevertheless, if they had appear- 
ed anonymously they could not have 
failed to command attention. We 
shall let our readers judge for them- 
selves :— 


“* THE WOUNDED. 


“ € See to my brother, Doctor; I have lain 

All day against his heart ; it is warm there ; 

This stiffness is a trance; he lives! [ 
swear, — 

I swear he lives!’ ‘Good Doctor, tell my 
ain 

Auld mother ;’— but his pale lips moved in 
vain. 

* Doctor, when you were little Master John, 

I left the old place; you will see it again. 

Tell my poor father,—turn down the wood- 
lane 

Beyond the home-field—cross the stepping- 
stone 

To the white cottage, with the garden-gate— 

O God!’—He died. ‘ Doctor, when I am 


gone 
Send this to England.’ ‘Doctor, look upon 
A countryman!’ ‘Devant mon Chef? 
Ma foi!’ 
* Oui, il est blessé beaucoup plus que moi.’” 


*€ THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 

“ Traveller on foreign ground, whoe’er thou 
art, 

Tell the great tidings! They went down 
that day 

A Legion, and came back from victory 

Two hundred men and Glory! On the mart 

Is this ‘to lose ?’? Yet, Stranger, thou shalt 
say, 

These were our common Britons. "Tis our 


way 

In England. Ay, ye heavens! I saw them 
part 

The Death-Sea as an English dog leaps o'er 

The rocks into the ocean. He goes in 

Thick as a lion, and he comes out thin 

As a starved wolf; but lo! he brings to shore 

A life above his own, which, when his heart 

Burst with that final effort, from the stones 

Springs up and builds a temple o’er his 
bones.” 

** HOME. 

“She turned the fair page with her fairér 
hand— 

More fair and frail than it was wont to be— 

O’er each remembered thing he loved to see 

She lingered, and as with a fairy’s wand 

Enchanted it to order. Oft she fanned 

New motes into the sun; and as a bee 

Sings thro’ a brake of bells, so murmured she, 

And so her patient love did understand 

The reliquary room. Upon the sill 

She fed his favourite bird. ‘Ah, Robin, 
sing! 

He loves thee.” Then she touches a sweet 
string 

Of soft recall, and towards the Eastern hill 

Smiles all her soul — for him who cannot 
hear 

The raven croaking at his carrion ear.” 


These are vigorous as well as pathe- 
tic. The sonnet “ After Alma” is a 
well written tribute to Marshal St. 
Arnaud, and that on Sebastopol is full 
of life and energetic motion ; but the 
picture has not been yet realised — 
shall it ever become a reality ? 

We have still some volumes upon 
our table. Some of them we shall 
dismiss by proclamation — they shall 
have the benefit of a gaol delivery — 
we bid them go and sin no more. There 
are others whom we shall deal with at 
our next commission. 





* “The Minstrelsy of War; with Selections from Miscellaneous and Dramatic Poems.” 
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DONALDSON’S VARRONIANUS.” 


Tue remembrance of Latin grammar 
is not, in general, a source of unmixed 
pleasure ; still less that of Greek ; yet, 
in his * Varronianus,” and “ New 
Cratylus,” Dr. Donaldson has invested 
the grammars of both languages with 
very entertaining incidents. The “ Var- 
ronianus,” although less carefully writ- 
ten, we deem the more agreeable work 
of the two. It possesses in but an in- 
ferior degree the elegance and force of 
disquisition to be found in some parts 
of the ‘‘ New Cratylus ;” but its scope 
is wider, and instead of dealing solely 
with the structural laws and niceties of 
expression of the old languages of Italy, 
it investigates the origins and affini- 
ties of the different races by whom they 
were spoken, and from whose fusion 
the national character as well as speech 
of the masters of the ancient world 
has been derived. ‘The resemblances 
of language rank justly among the 
surest evidences of national origins, 
but they are not conclusive. French 


is the language of Hayti, but the 


Haytians are not Gauls but Negroes. 
In their case the first inference of 
identity, arising from identity of lan- 
guage, would be displaced by an exa- 
mination of physical characteristics. 
These latter being as different as black 
and white, we should content ourselves 
with less scientific methods of inquiry, 
and give our credence frankly to the 
historians. But it is the pride of the 
scientific scholar to depend as little as 
possible on testimony. Ifa statement 
of Herodotus conflict with a law of 
philology, the father of history must 
stand aside. The Economists are not 
& more peremptory gentry than the 
Grammarians in such a case. Dr. 
Donaldson, however, admits the evi- 
dences of monumental remains and 
historic statement to some extent, and 
in subordination to his scientific induc- 
tions. Perhaps it may be as well for 
the ultimate establishment of truth, 
that individual inquirers should for the 
— proceed each by his own pecu- 
iar method. The historic cere 
who will neither be a philologist, nor 
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an ethnographer, nor an architectural 
or monumental antiquary, but all in 
one, will then have the best material 
that the best men in each walk of 
inquiry can contribute, for his final 
generalisations. Dr. Donaldson is a 
considerable authority in his own de- 
partment ; outside it he seems as liable 
to slip as most other explorers. It 
will enable us to judge of his perfor. 
mances in philology with greater free- 
dom, if we examine some historical 
and antiquarian excursions made in 
aid of his grammatical argument. 

The principal novelty in the ‘* Var- 
ronianus,” is the alleged discovery of a 
Scandinavian element in the ancient 
language of Etruria. How this is 
made out, philologically, we shall pre- 
sently inquire. How it appears to 
Dr. Donaldson to be fortified histori- 
cally, is as follows. Any traveller, 
who has visited the Ferdinand Museum 
at Innspruck, may have observed a 
multitude of remains of Etruscan art, 
in bronze and pottery, which have 
from time to time been dug up in the 
Tyrol. There can be no doubt or 
question of the genuine Etruscan cha- 
racter of these objects. In the pecu- 
liarly round and taper limbs of the 
Tyrolese peasantry, an eye eager for 
ethnological resemblances might also 
detect some marked characteristics of 
the Etruscan physical type. These in- 
dications are accounted for by historic 
statements, affirming the Etruscan 
origin of the Rhetians. One of the 
most authoritative of these is a passage 
from Livy, where, speaking of the siege 
of Clusium by the Gauls, he says (lib. 
Vv. ¢. 33) 


‘Nor were the people of Clusium the first 
of the Etruscans with whom armies of the 
Gauls fought ; for long before this they fre- 
quently fought with the Etruscans who 
dwelt between the Apennines and the Alps. 
Before the Roman empire was established, 
the power of the Etruscans extended far by 
sea and land. Of this fact, the names of the 
upper and the lower seas, by which Italy is 
girt in manner of an island, may be, to some 
extent, an argument; the one whereof the 


* Varronianus: a Critical and Historical Introduction to the Ethnograpby of Ancient 
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Italians designate the Tuscan sea, by the 
common appellation of that people—the other 
the Hadriatic, from Hadria, a Tuscan colony, 
The Greeks also call the same seas the 
Tyrrhenian and Hadriatic. Thus reaching 
from sea to sea, they (the Etruscans) in- 
habited the lands by cities in (confederacies 
of ) twelves ; first on this side the Apennines 
by the lower sea, afterwards by sending out 
colonies corresponding in number to the 
chief cities of the mother country, on the 
further side of the Apennines ; which (latter) 
occupied all the lands beyond the Po, as far 
as the Alps, except the angle of the Veneti, 
who dwell around the head of the gulf. The 
same is, doubtless, the origin of the Alpine 
nations, especially the Rheti.” 


Nothing can be clearer than this 
statement of the progress of the Etrus- 
can colonies from the present Tuscany 
into the present Lombardy, and thence 
into Rhetia. If it be suggested that 
Livy, writing with reference to his 
birth-place, Padua, meant by Cis- 
Apennine to designate the plains of 
Lombardy, and so to refer the name 
Hadriatic to the lower sea, it would 
only vary the result by making the 
Lombardic plain the original seat, and 
Tuscany and Rhetia alike colonial ex- 
tensions of it. But Livy’s manner of 
speaking of their progress beyond the 
Po, as far as the Alps, shows that he 
regarded his subject from Rome, not 
from Padua; for had it been the con- 
verse case, he would have said, not 
** beyond,” but ‘on this side the Po, 
as far as the Alps.” Cis-Apennine is, 
therefore, Mediterranean and Lower, 
and Trans-Apennine, Adriatic and 
Upper; and so the passage has 
always been read, so far as we are 
aware. But Dr. Donaldson, desiring 
to use the passage so as to push the 
Etruscan origin as far north as he can, 
transposes the terms upper and lower 
by an arbitrary introduction of the 
expressions, ‘‘ the former” and “ the 
latter,” as translations of Livy's text, 
“the one” and “the other;’* and 
thus forcing an origin at most from 
Hadria, adduces the passage as a proof 
that the Etruscans came from Rheetia. 
The assured manner in which he 
avers this to be the meaning and effect 
of the passage has, we confess, consi- 
derably shaken our confidence in some- 
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thing more than Dr. Donaldson's 
judgment. He heads his section thus 
(sec. 14)—*‘It is explicitly stated by an. 
cient writers that the Etruscans came 
from Rhetia,” and proceeds :— 


“ Livy, who, as a native of Padua, was 
likely to be well informed on the subject, 
has left us a statement respecting the Etrus- 
cans, which, so far from being hypothetical, 
is one of the most definite expressions of 
ethnological facts to be met with in ancient 
history. Speaking of the Gallic invasion, 
and attack upon Clusium, he says (v. 33). 


And so proceeds with his translation of 
the passage, rendering the part in 
question thus :— 


“This is shown by the names of the 
upper and lower seas by which Italy is girt 
like an island; for while the Italian nations 
have called the former the Tuscan Sea, by 
the general appellation of the people, they 
have designated the latter the Hadriatic, 
from Hadria, a colony of the Tuscans. The 
Greeks call these same seas the Tyrrhenian 
and the Hadriatic. This people inhabited 
the country extending to both seas, in con- 
federacies of twelve cities each: first, twelve 
cities on this side of the Apennines, towards 
the lower sea [which, by the use of the re- 
lative, he has above identified with the 
Adriatic]; afterwards, having sent across 
the Apennines as many colonies as there are 
capital cities in the mother country; and 
these occupied the whole territory beyond 
the Po, as far as the Alps, except the corner 
of the Veneti, &c. There is no doubt that 
the Alpine nations, especially the Rhesti, 
have the same origin.” 


Dr. Donaldson then proceeds :— 


“This distinct and positive statement is 
repeated by Pliny (N. H. v. 20, 133), and 
Justin (xx. 5), and is confirmed by relies of 
art, names of places, and peculiarities of 
language in the Tyrol, to which the Rhew- 
tians of Lombardy were driven by the Gauls, 
and from which they descended in the first 
instance. Moreover, Stephanus, of Byzan- 
tium, defines the Rheti as a Tyrrhenian, 
— that is, in his sense, as an Etruscan 
race (‘Pairoi, Tvjjnuedv i4v0s); and it is 
quite in accordance with the laws of lan- 
guage to suppose that ‘Pasrei and ‘Pacive 
are only modifications of the same word.” 


Well, what is the ‘distinct and po- 


* Mari supero inferoque, quibus Italia insulw modo cingitur, quantum potuerint nomina 
sint argumento; quod alterum Tuscum, communi vocabulo gentis, alterum Hadriaticum 
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sitive statement” that Dr, Donaldson, 
even allowing him the liberty of his 
own translation, has made out? Why, 
that the Rheti were of Etruscan ori- 
gin; whereas the point he undertakes 
to establish at the head of his chapter 
is, that “the Etruscans came from 
Rhetia.” Oh, but, says Dr. Donald- 
son, the one statement in fact amounts 
to the other; and this by force of a 
certain law of criticism with which 
everybody ought to be so familiar as 
scarcely to need the being reminded 
of it; for, he intimates — and this is 
the only explanation he vouchsafes :— 
#*It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that Livy, like all the ancient writers, 
inverts the relation between the power- 
ful colonists and their uncivilised mo- 
ther country ;"’ that is, in other words, 
it is merely necessary to observe, that 
when Livy tells us the Rhetians caine 
from Etruria, he makes a mistake, and 
ought to have told us, quite contrari- 
wise, that the Etrurians came from 
Rbetia. And thus, because Dr. Do- 


naldson thinks ancient writers have 
made a mistake, he establishes that 
ancient writers have “explicitly stated” 
what he thinks they ought to have 
said, being exactly the converse of 
what they have said. 


We have not 
yet learned to read history as a witch 
reads her prayers; and, however igno- 
rant we may scem of a law of criti- 
cism, so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary to remark on its application, 
we must refuse our assent to argu- 
ments founded on the inversion of his- 
torical statements, and must remain 
persuaded that Tyre, for example, was 
the parent state of Carthage, notwith- 
standing the rule which assures us that 
the fact must have been just the re- 
verse. 

Observe now how, having established 
this ‘explicit statement,” Dr. Do- 
naldson gives the reins to his imagi- 
nation, and pours his flood of specula- 
tion, with all the noise and apparatus 
of a torrent of facts, over the’ face of 
ancient history :— 


“ Long after the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians had 
established their civilisation on both sides of 
the Tiber, and had conquered the Umbrian 
mountaineers in the north, but yielded to the 
Oscan or Sabine highlunders on the south— 
long after this time, a Rhtian tribe sallied 
forth from the plains of Lombardy, where it 
yas settled in unbroken connexion with 
sister tribes in the Tyrol and south-western 
Germany, and not only effected a permanent 
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conquest of Umbria, but also settled itself 
as a military aristocracy among the civilised 
Tyrrhenians on the right of the Tiber.” 


—the Rhetian tribe, the unbroken 
connexion, the sister tribes in the Ty. 
rol, the sallying forth from Lombardy; 
the conquest of Umbria, the settle- 
ment among the Tyrrhenians, all being 
mere matters of argument and infe- 
rence drawn from an assumed state of 
facts, resting on a supposed statement 
inferred from an alleged misstatement 
of the only authority relied on:—we 
ought to be extremely cautious how 
we suffer ourselves to be overborne by 
these shows and prestigia of learning. 
Another example of the ill success 
attendant on Dr. Donaldson’s excur- 
sions into the field of collateral archeo- 
logy, is found in the use which he has 
made of the sculptures over the gate 
of the lions at Mycenw. Over the 
entrance to the ancient city of Atreus 
is a pyramidal group, consisting of two 
headless figures, apparently lions, with 
a column or stele of singular proportions 
between, sculptured in bas relief on the 
same triangular block which forms the 
pediment, asit were, of thelow entrance 
doorway. ‘The work is of the massive 
uncemented masonry, called Cyclo- 
ean, and is one of the very oldest stone 
Polldings in Europe. It forms the prin- 
cipal entrance to the enclosure. of the 
city, and is at a considerable distance 
from the vault called the treasury of 
Atreus, which stands without the walls, 
and the doorway of which is unorna- 
mented. The object between the lions 
has very much the appearance of an 
inverted Doric column, for the greater 
diameter of the shaft is at top, and 
either end might serve indifferently for 
base or capital. Five circular objects, 
resembling balls, terminate the upper 
member, and these have given rise to 
many speculations. At one time they 
were thought to designate an equal 
number of confederate states ; at ano- 
ther, to have some connexion with the 
mysterics of Mithra, The researches 
of Fellowes and other travellers in Ly- 
cia, however, have shown very clearly 
that if this be a column, the objects in- 
tended to be represented are the extre- 
mities of the round joists, which make 
a conspicuous figure in all the Lycian 
facades. But these joists appear, to 
have been used both as a plattorm for 
the foundation on which the pillars 
were erected, and also as a flooring, 
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and support for the roof above. Which 
end, then, of the Mycenzan column is 
the bottom, and which the top? Cer- 
tainly the round joist ends are of much 
more frequent occurrence in Lycian 
facades as members of the entablature, 
which lead to the inference that the 
column here is not inverted; but, on 
the other hand, there appears under 
the lower end an object which appears 
very distinctly to be designed as part 
of a frieze, with the end of one circular 
triglyph protruding just in the axis of 
the column, and the halves of two 
other apertures for the reception of 
other tie-beams, half shown where it is 
broken off at either end. This, com- 
bined with the downward tapering 
form of the shaft, inclines the judg- 
ment to the conclusion, that if the 
object be a column, the intention was 
to represent it in an inverted position. 
Now, the two supposed lions, in Dr. 
Donaldson's interpretation, represent 
the twin Atreide, Menelaus and Aga- 
memnon; and the supposed inverted 
column, the overthrow of Troy, typi- 
fied in a supposed Trojan pillar, turned 
upside-down; whence he infers the 
origin of Doric architecture in Greece 
to have been Asiatic :— 


“ What origin,” he inquires, “ must we 
seek for the characteristic architecture of the 
Doro-Ionians — that which we commonly 
call Grecian architecture? The clue to the 
whole is furnished [mark how absolute is 
our author] by that singular monument, the 
gate of the lions, of Mycenx, probably the 
oldest memorial of the primitive Achwans. 
We have here, at the entrance of a Cyclo- 
pean treasure-house, two lions trampling on 
an inverted column of Dorian architecture. 
With regard to the lions, I feel no hesitation 
in rejecting Creutzer’s supposition that we 
have here a Mithraic symbol. This suppo- 
sition springs from a total misconception of 
the object which stands between the lions, 
and affords no explanation of their duality. 
Tt can be shown, on the contrary, that it 
must be intended to indicate that the two 
heads of Mycenz, some twin-power or du- 
umvirate there, had conquered some place 
distinguished by the architecture of which 
the inverted column is a specimen. Whe- 
ther the circumstance thus commemorated 
be a fact or a legend, we can hardly doubt 
that the two lions represent the two Atreidie, 
or sons of Atreus, the Pelopid, or Lydo-Pe- 
lasgian prince of Mycene, and that the 
city captured and overthrown, the plunder 
of which they had stored up in their trea- 
sure- house, was the far-famed Troy.” 


If we were seeking an explanation of 
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the twin lions at the gate, and were 
disposed to yield to the solicitations of 
fancy, we should, ourselves, be more 
attracted by the analogy of Jewish 
cherubim, Egyptian sphynxes, Assy- 
rian homotaurs, and those leogriffs, 
which even in the middle ages it was 
usual to place at either side of the 
doors of Christian churches; the in- 
termediate object seems sufficiently re. 
concilable with the type of the obelisk ; 
and for the entire group we might seek 
a parallel, in like collocations of Brah- 
minical bulls at either side of something 
similar,in the symbolic sculptures of the 
East; but we confess we would much 
suspect our own judgment if we found 
ourselves allured into an interpreta- 
tion so very melo-dramatic as that of 
Dr. Donaldson, Indeed, nothing but 
the respect due to great attainments 
in another department, restrains our 
disposition to treat the matter very 
lightly ; and the more so, because it is, 
apparently,light matterat second: hand. 
But, granting entire toleration to Dr. 
Donaldson's theory of the Doric archi- 
tecture of Troy, we are surprised that 
in developing it, he should Cav fallen 
into mistakes in matters of fact. For 
this is not the entrance of a Cyclo- 
pean treasure-house; the Cyclopean 
treasury of Atreus lies apart from the 
city, and its doorway has now no or- 
namentation, although the triangular 
niche remains above it, which proba. 
bly was once filled by some kind of 
sculpture. And again, the lions — if 
they be lions, for their heads are gone, 
and for aught that remains they may 
have been composite beasts like those 
elsewhere — are not trampling on the 
column or any part of it. On the con- 
trary, their feet rest on separate pro- 
jections, distinct from the intermediate 
object, whatever it may be, and this 
not accidentally, but designedly, for 
all are carved from the same block of 
stone, and the artist has carefully in- 
sulated the column —if it be a co- 
lumn — and its appendages, from the 
supporting figures at either side. Cer- 
tainly this is not the most suitable pre- 
paration for conclusions so peremp- 
tory. 

This fancied symbolisation of the 
downfall of Troy forms the starting- 
point for a new excursion in the re- 
gions of the imagination, where, we 
confess, we do not feel surprise at 
finding Dr. Donaldson moving through 
the abyss in company with Algernon 
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Herbert, adopting the visions of his 
mystagogue with undiscriminating faith, 
and surrounded by as many portents 
and chimeras as ever beset the steps of 
a wanderer in Hades :— 


* The name Cyclops, which has furnished 
a designation for the peculiar architecture of 
the Pelasgians, must refer [observe how ab- 
solute] to figures adorned with the sun's 
disk, rather than to any monophthalmic 
symbols, The connexion of the Pelasgi with 
the Sclavonians, which will clearly appear 
in the sequel, brings them into close con- 
tact with the early Celtic tribes. Now, there 
can hardly be any doubt that the circular 
and monolithic structures, which are found 
in Britain and elsewhere, belong to the ele- 
mentary worship of the early Celts. These 
buildings, whether grown in trees, as a 
grove, or built up in massive stones, repre- 
sented the world; and this is the true in- 
terpretation of Arthur's Round Table. It 
was [and here Dr. Donaldson takes up the 
wondrous tale of the Cyclops Christianus, 
and we go off into space] made by Merlin 
for a type of the Round World, and was 
given by Pendragon to Gogyrvan, father of 
Gwhnyvar, who brought it to Arthur as 
her duwry (Morte Arthur, xiv. c. 2; iv. c. 1). 
From which we may collect, that the true 
Round Table was the circular sanctuary 
erected by Merlin. The lake or pool, under 
the Dinas Emmrys, was likewise declared 
by Merlin to be figura hujus mundi, a type 
of this world (Nennius, c. 43); and Ar- 
thur himself was the Sun, honoured as the 
Deity, but figured as a warrior, i.e, as 
Mithras. His father’s name, Uthyr, the Por- 
tent, is supernatural, and not really a 
name; least of all the name of a Roman, 
brother to Aurelius Ambrosius, and son to 
Constantinus. And this said Uthyr signi- 
fies in his dirge that he is the Azure Firma- 
ment, and that the Rainbow is his belt in 
battle. It follows, of course, that the son, 
or eisillyd (offspring) Uthyr Gorlasser, who 
fills the place of Ormusd, should be Mithras ; 
and his twelve battles, in all imaginable 
parts of the island, correspond to the twelve 
Herculean labours.” 


We beg to assure our readers that 
the above is truly transcribed from 
chapter ii., section 4 — for such is the 
approved inethod of marshalling all 
imposing arrays of learning — of the 
second edition of Dr. Donaldson’s 
‘¢ Varronianus.” We do not venture 
to ask what Varro would have thought 
of it. 

It is surprising how the excitement 


* Worsac’s “ Danes and Northmen.” 
intelligence, but immense dulness.—p. 233, 
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of chasing a phantom will carry a 
man past real matter, that would sub- 
stantially reward his search if he would 
but.stoop toexamine it. Dr. Donald- 
son, ranging the Empyrean, takes no 
notice of the fact that triangular aper- 
tures, similar to those over the Myce- 
nean gateways, are also found in the 
Cyclopean burghs or Pictish towers of 
the Hebrides. Here is a reflection of 
Tyrrhenian and Pelasgic architecture 
from a quarter of the world once fre- 
quented by the race whom Dr. Donald- 
son labours so sedulously to connect 
with the Rasena of Etruria. But we 
have heard of no cognate structures in 
Scandinavia; even the appropriative 
Worsac makes no claim to them, but 
admits that they must be deemed Cel- 
tic or Pictish :— 


“The numerous round towers, or castles 
of loose flagstones laid together, which are 
often built on islands, in lakes, and are 
called by many ‘ Danish burghs,’ are of 
Pictish or Celtic origin. They have no re- 
semblance whatever to the old fortresses in 
the Scandinavian North; whilst on the 
other hand, buildings entirely corresponding 
with those are to be found in the Celtic 
Highlands of Scotland, and on the coasts 
of Ireland.”* 


It is true they were occasionally the 
retreats of fugitive Vikings, who, in 
the ruins of a comparative civilisation, 
found security against the artless me- 
thods of attack practised by the Scan- 


dinavians of the tenth century. But, 
though they must be given up as Scan- 
dinavian, there might remain some 
comfort for Dr. Donaldson in the red 
hair and large limbs of the Caledonian 
Picts, betokening, in the eyes of so 
judicious an observer as Tactius, a 
Teutonic origin; and, since like edi- 
fices were certainly erected here as late 
as the first century of the Christian 
era by the Fir-Bolg, it were nothin 

violent to claim them as Belgic ; sal 
so a Germanic connexion might still 
be insisted on which, we submit, 
would suit the exigencies of the case 
just as well as an alliance with Thor 
and Woden. Dr. Donaldson, how- 
ever, takes no notice of these quasi 
Celtic associations, deterred, probably, 
by the fate of former adventurers in 
that slippery region, and not unwilling 
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to cover his timidity by a show of con- 
ee for the subject as well as its 
explorers. For our own part, we 
think he has well spared himself the 
trouble of attempting an identification 
of the Etruscans with any race of 
Celts, as we confess we think he might 
have done better than in trying to 
read the Perugian tables by the help 
of the Sagas. Some Pelaszic affini- 
nities there are in Celtic Europe, and 
not unworthy of diligent investigation ; 
but we must continue to doubt the 
existence of any purely Etruscan ves- 
tige northward of the valley of the 
Inn. Let us, however, see on what 
grounds Dr. Donaldson puts his argu- 
ment for a Norse connexion. 

There are, independently of the 
names of deities, none of which have 
any Scandinavian affinity, fifty-six 
Etruscan words, which have come 
down to us with their significations, 
These are all either Pelasgic, old La- 
tin, or unlike anything else known in 
any language, except that one unlucky 
word, Zsar, “god,” which looks very 
like the Scandinavian Ase — plural, 
Gésir, in old Icelandic—and which Sir 
William Betham took to be Irish, but 
So far the 


certainly without reason. 
likelihood seems more than fifty to 
one that the Scandinavian key won’t 


unlock the Etruscan mystery. When 
we come to the proper names of men, 
however, some of the Scandinavian 
ones have a resemblance, if not to 
Etruscan proper names, at least to 
Etruscan collocations of letters. Thus 
any one turning from Micali or Vermi- 
a will perceive a certain Etruscan 
jouk, so to speak, about certain Norse 
proper names; but if he extend his 
search, he will observe the same in the 
names of Tartars and Mexicans, and 
might just as well infer an Etruscan 
affinity with these as with the others. 
An etymologist, it is true, would 
readily enough transform Thorfinn into 
Tarquin, and possibly they may be 
the same name; but, because Hengist 
is the same name as Ancus, or Eochy 
the same as A2acus, would be but a 
weak argument for claiming classical 
connexions for the Scots and Saxons. 
Where, then, are the grounds of 
identification? ‘The vocubulary and 
nomenclature furnish nothing to sup- 
port more than a conjecture. We ap- 
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proach the Inscriptions, ill prepared, it 
must be owned, for such a labyrinth. 
We are, therefore, not surprised that 
they should be classified in two divi- 
sions, in the first of which ‘the Pe- 
lasgian element predominates” —that is 
to say, the Norse element cannot be 
detected.* Can it be detected in the 
second? Dr. Donaldson thinks so, 
and pitches on the words, ‘clan,” 
** phleres,” “‘suthi,” * tree,” “soer,” 
or “coer,” and * thur,” or * thaur,” 
as Norse, and having sensible mean- 
ings in the inscriptions where they oc- 
cur. We dare say the words exist; 
but it is right to premise, that the ori- 
ginal is written in a series of undivided 
letters, and that the separation into 
words is the result of inference, and 
sometimes of conjecture. Take the 
word trce for example. That it is a 
word at all, and not portion of another, 
or portions of others, depends on the 
success with which the four letters 
composing it have been excepted from 
the undivided series of letters, in the 


‘midst of which they occur. Supposing, 


however, that this difficult first step 
has been successfully taken, how are 
we to read the word tarke, or trace, 
or troke, or taroke, or turoke, or in 
what other of the hundreds of combi- 
nations of which these consonants, ac- 
cording to their varying vocalisation, 
are susceptible? Dr. Donaldson finds 
that tregi is Icelandic for “ sorrow ;” 
and, as he thinks sorrow a suitable 
thing to express on votive offerings to 
the dead, as he assumes the objects to 
be on which the letters in question are 
found, he concludes that the letters he 
had so eliminated by so questionable a 
process, are to be vocalised in one par- 
ticular way out of many hundredsof pos- 
sible ways, and are to be taken as ex- 
pressing the sound frece, equivalent, as 
he thinks, to the Icelandic tregi. Truly 
it is a long journey to take, and a doubt- 
ful destination to arrive at; and when 
one sets out in company with a philo- 
logist, it must be remembered that, 
after the first step, every succeeding 
one carries us past a point where, pos- 
sibly, we may have missed the track. 
Clan or clans, however, the first of 
the words selected, is not involved in 
equal difficulty of separation from its 
associated letters, and is found vo- 
calised to our hand. From its regular 


* So says Dr. Donaldson, “ Varr.” p. 152. 
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occurrence between proper names, it 
appears to designate some family rela- 
tionship. The Celtic clan, signifying 
a “family,” would appear, at first 
sight, a not unlikely equivalent; and 
Professor F. W. Newman, in_ his 
** Regal Rome,” has ventured to offer 
such a suggestion, in speaking of the 
Latin clieus. But this indication of 
favouring the Celts, in allowing them 
any share in forming the respectable 
languages of antiquity, meets with no 
toleration from Dr. Donaldson, who 
rates the Professor with much asperi- 
ty, and with all the air of one whose 

retensions to speak ex cathedra must 

taken as indisputable :— 


“Tn general,” says he, “Mr. Newman's 
philology is neither solid nor scientific. It 
is not at all creditable to a professed student 
of languages to compare the participital word 
cliens (clie-nt-s) with the Gaelic claan cloi- 
nine, ‘children.’ If anything is certain about 
the former, it is clear that it contains the 
verb-root cli or c/w, with a merely formative 
térmiuation, &c., &c. If quir-i(t)s, with a 
regular Indo-Germanic ending, is naturally - 
derived from quiris, a spear, what miserable 
etymology is it to compare the former with 
curaidh, ‘a champion,’ from cwr, ‘ power,’ 
and the latter with coir, ‘just, honourable, 
noble.’ And all regard for simple reasoning 
is neglected by a writer who analyses augur- 
aviger into the Gaelish auca, ‘a bird,’ and the 
Welsh cwr, ‘care.’ I am influenced only by 
a regard for the interests of sound learning, 
when I express the strong feelings of dissa- 
tisfaction with which I have read most of 
Mr. F. W. Newman's books. With great 
natural abilities, and the power of giving a 
specious and plausible representation of the 
views which he adopts, his self-reliance has 
led him to attempt a wide and very impor- 
tant range of subjects, with very inadequate 
preparation for their proper discussion ; and 
thus in history, philology, biblical criticism, 
and political learning, he has contrived to 
exhibit himself as a rash and mischievous 
writer, and has done considerable damage to 
the cause of independent thought and original 
investigation.”——Varron. p. 64. 


The castigation may be well de- 
served, but it is not handsomely admi- 
nistered. ‘‘ He has contrived to exhibit 


himself” is inelegant. We hesitate to 
believe that Cicero would have ex- 
pressed himself in Latin equivalents 
for the phrase, “‘ what miserable ety- 
mology is it to compare,” &c. What 
is the ** former,” and what is the *lat- 
ter,” in the passage about Mr. New- 
man’s Celtic derivation of the name 
Quirites, we cannot, from any ex- 
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amination of Dr, Donaldson's text, 
definitely ascertain, But a man of 
learning, big with a sound etymology, 
and eager for its publication, may be 
excused if, in his impatience of un- 
qualified intruders in the philological 
domain, he should brush past them 
with some degree of diseomposure; and 
if Dr. Donaldson gave us anything 
better for the Etruscan clan than the 
clan suggested by Professor Newman, 
we should not stop to criticise the mere 
verbal propriety of his censures. But 
truly the German klein, “little,” or 
by a figurative application, * child,” 
which is the learned and angry Doe. 
tor’s substitute, stands, we think, on 
no better ground of likeness, probabi- 
lity, or propriety than the clan of the 
rebuked Professor. 

But it is in his identification of the 
Etruscan phleres, with the Icelandie 
fleiri, that Dr. Donaldson requires the 
largest concession of tolerance and 
gravity demanded by any of his philo- 
logical propositions. Fleiri, in Iece- 
landic, signifies ‘* more,” equivalent to 
the Latin plures. Phleres, in the 
Etruscan inscriptions, if it be the same 
word, ought, the reader will probably 
imagine, to signify ** more,” also. But 
this is by no means the meaning which 
Dr. Donaldson purposes to arrive at. 
Assuming their identification as his 
first step, he enters on the following 
process of development :— 

‘“‘ Oro” means to make an oratio, 
or speech, and emphatically to use the 
os, or mouth, for the purpose of ob. 
taining something. Hence it passes 
into its meaning, ‘to ask,” or * pray 
for.” But if oro comes from os, why 
should not pl-vro have the same ori- 
gin? There can be no difficulty about 
the first two letters, which contain the 
root of pl-us, pl-cnique, rd-s65, ror-Us, 
*‘full” (c. xii. s. 2). “If, then, we 
compare the Icelandic fleiri, Suior 
Gothic flere, with the Latin plures ple- 
ores, we shall easily see how pihleres 
may contain the same root as pluro- 
ple-oro.” What, do you think, is the 
meaning of this, and whither has it 
carried us? Why, to this— that the 
root of the Latin plus, ‘« more,” being 
the root of plenus, * full,” and the root 
of plenus, * full,” entering in conjunc- 
tion with os into the roots ploro and 
imploro, having the meaning of doing 
something with a full mouth, this no- 
tion, derived from the employment of 
the mouth, in imploring, enters into 
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the oblique cases of plus, pluris; and 
that, consequently, flirt, meaning 
**more” in Icelandic, means also, 
‘¢ with a full mouth ;” and by another 
step, ‘* to implore,” ** to invoke ;” and 
by another step, “a votive offering.” 
We dare say the annals of philological 
extravagance exhibit nothing so far- 
fetched, or rather, not fetched at all ; 
for one might just as well say, that be- 
cause the notion of ** day ” enters into 
the combination Mon-duy, therefore the 
word daylight means moonshine ; or, 
to push the illustration a step farther 
in absurdity, and so to bring it up with 
the extravagance of Dr, Donaldson's 
inference ;—because Auney enters into 
the word ‘‘ honeymoon ;” the day in 
Monday, therefore, is equivalent to 
bees’. waz. 

“ Thus,” he concludes, ‘it means a 
votive offering, like the votiva tabelal 
of the ancient temples, or the voto of 
the modern churches in Italy ;" and 
then, finding it in connexion with the 
letters tree, discussed above, he has no 
difficulty in giving to the whole the 
apposite meaning, ‘a votive offering 
of sorrow;” for, he reasons, *‘ if phleres 
means a votive offering, trce must 
indicate ‘mourning,’ or ‘ sorrow ;’ 
and tregi in Icelandic is sorrow, as 
we have seen above.” We protest 
we think, if we had not the fear of 
the fate of Betham before our eyes, we 
could give as good meanings in Irish, 
This pAlerthrce, it seems, ‘* occurs on 
an amphora found at Vulci, in con- 
nexion with a picture representing the 
farewell embrace of Admetus and Al- 
cestis.” Now, we won't say that if 
‘‘phleres” means a votive offering, 
“three” must mean anything in par- 
ticular, for we do not venture on posi- 
tive assertions unadvisedly ; but we 
observe it happens oddly enough—as 
any ‘one may ascertain by turning to 
O’Brien’s dictionary—that treig-im in 
Trish means, I leave, or depart from.” 
Nevertheless, with all O’Brien’s aid, we 
cannot read the inscription, Our 
readers will probably be lad to excuse 
our examining the rest of the words in 
question: their Icelandic relations are 
certainly no better established. 

The identification by comparison of 
these detached words failing, is there 
anything else from which it can be in- 
ferred? Dr. Donaldson thinks he has 
observed evidences of identity in cer- 
tain forms of grammatical expression, 
peculiar to the two languages. Now, 
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a grammatical method of expression 
allies itself intimately with the genius 
of a language; and if like peculiar 
forms of this kind be found in two 
languages, there is stronger reason 
for inferring a relationship, than where 
the agreement takes place in frag- 
mentary portions only of the yoca- 
bularies. But, there is a form of 
expression frequent in the Sagas, of 
which, however, Dr. Donaldson has 
not given any example from monu- 
mental inscriptions, of this kind— 
* Such a one le do (i.e., caused to be 
done) so and so.” As, for example, 
Lithsmother lit hakva stein aufti Julibirn 
Sfath, i.e., “ Lithsmother /et engrave a 
stone after (in memory of) his father, 
Julibirn ;” Thorstein let gera merki 
stir Swin fathur sin, i.e., ** Thorstein 
let carve marks in memory of his 
father Sweyn;” Ulfhtil uk Ku uk Uni 
thir litu raisa stein ifter Ulf fathur 
sin, i.e., “ Ulfktil, and Ku, and Uni, 
they Jet raise a stone in memory of 
their father, Ulf.” It is similar in 
effect to the Lowland Scottish and 
North-country Irish use of the word 
* allow "—** He allowed that it should 
be done,” i e., he commanded it to be 
done. The form of the phrase is, 
however, peculiar. Dr. Donaldson 
thinks he i found similar forms of 


expression in the Etruscan remains. 
Thus the first phrase in the Perugian 


inscription is Au lat tanna. This lat 
tanna he reads “ let offer,” or “let 
present ;” and, true enough, tanna has 
a sufficiently strong resemblance to 
the Scandivian thana, a word of free 
quent, indeed of regular, occurrence, 
in Runic monumental inscriptions, 
Thus Thurlabr Neahi risti krus thuna 
aft Fiuks —** Thorlof Neaki erected 
this cross to Fiack ;" Sundalf ein 
suarti risti krus thana aftir Airn 
Biaurg Kuinu sina —“ Sandulf the 
Swarthy raised this cross to his wile, 
Arnbjirg ;" Jualpi sunr Thurulf eins 
Rautha risti krus thana aft Frethu 
muthur sina—*‘ Joalf, son of Thorolf 
the Red, erected this cross to his 
mother, Frida.” But here unfortu- 
nately it plays the part of a simple 
demonstrative pronoun, ‘ this,” and 
has nothing to do with tendo, I 
offer,” nor with the Icelandic theria, 
which Dr. Donaldson says has the 
same meaning. In fact, it is the 
same demonstrative pronoun which we 
find in provincial English, and among 
the lower classes in the North of Ire- 
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land, under the form, thon; and in 
which same form it also occurs through- 
out the Sagas, as well as in the 
forms thonsi, thona, thosi, and thisi. 
But the form lut tanna, supposing 
the word rightly divided, occurs only 
once, Pressed by this paucity of 
material, Dr. Donaldson says the word 
tenilaeth, which also occurs once, is 
substantially the same phrase in an 
agglutinate form. ‘Two examples are 
hardly enough, in our opinion, where 
the meanings of both are conjectural, 
and the differences in the words them- 
selves so considerable. But is it a 
reasonable inference that because lit 
hakva, and lit gera, and lit raisa, are 
Icelandic forms, and lat thana and 
tenilaeth are Etruscan, therefore the 
two languages have this peculiarity in 
common, that they express an action 
by saying that such a person let do so 
and so? We think before that could 
be inferred, we ought to have the 
meaning of thana ascertained — first 
negatively, by displacing the inference 
that it means “this” in Etruscan as 
well as in Icelandic; and, secondly, 
by showirg some example of the phrase 
itself, lat thana, or lit thenia, in Ice- 
landic, having the meaning alleged. 
Then we might say, here are two words 
having a certain meaning in old Norse, 
which meaning would be appropriate 
to the probable subject of this Etrus- 
can inscription, and here are the same 
two words in the inscription itself, 
Dr. Donaldson has preserved a pru- 
dent silence on the incompatible 
meaning of the Norse thana, the pro- 
noun, and has referred to no authority 
to show that ¢henia has the meaning, 
or has ever been used, in the connexion 
he alleges; for which reasons we are by 
no means satisfied with his argument. 
It may be, however, that although 
the key we take up has been selected 
on doubtful or erroneous premises, it 
may open the lock; and, if so, we 
should be thankful for the discovery. 
Let us see, then, what Dr. Donaldson 
has been able to make of the Etruscan 
text, by this application of Icelandic 
equivalents. Compared with the ex- 
tent of preparation, the results are 
singularly meagre. ‘Two lines of the 
great Perugian inscription, the smaller 
ditto, and two legends on patere, of 
three words each, are the whole amount. 
As to the legend on one of the patere— 


stem tenileath Nfatia 
istam tendit Nafatia, 
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it is by Latin rather than Icelandic it 
receives its reading. 


‘“ Nafatia presents this ;” 
the other— 
“* Flenim thikenthl thmthflaneth ;” 
is rendered— 


*‘ Thekinthal lends-for-a-dark-dwelling this 
patera* 


—/lenna being Icelandic for a gap or 
chasm, and therefore applicable to the 
open or gaping form of the patera! 
‘The Perugian inscriptions are better. 
** Here Aulus Lartius let engrave 
mourning, in honour of his servant 
Etfus, on the sepulchral tomb ;” and 
** Here Lartius, the son of Resia, let 
offer a pile of mourning for grave of 
Velthinus.” ‘These have a certain 
propriety which prepossesses the judg- 
ment in their favour. But, coming to 
inquire how the meaning is made out, 
we find many drawbacks. ‘“ Here” is 
assumed in both. It represents eu in 
the one, and cethen in the other; and 
there is no Icelandic equivalent for 
either. ‘Let engrave” has a fine 
Saga-like sound in English, but it 
stands for an Etruscan word, which is 
neither det gera (which would be the Ru- 
nic ** let engrave”), nor geralaeth (the 
supposed second or agglutinate form, 
assumed to have been used by the Etrus- 
cans), but a newly devised third variety, 
having as little Icelandic analogy as 
the second, viz., caresri. We must 
suppose s7i to be equivalent to laeth, 
and laeth incorporated at the end of 
a word to be equivalent to the Ice- 
landic lit standing separately preced- 
ing it, before we can find a pretext 
for saying there is anything Icelandic 
here. “ In honour of” is an amplifica- 
tion of hinthiu, supposed to be hinter, 
equivalent to “after.” If aftir were 
found instead, we should be much 
struck with the coincidence; but is 
there any example of Ainter being em- 
ployed as equivalent to after in such a 
collocation of words? We apprehend 
not; and, surely thues, if it means 
servant,” is much liker the Greek 
éns than the Icelandic thyr, “A 
field” is the Latin ager, equivalent to 
the achr of the original. ‘* Mourning” 
and “grave” are, in truth, the only 
colourably Icelandic words in the vo- 
cabulary — the Icelandic ama, “ I 
grieve,” serving to give the former 
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meaning to the Etruscan amev, and 
laut, “a hollow place,” imparting the 
latter to Jautn and lautnescle. We 
dare say, after all, the Icelandic ori- 
ginal is not laut, but something like 
the Irish lacht, corresponding to the 
Latin lectum. Some of our readers 
may be curious to see a specimen of 


eu, lat, tanna. la. 
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the original, which has been so obdu- 
rate a bow of Ulysses to the wooers 
of Lady Philology. We transcribe a 
portion of the great Perugian inscrip- 
tion for their gratification, interposing 
Dr. Donaldson’s translation as far as 
it has gone :— 


rezul. 


here let offer Lartius son of Resius 


amev. achr. 


lautn. 


velthinas, e- 


of mourning a field for grave of Velthina. 
-st. la. afunas. slel. eth. Karu- 

tezan. fasleri. tesns. teis. 

rasnes, ipa. ama. hen, naper, 

xii. Velthina. tharas. aras. pe- 

ras Kemulmleskul. Zuki. en- 

eski, epl. tularu.u—k&c. &c. 


The Eugubine tablets are by no means 
so formidable. One can perceive the 


old Latin under their barbaric garb 
pretty distinctly. But they are not 
written in-the Etruscan, but in the 
Umbrian language, a very serious 


Juve Krapuvi tre buf 
To Jupiter Grabovius three bulls 
Setu, arvia ustentu. 


consideration for those who, on their 
fancied success in decyphering them, 
have made the Etruscans successively 
Dutchmen, Gauls, and Irish Celts. 
We annex a specimen of these also :— 


heris 


vatuva ferine feitu, 


make (sacrifice) the fat offer up, unsalted meal make (sacrifice), either 


winu, heris puni. 


Uhkriper fisui, tuta 


per Tkuvina 


with wine or with bread. For the Fisian mount, for the city Iguvium 


Seitu sevum, 


Kutef pesnimu, 


arepes arves 


make reverent (sacrifice), cautiously pray, the fat holding up (?) 


Ukri, the mountain,” and tuta, 
the “city,” are almost the only strange 
words, if we except arepes arves, the 
meaning of which we have queried. 
Lepsius is the authority for tuta. 
He finds Meddiz tuticus to signify 
the city magistrate, and so eonslades 
the meaning to be urbs. The former 
is ucris, an obsolete term for a rugged 
mountain, vouched by Festus. ‘The 


Kenstor Banse 


pon 


tautam 


Oscan is another dialect, less like the 
Latin than the Umbrian, but. still 
wearing a Latin complexion, and ma- 
nifestly quite a different language from 
the Etruscan. Let us give a sam- 
ple also of the Oscan, from the Ban- 
tine tablet. The reader must apply 
an increased mental tension if he would 
follow the connexion. 


kensaset pis 


when the Censor of Bansa the city shall survey, whoever 


Keus JBantinas fust 


Kensemar 


acitizen Bantine shall be [is to be included in the census ?] 
Pon is “ quum ;” pis is “ quis ;” keus, * civis ;” fust, “ fuerit,” &c. 


To return to the only original claims 
of the “‘ Varronianus ” in this depart- 
ment, the supposed Norse element 
of the Etruscan, we have seen how 
little and how questionable is all that 
Dr. Donaldson has been able to effect. 
Nevertheless, had he put his argument 
modestly —bhad he said, supposing Livy 
to have mistaken the colonists for the 
mother country, and vice versa, that 
the Resena were Rheetians, and those 
latter of a Germanic stock, might it 


not be reasonable to look to the oldest 
forms of Low-German preserved, as 
they have been unaltered since the 
tenth century in Iceland, in search of 
Etruscan affinities? and might not 
such and such Icelandic terms and 
phrases in that view reflect some light 
on terms and phrases apparently not 
much unlike them in the Etruscan re- 
mains ?— every one would admit the 
fairness of the speculation; and if, 
after all, it appeared that the Etruscan 
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remained a sealed book, no one would 
be disposed to play the censor. But 
when we find a philologer setting out 
on a course of conjecture, by a delibe- 
rate inversion of historical testimony, 
and following up his quest by a series 
of assumptions so violent as these with 
which we have been dealing, we can- 
not but express some degree of disap- 
proval. ‘The dogmatic method of the 
argument, the array of chapters and 
sections, the imposing exhibition of 
learning, where they do not overawe, 
challenge and provoke very free exami- 
nation. We may say of many of Dr. 
Donaldson's compeers, who have risen 
into repute by a like glare and flutter of 
authorities, as Sir John Davis said of 
the native Irish lords of his time, they 
are like glowworms—dazzling and won- 
derful at a distance, but take them in 
our hand, and they are but silly flies, 
We confess, when we opened the *‘ Var- 
ronianus,’”’ we were abashed at the 
seeming immensity of the resources at 
the author's disposal. From the ends 
of the earth, men spoke and wrote 
but to furnish analogies, evidences, 
corroborations, for his discovery. If 
any one, not clothed in the scholas- 
tic immunities of German criticism, 
happened to stand in the way, he was 
in a moment reduced to dust, and 
blown aside in a lenis or an aspirate. 
Then the formulas of the mathema- 
ticians are scarcely more imposing 
than the symbols of equivalence and 
combination, scattered through the 
labyrinth of Indo.Germanic and Semi- 
tic roots, and of Gothic, Sclavonic, 
Norse, Pelasgic, Hellenic, Etruscan, 
Osean, Sabello-Oscan, Umbrian, Mag- 
var, Finnish, and Celtic derivatives. 
But when that apparatus is put out of 
sight, and the results considered, net 
and simple, surely so much ado has 
rarely been made about anything so 
difficult to distinguish from nothing. 
A clever Egyptologer will read the 
contents of a mummy-case, or a strong 
Babylonian decipher a bull's side-full 
of the acts of Sennacherib, with less 
labour of explication than one must 
undergo if he would trace but a sin- 
Je one of Dr. Donaldson’s Etymons 
om its nebulous origin, amid the 
Bhatian glaciers, to its final disappear- 
ance in the twilight halls of Thor and 
Odin, The much of the one may, after 
all, be no more worth than the litt/e of 
the other. But he must be a more pa- 
tient investigator than any we have 
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heard of, out of the island of Laputa, 
who, after plodding so far in quest of 
that little, could refrain, having found 
it, from a sigh over lost labour. 

‘The Varronianus,” we understand, 
is one of the books now included in our 
University course. For the sake of 
both pupils and teachers, we hope these 
chapters on the Etrusco-Icelandic con- 
nexions form no part of the curriculum. 
Such feats of syllabic legerdemain 
seem to us to be the very jugglery of 
learning. No one is more sensible 
than Dr. Donaldson himself of the 
excellence of classical scholarship ; no 
one can more persuasively display its 
advantages, in giving at once grace. 
fulness and robustness to the mind; 
in enlarging and liberalising our views 
of men and manners; and in qualifying 
those really imbued with its spirit for 
a clearer perception of truth, a keener 
appreciation of physical and moral 
beauty, and a more cordial reception 
of whatever appeals to the generous, 
the noble, or the humane, in our 
bosoms. But in learning, as in law, 

uit heret in litera, heret in cortice. 
ft is only by piercing through the 
dry crust of Fertil forms, and by go- 
ing at once to the living robur of the 
thought underneath, that we attain to 
the elementary material of classic in- 
fluence. 

The rest is mere chopping of logic and 
pragmatic verbaleconomy. [tmay serye 
as atest of acquirement at an examina- 
tion, where rewards are bestowed on 
the fatigues of erudite labour. “But it 
is not in order that our youth may go 
into the world exhausted by the effort 
of laying up a stock of speculative 
niceties in grammar, that men found 
and endow universities. Seats of learn. 
ing are established to instruct our 
youth in what have well been called 
*‘ liter humaniores ;"” and we are 
agreed with Dr. Donaldson in think- 
ing that Latin literature contains a 
full proportionate share of this human- 
ising material. We agree with him 
in regretting that its influence is not 
mide more effective. It is the parent 
language of Western Europe. Let us 
no longer quarrel with Dr. Donaldson, 
nor concern ourselves how Dr. Do- 
naldson may quarrel with Professor 
Newman, as to the share that Celtic 
roots may have had in its formation. 
The Anglo-Saxon arrogance which 
led Dr. Donaldson to ona his depre. 
ciatory remarks on Celtic pretensions, 
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has had a severe rebuke since “ Var- 
ronianus” issued from the press. The 
Celt has not been found wanting in 
any of the qualities of forethought, forti- 
tude, or methodical perseverance, so 
long assumed as the peculiar virtues of 
a section of his compatriots ; and vanity 
and boastfulness, so long ascribed to 
him as the inherent failings of his race, 
have been seen to be even more pecn- 
liarly the faults of his revilers. We 
forgive the harmless boast of our good 
Doctor's *¢Saxondom,” and entirely 
subscribe to what he says of the dig- 
nity and excellence of Latin learn- 
ing :— 


“In the preceding pages I have en- 
deivoured to write the history of the Latin 
language, and to characterise its peculiari- 
ties, from the earliest period of its existence 
down to the present time, when it is repre- 
sented by a number of daughters, all resem- 
bling their mother more or less, and all pos- 
sessing, in some degree, her beauties and 
deects. Of these it can hardly be doubted 
that the French has the best claim to the 
primogeniture and inheritance. The Latin 
and French languages stand related to one 
another, not only in the connexion of affinity, 
but still more so in the important position 
which th®y have occupied as political and 
literary organs of communication. They 
have both striven to become the common 
language of civilised and educated men; and 
they have had singular recommendations 
for the office which they partially assumed. 
For power of condensation, for lucid perspi- 
euity, and for the practical exposition of 
common matters, there are few idioms which 
can compete with the Latin or the French. 
In many particulars they fall far behind the 
Greek and the German ; in many more they 
are surpassed by the English; and it seems 
now to be determined that neither Caesar nor 
Napoleon was destined to reverse the decree 
of Providence, that man, though the one 
rersoning and speaking creature, should, in 
diff-rent parts of the world, express his 
thoughts in different languages. If there is 
one idiom which seems both worthy and 
likely to include within it the articulate ut- 
terances of all the world, it is our own,—for 
we, too, ‘are sprung of earth’s first blood,’ 
and the sun never sets upon our Saxondom. 
But the dignity of our English speech, and 
its wide diffusion, by means of our commer- 
cial enterprise and missionary zeal, do not 
suggest any argument or motive, which 
should induce us to neglect or discourage the 
study of the old Roman literature. Though 
the Latin tongue will never again become 
the spoken language of Europe, there is no 
reason why it should not resume its place as 
the organ of literary communication,—why, 
with its powers of conciseness and abbrevia- 
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tion, and with its appropriation of all tho 
conventional terms of science and art, it 
should not still flow from the pens of those 
who have truths and facts to communicate, 
and who are not careful to invest or disguise 
them in the embellishments of some modern 
and fashionable style. This at least is cer- 
tain, that the Latin language has struck its 
roots so deeply and so permanently in ourown 
language, that we cannot extirpate it, if we 
would; for we must know Latin if we would 
thoroughly understand our own mother- 
tongue; even those who are least learned, 
and most dixposed to undervalue classical 
attuinments, are very liable to further what 
others would call the corruption of our lan- 
guage, by the introduction of new terms er- 
roneously furmed after a Latin model; and 
whatever changes may take place in the 
professional education of Englishmen — 
though the Universities may cease to bestow 
the highest degrees in their faculties upon 
those who have passed through the Latin 
exercises of their schools—though the meet- 
ing of Convocation may never again be ‘in- 
augurated with a Latin sermon at Saint 
Paul’s—though a study of Justinian and 
Gaius may be pronounced of no use to the 
lawyer — though even Roman history may 
lose its general interest — though physicians 
may decline to prescribe and apothecaries to 
dispense according to the phraseology of a La- 
tin materia medica — though the House of 
Commons may no longer bestow the -anction 
of parlimentary applause on well-applied quo- 
tations from the classical authors — still; a 
competent acquaintance with the languagé 
and literature of ancient Rome will be indis* 
pensable to every one who lays claim’ to’ 
complete cultivation of his reason and taste, 
and who wishes either to understand aud en- 
joy the writings of our best authors, or to 
enrich the English language with new ex- 
amples of its capacity for terse arguments, 
happy expressicns, and harmonious periods,” 
—pp. 458, 459. 


The reader will, no doubt, have 
been struck with the statement, that 
French more closely resembles Latin 
than does the Italian or Spanish. But 
Dr. Donaldson tukes the distinction 
between written and spoken Latin; 
and it is of the latter he speaks when 
assigning this place of eminence to the 
language of the Gauls. 

It seems clearly enough established 
that, in colloquial Latin, the Romans of 
old pronounced many words very dif- 
ferently from their apparent sounds as 
spelled in writing. ‘These differences 
are always on the side of brevity. * If 
it were necessary,” says Dr. Donald- 
son, ‘* to describe in one sentence the 
genius and constitution of the Latin 
language, one could not do this better 
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than by defining it as a language which 
is always yearning after contraction. 
Whether this tendency is indicated in 
the written remains by the usual pro- 
cesses of Synizesis, assimilation, and 
apocope; whether it appears in the 
slurring over of syllables, by which the 
seansion of the comic metres is effect- 
ed; or whether we perceive it in the 
systematic abbreviations which mark the 
transition from the Roman to the Ro- 
mance languages, it is still one and the 
same—it is the type of the language 
in its infancy, its maturity, and its de- 
cay. 

*¢The most distinct and vivid pic- 
ture of the Latin language is, there- 
fore, to be derived from a considera- 
tion of this peculiarity as developed— 


“T, In the written language of ancient 
Rome. 

“TI. In the spoken language of ancient 
Rome, so far as we can discern it 
in the remains of the comedians. 

“TIT. In the modern languages (and par- 
ticularly in the French) which are 
derived from the Latin.” 


Proceeding in this course of inves- 
tigation, Dr. Donaldson adduces first 
a long array of single Latin words 
compounded of shortened phrases, 
such as in English would be “ this day 
se’nnight,” &c. Remarking on this ten- 
dency to abridgement, he observes :— 


“Tf we look to other idioms, we shall sce 
that, although the Sanscrit cléka runs the 
words into one another, and so affects the 
terminations, there is no appearance of 
abbreviation in the middle of the words. 
The Hebrew and other Semitic dialects have 
broken down all the formative machinery, 
but the triliteral root maintains its con- 
sonants, except where assimilation becomes 
inevitable. To the latest period of Hellenis- 
tic Greek the spoken and written language 
tolerated the syllabic articulation of the 
longest compounds. High-German still re- 
vels in the manufacture of polysyllables. 
And even the Sclavonic idioms, which have 
so many points of contact with the Latin, 
are not led, even by the concourse of conso- 
nants, to abridge their composite forms ; and 
in the haste of polite conversation we may 
hear the most sesquipedalian utterances at 
St. Petersburg. It is only the Latin lan- 
guage and its daughters, in which we ob- 
serve this systematic shortening, first of 
spoken, and afterwards of written words, 
and therefore we may both attribute it to 
the habits of the people, and describe it as 
the characteristic feature of the Roman and 
Romance form of speech.”——pp. 433, 484. 
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And exemplifies the prolixity of 
Russian dialogue by the common Rus- 
sian for—‘ present my compliments to 
your father” :— 


“FE. g. the common Russian for ‘pre- 
sent my compliments to your father’ 
is zasvidyetel’stvuete moe pochtenie vashemu 
batyushkye i.e. testificaminor meam venera- 
tionem vestro patri, where the convention- 
al verb is as long as an Aristophanic com- 
pound.” 


He then adduces various ancient 
testimonies to the difference between 
the spoken and the written language 
of Rome; and here we find that the 
idea of a Fonetik Nuz. is not wholly a 
modern one. But Cicero, although 
what he says in this respect is a plain 
enough indication that such differences 
existed, can hardly be said to have 
seriously contemplated any practical 
alteration in either the mode of speech 
or in that of writing. Quinctilian, too, 
affords testimony to the same effect ; 
and Dr. Donaldson, after a full exa- 
mination of this part of the question, 
concludes that ‘the poetry of the 
Augustine age was recited with a pe- 
dantic accuracy at variance with the 
genius of the language ;” and that :— 


“As the German opera-singers at the 
present day soften down their gutturals, in 
order to accommodate their language to the 
flowing rythm of the Italian music, so the 
Romans, in the days of Horace and Virgil, 
were proud of their foreign fetters, and were 
glad to display the ascendancy which van- 
quished Greece had gained over the minds of 
her rude conquerors.” 


Among the comedians, however, 
this stateliness was not observed, and 
would, indeed, have been unsuitable 
to a representation of the manners of 
the day. Here, accordingly, we find 
many forms which we might almost 
call Gallicisms by anticipation — such 
as lire for legere; scrire for scribere ; 
pere for pater; ame for animus, &e. 
(See the examples, * Varron.” p. 440 
to 444.) 

This leads us, by a natural pro- 
gress, to Dr. Donaldson's next conclu. 
sion, that “the French language is 
the best modern representative of the 
spoken Latin.” We are not quite sa~ 
tisfied either that the fact isso, or that 
Dr. Donaldson has assigned the true 
reason for it, if so it be. His specu- 
lations, however, are able and interest- 
ing — 
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“As the Romans successively conquered 
the different nations which formed the popu- 
lation of italy, they gradually included 
within the limits of a single empire a number 
of different tribes, who spoke idioms, or 
dialects, differing but little from the lan- 
guage of the Romans themselves. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that a gradual amalga- 
mation should have taken place, and that 
every Italian should have spoken, with only 
slight variations of accent, one and the same 
Latin tongue. The language of Rome 
itself — the language of government, of li- 
terature, and of law— would, of course, 
be independent of these minor differences. 
Every educated man and every public func- 
tionary would refer to this unvarying stan- 
dard, and would speak or write, in some 
cases with pedantic accuracy, the language 
of the senate-house and the forum. Accord- 
ingly, the inhabitants of the provinces, i.e., 
the foreign subjects of the Empire, would 
hear nothing but pure Roman Latin; and, 
if they learned the language of their rulers 
at all, they would at least learn it in the 
best form. Their position in this respect 
differed materially from that of colonists, 
even in ancient times. The colonists of our 
day, and especially the English emigrants, 
present a material contrast to the case of 
the Roman provincials. For, while the 


colonists who sailed from Corinth or Athens 
were of all classes—oi rux overs —our modern 


colonists are generally those who are either 
not able to live at home, or, at all events, 
who practise trades inconsistent with a high 
amount of educational polish. We find, 
therefore, that colonial English represents 
only the vulgar colloquial language of the 
mother country ; whereas the Roman pro- 
vincials spoke a language derived — im- 
perfectly, it might be, but still derived — 
from the polished and elegant diction of 
proconsuls, jurisconsults, negotiatores, and 
publicani. 

‘The Gauls, in particular, were remark- 
able for their tendency to assimilate them- 
selves, in their language and usages, to the 
Romans. In an inconceivably short space 
of time the province Gallia was completely 
Romanised. Their own language was out 
of the pale of civilisation; in fact, they had 
no mother-tongue to struggle for. A lan- 
guage is only dear to us when we know its 
capabilities, and when it is hallowed by a 
thousand connexions with our civilisation, 
our literature, and our comforts. So long 
as it merely lisps the inarticulate utterances 
of half-educated men, it has no hold upon the 
hearts of those who speak it, and it is 
readily neglected or thrown aside in favour 
of the more cultivated idiom, which, while 
it finds names for luxuries of civilisation 
before unknown, also opens a communication 
with those who appear as the heralds of 
moral and intellectual regeneration. The 
Greeks and the Jews had good reasons for 
loving the language of their ancestors, and 
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could never be induced to forget or relinquish 
the flowing rhythms of their poets, or the 
noble energy of their prose writers. The 
case was not so with the provincials of Gaul. 
Without any anterior predilections, and with 
a mobility of character which still dis- 
tinguishes their modern representatives, they 
speedily adopted the manners and the words 
of the Romans; and it is probable that in 
the time of the Empire there was no more 
difference between the grammatical Latin of 
Lyons and Rome, than there is now between 
the grammatical French of St. Petersburgh 
and Paris.”—pp. 445, 466. 


We apprehend a large part of the 
French language at this day is Gaul. 
ish, or, if you will, Celtic; and that, 
in speculating on the mobility of the 
French character, Dr. Donaldson has 
overlooked a counterpoising character. 
istic in their national self-esteem. We 
have heard it argued, that the people 
of Dublin speak and write more cor- 
rectly than those of London, because 
we acquired the English language 
when it was purer and stronger than 
it now is after some centuries of me- 
tropolitan corruption. ‘This is Dr. 
Donaldson’s argument for the better 
Latinity of Gaul; and, pursuing the 
same idea, he proceeds, in his next 
section, to show that “the modern 
Italian is not equally so (that is, not 
an equally good representative of the 
spoken Latin), and why.” Here, again, 
we think the argument proceeds on tote 
tering footsteps :— 


** Before the Italian language revived as 
a vehicle of literary communication, the pe- 
ninsula had been subjected to a series of in- 
vasions, which had modified and cor- 
rupted in no slight degree the speech of the 
country people. This was effected not 
only by the influence of the conquerors, 
but also by the infusion of a consider- 
able amount of foreign population. In Lom- 
bardy and other parts, where the in- 
vaders formed a permanent settlement, the 
change was most sensibly and durably felt ; 
whereas Tuscany, which had been screened 
by its position from any permanent or ex- 
tensive occupation by the northern tribes, 
was not exposed to this corruption of its 
familiar language, and its greater wealth, its 
commerce, and its independence, preserved 
among its inhabitants a residuum of the old 
Latin literature and civilisation. 

“ When, therefore, vernacular composition 
revived in Italy it was emphatically ‘Tuscan. 
It is true that the new literary language 
spread itself over the whole of Italy, and 
that there were varieties of accent in the dif- 
ferent districts. Still, however, a purity of 
Tuscan phraseology is essential to literary 
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correctness ; and whatever a man’s native 
aecent may be, he must accommodate it to 
this court-language. It follows, therefore, 
that the pronunciation of modern Italian 
must be syllabic. In other words, it must 
be more akin to the studied accuracy with 
which the Romans of the Augustan age 
pronounced their Greecised poetry, than to 
the natural articulation of the ancient Ita- 
lians. Jt has been truly said, that the 
Italian language cannot be prenounced both 
well and quickly. This is only another ex- 
pression of the fact, that a literary language, 
which is not natural, can only be articulated 
syllabically. The qualification of lingua 
Toscana in bocea Romana is another illus- 
tration of the same fact; for here we have 
a recognition of the truth, that the modern 
Italian is a written language to be pro- 
nounced according to its syllables, and that 
of the accents, in which it can be pronounced, 
the best and sweetest is that of a well-educat- 
ed inhabitart of the pontitical metropolis,”— 
pp. 447, 448. 


Now, if we are right in taking the 
short and tripping moves of the Roman 
comedy, as representing the vernacular 
and colloquial Latin of the time, we 
ean hardly fail to have gone wrong in 
arriving at the conclusion that the 
Latin of the Romans was formed on the 
model of their Grecised poets. We 
cannot, we confess, reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of the lords of the world 
being in a hurry in enunciating their 
behests to the subjugated tribes who 
surrounded them. Deliberation and 
dignity have ever appeared to us the 
chief. characteristics of the noble tongue 
of which we have been treating. Its 
brevity, we consider, rests in concise. 
ness of expression, and in a condensa- 
tion of thought, to which the form of 
the language itself compelled those 
who employed it, not in a clipping or 
slurring over of the verbal vehicle. 
The abbreviations of the comedians 
are, after all, trifling. The prose 
writers must have been read syllabi- 
cally. A great part of that harmony 
of composition which so delights the 
ear, while the thoughts conveyed so 
charm the understanding, in Cicero, in 
Livy, in Sallust, or in ‘Tacitus, would 
be lost if it were otherwise. No; we 
cannot credit it, that the ancient Ro- 
man spoke with a precipitation requir- 
ing the aid of grimace to aid the defec- 
tive vehicle of his ideas. We still 
think that Horace’s wit at the table 
of Mecenas was conveyed in syllables 
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as fully enunciated, as terse and well- 
selected. In truth, the very structure 
of Latin necessitates the emphaticenun- 
ciation of the final syllable ; for it is 
on its sound and purport that the place 
and the relations of every other syl- 
lable and word of the sentence de- 
pend. But no matter whether the 
whole French word be pronounced or 
not, its force and effect in the sentence 
are given by its position in relation 
to the words which precede and follow 
it. It seems to us that the difference 
is radical and irreconcileable; and with 
all the respect we cannot but entertain 
for Dr. Donaldson’s great learning in 
this department, as well as for the 
ability with which he uses it, we can- 
not accord him our assent to either of 
his propositions, 

It has often occurred to us, seeing 
the dearth of books which repay a se- 
rious or manly study, that good works 
of classical criticism may again begin 
to receive a share of the attention of 
educated men. Classic reading is a pure 
and real refreshment. ‘Who is he that 
is now wholly overcome with idleness, 
or otherwise involved in a labyrinth of 
worldly cares, troubles, and discon- 
tents, that will not be much lightened 
in his mind by some enticing story, 
true or fained, where, as in a glass, he 
shall observe what our forefathers have 
done—the beginnings, ruins, falls, pe- 
riods of commonwealth, private men’s 
actions displayed to the life,” &c. And 
by so much as we are further removed 
in time and temporal. interest from 
the subject of our studies, so much the 
clearer and the more recreating is the 
calm air of antiquity around us. When 
we reflect on the many aids to those 
enjoyments conferred on English read- 
ers of the present generation by Dr. 
Donaldson, we cannot but regret that 
in our present paper the laudatory part 
should be so disproportionately small. 
What we have ventured to find fault 
with, however, is a still less part of a 
great book of great and varied learn- 
ing—much of it too learned to be dis- 
cussed by a simple reviewer ; and all of 
it, with whatever faults a specula- 
tive spirit may have occasioned, worthy 
of being received with consideration, 
and called in question, where dissented 
from, if not with diffidence, at least 
with caution and respect. 
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FLIGHTS TO FAIRYLAND. 


BY CRAWFORD WILSON, 


FIRST FLIGHT—THE GRIGGLEBONE HEIR. 


I. 


Gricctesone Hall resounds with jests, 

For Grigglebone Castle is thronged with guests, 
And squat on the dais Count Grigglebone rests. 

The Count seems exceedingly testy and heated— 
Three times has he yell'd, and some curses repeated ; 
In short he conceives himself scurvily treated, 

By those ‘neath the roof of his ancestors seated. 
They care not for Grigglebone senior at all, 

Though Grigglebone senior is lord of that hall; 

*Tis Grigglebone junior they worship in stead— 
That gentleman having been plighted to wed 

A lady descended from Gr igalebone’s line, 

With charms old Gr igzlebone vows are divine 

(But whether young ‘Gr igglebone thinks her the same, 
Ts nothing, so long as the Grigglebone name 
Requires for transmission a Grigglebone dame). 

The scheme by the old thrifty Count was projected, 
By him had the bride and her robes been selected. 
His guests on the matter looked wise and reflected— 
And noticing Grigglebone junior dejected, 

They seemed by this Grigglebone junction affected. 
Each counselled the youth as a friendly adviser, 
Each knew the old Count had through life been a miser ; 
So each for the rule of the former desired, 

Nor cared e’en a dump when the latter expired. 

They knew that old Grigglebone must, without doubt, 
Soon leave them, moved off by the Grigglebone gout. 
Three times had he yelled, as its pangs wildly prey’d 
On his limbs, in thick swathings of flannel array'd ; 
And looked he as though he'd been pickled in salt, 
And trussed up to enter the Grigglebone vault. 


The feast was ended—the drinking done ; 

To bed went the revellers one by one, 

Determined to rise with the rising sun ; 

For a boar, with tusks of enormous length, 

Denoting alike his fierceness and strength, 

In the neighbouring forest had made his lair ; 

And every one wished to be stirring, and there, 

The sport to enjoy, and the glory to share. 

Grigslehose junior. But first, if you please, 
We'll call him, as christened, ‘* Amintor ;” 

Such capital savings of capital «* G’s,” 
Must lighten the heart of the printer. 

Old—no, I'il not mention his name, but you know 
Who’s meant by the prefix of * Old ;” 

We'll call him “* The Count” through the story, and so 
Pass on to the morning. "I'was cold, 

But bright, as a morning could weil be in Spring, 
When soaring untrammelled on high, 

And warbling whilst soaring, the lark on the wing, 
His matins addressed to the sky. 
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Hark! hark to the hounds 
As they bay through the grounds, 
And the huntsman’s shrill horn that cheerily sounds. 
How the hunters shout 
As they gallop about, 
Their spears ready poised, lest the boar should burst out. 
Amintor is there ; 
But where, and oh where 
Is the testy old Count—nay, I mean the bon pere ? 
Alas! in the Castle, screwed down to his chair, 
Distracted with gout, and half mad with despair, 
Because he can’t ride with his legs in the air, 
And witness a pastime so manly and rare. 
He curses and fumes, 
When he thinks that his grooms 
Can join in the sport he’s debarred; and presumes 
To state that ‘‘old Job,” 
When he tore off his robe, 
Bore nothing, whilst he, Atlas-like, bears the globe. 
And swears furthermore, 
That though Job was all o’er, 
From heels to the crown of his head, one great sore, 
’T was nothing compared 
To the tortures he shared, 
Thus crippled, and swathed, with his two legs impaired. 
** His patience!” all stuff! 
He knows that well enough, 
Else Job must have been most confoundedly tough. 
What would Job have done if he could not get out, 
But had to stay in with no friend but the gout ? 
Whilst those he was feasting the evening before 
Were shouting, and laughing, and hunting a boar. 


We'll leave the old petulant gout-worried Count 
To wriggle and splutter his fill ; 

And ripe for enjoyment our Pegasus mount, 
And canter o’er valley and hill. 

Hark! hark! there again; from the midst of the wood 
Arises the pricker’s shrill shout ; 

Re-echoed by hunters and foresters good, 
Who guard every pathway without. 

The deep and hoarse baying of strong shaggy hounds 
Ensconced by the brushwood and trees ; 

In concert with ‘‘ whoop” and * halloo” o'er the grounds, 
Commingles, and swells on the breeze. 

A yell, but discordant and fading in cries, 
A moment resounds on the air ; 

*Tis such as the brave hound sends forth ere he dies, 
And proves that the quarry is there. 

Excitement and eagerness sit on each crest— 
Neighs highly each steed, proudly prancing ; 

The spears of the hunters are nervously pressed, 
Fcr the boar they have sought is advancing. 


Nearer and nearer, 
Louder and clearer, 
The shouts rise and swell on the ears of the hearer. 
No longer at bay, 
The boar breaks away ; 
The leashes are slipped, and the dogs track their prey. 
Now this boar was a boar in each sense of the word; 
For heedless of death, and the dangers incurred, 
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Regardless of javelins, arrows and spears, 
Through horses and hunters his pathway he steers. 
Oh, bravely they stood, and right loudly they cheered ; 
But Sanglier seemed—at least so it appeared— 
To care not a dump for them all, but to beard, 
Or bristle, or tusk him who first interfered. 
The gallants still close to each other adhered, 
Excited, no doubt, but by no means afeard. 
Their horses grew restive, pawed, snorted, and reared, 
As right through the midst like a fury he cleared. 
Then “ whoop” and *‘halloo!” 
There’s the devil to do; 
For the boar, like a boar, hath a pathway bored through. 
Oh, never before on the Grigglebone grounds 
Had any beast bothered so huntsmen and hounds. 
A chase! a chase! 
Each struggles for place. 
But who is the rider rides first in the race ? 
Amintor! ’tis goodly Amintor, no doubt, 
Whose sire writhes at home, hunted up by the gout. 


1. 


The day is done, 
And one by one 
The huntsmen return from a jolly long run ; 
The boar has escaped, and they’ve missed the fun 
Of seeing his death, as they hoped to have done. 
But where, and oh where is the old County’s son ? 
Perhaps at the hall, 
Home the first of them all, 
Or dusting his clothes, having met with a fall. 
(That's Irish, but does just as well as a wall ; 
For riders in meeting with either don’t always 
Get over them safely, unless they're true Galways ; 
And leaps at a hunt that commence in a rise, 
May end on the back, with a view of the skies). 
But Diana forefend 
That so stunning an end 
Should cut short the sporting career of our friend. 
Thus musing, old Grigglebone Castle was gained— 
When lo! what a change! was it real or feigned ? 
Each face they observed bore the stamp of dismay— 
Amintor was absent; and late in the day 
The lamp of old Grigglebone, dimmed by the gout, 
Had “ phizzed ” for a moment, waxed faint, and gone out ; 
And all that remained for the lord of that hall 
Was the Grigglebone vault, with the coffin and pall. 
The guests seemed dejected ; 
They said they respected 
The good old defunct, and some dinner expected. 
But no, they got none! there was no one to wait 
At table, and keep a sharp eye on the plate. 
So homewards they toddled, vexed, hungry, and sore, 
Choused out of their dinner, their host, and the boar. 


Now seek we Amintor! oh where, and oh where 

Is that sporting young gallant, the Grigglebone heir ? 

His servants have scoured half the country around ; 

His horse they recovered, and likewise they found 

The boar lying dead by the side of a hound, 

And ’twixt them their lord’s bloody spear on the ground. 
VOL, XLV.—=NO,. CCLXVI. 
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Much blood had been shed, 
For the turf was quite red, 
But whether the Count’s or the brute’s no one said; 
Nor could they—so like is life’s current in all, 
Once spilt, each seems equally ruddy, 
Except to “* M.D.’s” from the Medical Hall, 
Who make it their subject of study. 
But horror! the vest 
In which he was dressed 
Lay close by the boar, with a rent in the breast. 
They raised it, and bore it away to the hall, 
And gave it a place by the coffin and pall. 


Weeks passed ; but, alas! no Amintor returned ; 
So then, as his proxy, the vest, 

By the Count in the Grigglebone vault was inurned, 
Consigned to perpetual rest. 

Of course they concluded him dead, and their sadness 
For months in their clothes might be traced ; 

But not in their faces, for there mirth and gladness 
The signets of anguish effaced. 

The fair bride elect said she felt broken-hearted, 
But joy all such sorrow succeeds ; 

So she wept a few tears for her lover departed, 
And asked—how she looked in her weeds ? 

Oh friendship! oh man! and ’tis thus with ye ever, 
Time-servers ye always have proved ; 

Words, absence, or death, in a moment may sever 
Fond hearts from the hearts they have loved. 

E’en kindred, though highly in life ye may rate ’em, 
When coffined, are lost in a sigh ; 

A month, nay a day! vanitas vanitatum, 
The eyes of survivors are dry. 

«¢ The mem'ry of good men,” Lord Hamlet asserted, 
Their lives may outlive half a-year ; 

But they must build churches. Thus love is perverted, 
Or else washed away by a tear. 


For the sake of formality, 
Let us ask why rascality 
Walks amongst men in the garb of morality ? 
Does any man doubt it, 
Or say we're without it? 
If so, be assured he knows something about it ; 
For show me the place 
Where such is not the case: 
The parasite’s cringe, and the pharisee’s face, 
Reveal all that’s hollow, unholy, and base. 
And—but that it ofttimes escapes due detection— 
Rascality lurks in the smile of affection ; 
Nay, further, ‘neath sympathy’s pinions it lies 
(For rascals can soothe, and make pumps of their eyes). 
Oh mockery ! sinfulness! emptiness all! 
Like the sorrow in black at old Grigglebone Hall. 


The reader will own 
That since scribes first were known, 
One glorious prerogative shared they alone— 
And that was their right 
To bring actions to light, 
That otherwise must have been hidden from sight. 
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Availing myself of that right, I shall trace 

The course of Amintor the day of the race; 
And those who assist me the wold to explore 
Shall witness his fate, and the death of the boar. 


IIt. 


Away on his courser, as swift as the wind, 
Or shaft that is loosed from the bow, 

Amintor sped, leaving his comrades behind, 
His spear ready poised for a blow. 


But tangles and thickets at times intervened, 
And shut out the quarry from view, 

The which he passed round, whilst the underwood seréened 
The hounds that on scent struggled through. 


Thus lonely he rode, as the hours slipped away, 
Till noon; when, within a rude glen, 

The boar, tired and savage, stood fiercely at bay, 
His keen foes confronting again. 


Then woe to the hound that too closely approached 
The tusks that in crimson were dyed ; 

The first that within the dread precincts encroached, 
Enseamed, fell a corpse by his side. 


When Sanglier saw that a huntsman was near, 
Upon him he rushed with a bound ;— 

Amintor received the rude shock on his spear, 
And pinioned him fast to the ground ; 


Then leaped to the earth, and bent over the boar, 
Which, with the last strength it possessed, 
Sprang upwards, expiring, and, reeking with gore, 
Sheathed both its red tusks in his breast. 


Amintor fell backwards; the wounds were severe ; 
Each sense, like a coward, took flight : 

A moment he fancied some angel was near, 
Then faded thought, feeling, and sight. 


His life-blood flowed swiftly, imbruing the earth ; 
His heart became pulseless and still’d ; 
There helpless he lay, as a babe at its birth, 
Or the foe he had recently kill’d. 


And thus Count Amintor, the boar, and the hound, 
Lay peacefully stretched on the crimson-dyed ground. 
A king, when a pauper is placed by his side— 

Each stripped of the emblems of meekness and pride, 
The rags and the wallet, the robes and the crown, 
The cravings of want, or the glare of renown— 

Ts troubled no more by a sense of disgust, 

Or the mingling with his of the mendicant’s dust, 
Than was our bold huntsman, when resting between 
The brutes on the red grass, that lately was green. 


But who is she who bends o’er him now, 

Washing the gore from his bosom and brow; 
Stanching the blood that still runs from his breast ; 
Removing with care his incarnadined vest ; 
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Healing his wounds by some magical art ; 
Recalling pulsation once more to his heart ; 
Beaming upon him with looks of love ; 
Bearing him thence through the sylvan grove, 
As though he were only a sleeping child, 
And she the fond mother that watched and smiled ? 
Who, then, is she? 
What can she be, 
Who raises the hunter so tenderly ? 
Light appeared he to those arms so fair, 
As feathers of down to the tenants of air ; 
And less ’neath the burthen that lady bowed 
Than the breeze that sports with a fleecy cloud. 
What is she? Whence comes she? Who can she be? 
She is a fairy of high degree ; 
And thither she comes from her fragrant bowers, 
For Flo’ is the fairy perfumes the flowers. 


Hours passed, and when twilight, with gossamer veil, 
*T wixt heaven and earth interposed, 

Amintor awoke in a cool shady dale, 
By flowrets the rarest enclosed. 


He started, surprised, from a couch of fresh leaves, 
More smooth than e’er Sybarite pressed ; 
Whilst o’er him the eglantine playfully weaves 
Its tendrils, to woo him to rest. 


Around him he heard airy music, so fine, 
So soft, yet bewitchingly clear ; 

He thought, whilst he listened, the strains were divine— 
Their melodies ravished his ear. 


Beside him was one so transcendantly bright, 
So fair, that he deemed he had past 
From earth to the regions of glory and light, 

To mingle with angels at last. 


She smiled, as he gazed on her beautiful face, 
Calm, pure, and enchantingly sweet ; 

But oh! ’twas a smile of such exquisite grace, 
He worshipping knelt at her feet. 


** Not there, Count Amintor!”—he started, amazed— 
All music seemed harsh to her tone, 

As gently the awe-stricken gallant she raised— 
«©The knee is for worship alone !” 


‘¢ Fair spirit,” he said, ‘* I sone hours ago died ; 
It happened whilst slaying a boar.” 

‘“« Nay, nay,” quoth the fairy, ‘* I stood by your side, 
And called you to being once more !” 


«« And have I not passed, then, from earth into bliss ?” 
«* Not yet, sweet Amintor,” sighed she. 

** Nay,” answered he, boldly, ‘a heaven is this; 
It must be such, angel, with thee.” 


«No angel am I,” quoth the fairy, ‘“* Yet know 
That potent are some of my powers.” 

“Your name, charming creature ?” heasked, ‘Call me Flo’, 
For I am the Queen of the Flowers.” 
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Blooms Love within the sylvan grot, 

Or fairy bower—the rogue does not— 

At least as sung by Walter Scott. 

“‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above— 

For Love is Heav’n, and Heav’n is Love.” 
He speaks of camps, and groves, and courts, 
But does not say that Love consorts 

With such a nymph as I have shown, 

Or gallant like young Grigglebone. 

Yet stay—methinks that Shakspeare’s pen 
Has writ of love ’twixt fays and men. 

The Queen Titania, he has said, 

Loved Bottom, with the asses head ; 

And kissed his ears, and stroked his pate, 
And shared with him her couch of state. 
With such a precedent, I ween, 

I need not fear the critic’s spleen ; 

For if they blame me, he must share 

A portion of the blame JZ bear. 


Amintor was loved by the Queen of the Flowers ; 

Her love he returned, and thus past their hours, 
In tranquil and blissful repose. 

In time they were wedded, but not as we wed: 

Their priest was the lily, their altar its bed ; 

Their witness the ivy, that clinging o’erhead, 

Its tendrils in token of faithfulness spread— 
They wedded were—under the rose. 


And then was he told, by his beautiful bride, 

His life should in one stream of — glide, 
Untouched by the fingers of Time ; 

That youth should be his, whilst he faithful remained; 

But if for a moment his honour were stained, 

That moment (so had it by Fate been ordained) 

The powers of the spoiler should all be regained— 
Whilst he paid the forfeit of crime. 


He winced as she spoke, for he could not conceive 
Her reasons for hinting at doubt. 

‘¢ The forfeit of crime,” he had cause to believe 
Must be the old Grigglebone gout. 


Thus months past away ; 
And day after day 
Amintor became more in love with his fay. 
Delighted, he hung 
On the music that sprung 
In harmony sweet from her eloquent tongue : 
The lute of Arion less dulcet in sound 
Than the silvery notes it winged lightly around. 
E’en Echo delighted those tones to prolong, 
And ravished the glades as she wreathed them in song. 
Whatever he sought, 
By enchantment was brought, 
Ere language had power to give semblance to thought. 
No lackeys were there 
His injunctions to bear ; 
The slaves of that bower were the spirits of air ; 
Unseen by his eyes, they obeyed each Lehest, 
Heaped fruits on his table, or lulled him to rest. 
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His beautiful bride 

Ever watched by his side, 
To cheer or caress him—but never to chide ; 

To smile in his face 

With an exquisite grace, 
Known only to those of her own airy race ; 
Or else her clear arms round his figure to twine, 
Like tendrils spread forth by the close-clinging vine, 
As she hung on his lips, or looked love from those eyes, 
Whose softness might rival the tints of the skies, 
When cloudless and calm as an evening in May, 
Their azure tints blend with the glories of day. 

The reader, perchance, 

May believe [ advance 
Not facts—but the nothings of wanton romance. 

Some belle, or some beau, 

May say wisely—* I know 
This tale is all gammon respecting sweet Flo’. 
No woman—especially were she a wife— 
Could live and be happy, excluded from strife. 
As well might it state that she lived without air, 
As those petéte squabbles so loved by the fair.” 
I grant that, of course, where the lady is human ; 
But Flo’, recollect, was a fay—not a woman. 
She ne’er cross’d her lord—ne’er his wishes opposed, 
Nor lectured him once, when the curtains were closed. 
Oh ! could I meet one like to her, I protest, 
The sweetheart of Psyche should rule in my breast : 
His wings I'd decline, but his arrows I’d borrow— 
I’d woo her to-day, and I'd wed her to-morrow. 
I'd seek not the fire that Prometheus attempted 
To steal,—when his wish the wise gods circumvented— 
To light up a figure I chiselled from stone, 
If such as sweet Flo’ I might clasp as my own. 

But query—Did ever 

Amintor endeavour 
His soul from his fairy a moment to sever ? 

He did, once or twice ; 

But each specious device 
By Filo’ was discovered, and spoiled in a trice : 
For even his thoughts to that lady were known— 
She read them unuttered, as plain as her own ; 
And when she perceived that a wish was estranged, 
She kissed him, and, presto, the subject was changed. 
Oh! ye who have husbands with fancies to free, 
Object not at first to a casual spree ; 
Nor grumble at hours—* and that cursed latch-hey.” 
Try kindness and coaxings (at least for a-while)— 
There’s magic, believe me, wreathed up in a smile, 
For life—wedded life—might be cradled in bliss, 
If tongues were not used, till the lips gave a kiss. 
Love’s kisses and smiles are to men, led astray, 
What sunshine still proves when it lights up the day. 
They play round the heart with a beauty that warms ; 
Whilst frowns and revilings enshroud it in storms. 
Revilings and frowns are dark goblins of night, 
But kisses and smiles are pure angels of light. 
Oh! give us the angels, sweet women, and then 
You'll find what good creatures you've made of the men. 

His thoughts, I have stated, 

Flo’ read—each was weighted 
With love for herself not a tittle abated. 
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The worst of those wishes was but for permission 
To leave that sweet arbour, by her made elysian, 

Just for a week, 

In order to seek 
The lady whose breath should have danced on his cheek, 
And by some sly method attempt to discover 
How long she had wept for her fly-away lover. 

Yet that was not all: 

He panted to call 
At the home of his childhood, Old Grigglebone Hall— 
To feast on the music that lived in the shout 
From Grigglebone wrenched by the Grigglebone gout. 
He knew not, alas! that his father was dead, 
Nor dreamed that a cousin was Count in his stead ; 
Nor yet, that his friend had assigned him some room 
(Or rather his vest) in the Grigglebone tomb ; 
Erecting a tablet, on which had been graved 
The death he had died, and the boar he had braved. 
Whilst set at each side were two naked winged boys, 
With trumpets, like twopenny infantine toys : 
Betwixt them, a scroll, neatly chiselled, they bore, 
And on it hic jacet, and many things more 
Set forth in good Latin—name, virtues, and age, 
In capitals wrought, every eye to engage ; 
Whilst, set on a slab at the base of the scroll, 
Orate pro animé ended the whole. 


Flo’ knew that the Count had expired of the gout, 
The day that the boar knocked Amintor about : 

Yet kept she the secret wrapped up from her spouse, 
Which ne’er could have been, were she partial to rows. 
This fact proves my statement, I trust, beyond doubt ; 
For were she a woman, the secret must out. 


One morning she told him, she feared that his mind 
Oft wandered away from her bowers, 

So wished him to visit his home; whilst behind 

She stayed, like Penelope—sad, yet resigned ; 

Or in thought, like the love-lorn Viola, pined, 
Still counting the slow-creeping hours. 


She gave him a chain that on earth had no fellow, 
indowed with more magical powers 
Than the handkerchief given by sooty Othello 
To chaste Desdemona. "Iwas gold, rich and yellow, 
And warranted love for strange faces to quell. Oh! 
’Twas wrought for the Queen of the Flowers. 


She charged him, as round him the token she strung, 
To prize it as though ’twere his life ; 
And told him that whilst on his bosom it hung, 
’*T would guard him from Slander's malevolent tongue— 
Preserve his taith plighted those flowrets among, 
And keep him aye true to his wife. 


But if he through negligence cast it aside, 

Or lost it, or gave it away, 
One year from that time she would stand by his side 
(As once did Alonzo the Brave by his bride, 
Excepting that he had a death’s head to hide), 
To punish his perfidy, lower his pride, 

And teach him the hate of a fay. 
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They had sat téte-d-téte, 

Till she touched upon “* Hate”— 
That word the most dread in the dark book of Fate ; 

But when it was spoken, 

He shrank from the token, 
As though his troth plighted already were broken, 
And turned away with a feeling of dread, 
Releasing her waist, and averting his head. 
That word, though it faltered at birth on her tongue, 
Changed Love's rosy wreathes into serpents that stung ; 
Made heavy the bonds (hitherto deemed so light), 
As fetters degrading to manhood and might ; 
Seared up all affection and trust in its fall, 
And turned life's sweets into hyssop and gall. 

But paint me her eyes, 

As they glared with surprise 
And meaning, that every description defies. 
She noticed him wince as she spoke of the charm, 
Perused all he felt of disgust and alarm, 
And felt she no longer was clasped by his arm. 
Oh! paint me that look, with her lip as it curl’d 

n jealousy, pity, and scorn, 
And then Clytemnestra shall gaze on the world, 
The offspring of genius new-born. 


The monster Iago describes as green-eyed, 
That feeds on the meat it has made ; 

On Flo’, though a fairy, its subtleties tried, 
And Flo’, though a fairy, obeyed. 

Farewell, then, for her !—oh! for ever farewell 
Content, and the sweet tranquil mind ; 

Farewell to the peace that pervaded that dell— 
*T was flown, and left anguish behind ; 

Farewell to the rambles when soft twilight fell— 

To wooings, and Love's conversation ; 

And oh! Count Amintor, for ever farewell— 
For gone is your Flo’s occupation. 


Amintor departed, 

By no means light-hearted— 
He felt rather queer at the news just imparted ; 
And looked on the chain Flo’ had clasped round his neck 
As a curb only set there to hold him in check, 
So, firmly resolved, at the first opportunity, 
To cast it aside, and brave Fate with impunity. 
Yet ever, when thoughts of that kind struggled out, 
He winced ’neath a twinge of the ancestral gout : 
Thus feeling, and thinking, and cursing his thrall, 
He entered the portals of Grigglebone Hall. 


We'll pass his reception—the fear—the surprise 

He saw conjured up in the serviter’s eyes ; 

The sorrow displayed by his legal successor, 

Who looked on himself as the Castle’s possessor, 

When he found that his near, dear relation returned 
To life; though all deemed him securely inurned 

In a coffin of wood—in a coflin of lead— 

In a coffin of stone—in the vault, and quite dead. 
Three coffins—the lead one inside of the stone, 

The wood in the lead—with the vest so well known ; 
And carved in the church, saying, ‘¢ Pray for his soul,” 
The naked winged cherubim bearing the scroll, 
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For a while he gazed 

On Amintor, amazed, 
And some curious objections most likely had raised; 
But he knew what he saw was no idle creation ; 
Besides, in those eyes he beheld speculation— 
(Such was not the case where, when ‘ done to the death,” 
A visit by Banquo was paid to Macbeth) : 
So, leaving his seat, he said—* Sir, I resign 
Those halls to the head of the Grigglebone line ; 
And you are that head, for the Count was no more 
When hither we came, having hunted the boar, 
That day which commenced in so jolly a run, 
And closed with the loss both of father and son.” 


Days passed away 
Blithesome and gay, 
And Amintor at last broke the spell of the fuy : 
He cast off the chain 
She desired might remain 
On his breast, and his honour preserve from all stain ; 
And sought out the bride, 
Who for half-an-hour cried, 
Then asked “ how she looked in her weeds ?” when he died : 
(Or rather, when surmise was lulled into rest 
By that proof of his death, the incarnadined vest). 
He found her—alas ! she had wedded another, 
Yet strange to report, was a widow and mother ; 
So short was her period of sorrow, I ween, 
And light must her love for Amintor have been. 


So much for affection-—sic transit the love 

Of woman, so often compared to the dove 

That brought back the olive to those in the ark— 
Methinks that the raven was nearer the mark ; 

It ne’er cast a thought on the friends left behind, 
When once it a dry spot to perch on could find. 
And so ’tis with woman: when one love is dead, 
Another succeeds to her bosom and bed ; 

The weeds are cast off ere he’s cold in his tomb, 
Whilst o’er her fresh orange-wreaths spread their perfume ; 
And thus on new lovers she flashes her charms— 
Her first in his grave, and her last in her arms. 


Oh! woman, your sex has been ever the same, 

And Frailty, as Hamlet observed, is your name. 
You'd all fly away, fickle, credulous things, 

Had Heaven but made you, like angels, with wings. 
But no—it was wise, and assigned you a station, 
The next upon earth to its lords of creation— 

Their coaxers or teazers, their sweethearts or mates, 
To love them, or leave them, as fancy dictates, 


Of shriekings, of faintings, of weepings, and dread, 
Take all that can well be conceived by one head ; 
Then add of coy whimperings thrice that amount, 
And guess how the widow encountered the Count. 
Forgive me for taxing your fancies thus far, 
But readers and writers should be on a par ; 
So what by the latter cannot be express’d 
Should be by the former in courtesy guess’d, 

I could not explain, 

Without causing some pain, 
The tempests of sighs and tear-torrents of rain 
That welcomed Amintor, her suitor, again. 
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Had she been a maid, 
«¢ Of her own voice afraid,” 
In blushes and innocence sweetly arrayed, 
Like Hinda—ere Hassan the Gheber displayed 
The belt that proclaimed him a foe to her sire, 
And showed that he worshipped at altars of fire— 
(See Moore’s ** Lala Rookh”), why it might be attempted ; 
But she was a widow, and such are exempted 
By every known rule from these soul-moving parts, 
Where virgins, as heroines, plead to young hearts. 
Most authors object to a love second-hand ; 
First-love should be trust and devotion ; 
The second, still water, that hides a quicksand, 
Deceitful, and ripe for commotion : 
O’er which, when wild tempests are caged, at full tide, 
The wave-stemming vessels may fearlessly ride ; 
But once stirr'd to wrath, rears its huge snowy crest, 
Confounds, overthrows, and—imagine the rest. 


Sweet, delicate Flo’! 

How base in your beau 
To flirt with the widow, and cozen you so; 

To cast off the chain 

You desired him retain, 
And forget what he vowed 'neath the rose to remain. 

Put law in full force, 

’Tis your only safe course— 
Indict him for bigamy, sue for divorce ; 
For he to the widow affection has plighted, 
Her weeds are thrown by, and they twain are united, 
Whilst you were not e’en to their bridal invited. 
Oh! why did you not, when the banns were proclaimed— 

For licenses then were unknown— 
Confront him? for surely you were not ashamed 
To claim him in church as your own. 

Oh! why did you not ?—but the sequel must show 
Your reasons for standing aloof, pretty Flo’. 
Perchance, since you proved bim no longer a true man, 
You handed him o’er to the care of a woman : 
That woman a widow, whose love, like her sorrow, 
Might bloom on the eve, and yet blight on the morrow. 
Oli! fairy, you had not a touch of humanity, 
Or else you had kept him, if only for vanity. 
T'was cruel to cast him away, when your charms 
Could bring him repenting again to your arms. 


Amintor now sits in the Grigglebone chair 
(His lady her chamber is keeping) ; 
Friends, kinsmen, retainers, and vassals are there, 
His castle to honour, bis bounty to share, 
Each hourly expecting a Grigglebone heir, 
As slowly the moments are creeping. 


Amintor arose—* Fill your goblets,” he cried, 
‘¢ And pledge me in bumpers o’erflowing, 
Long life to the Countess, my lady and bride, 
With whom I in love and chaste wedlock abide, 
To whom ye in honour or blood are allied— 
Pledge deeply, the wine-cups are glowing.” 


The goblets, save only Amintor’s, were drained, 
And his, with disgust, he rejected ; 
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The liquor no taste of the grape-juice retained, 

*Twas bitter as aloes, with lees darkly stained. 

Rank poison, no doubt! He stood puzzled and pained, 
For no one was near he suspected. 


He called for another—'twas brought in due course— 
Again from the goblet he started ; 

The first draught was foul, but the second was worse, 

When, hark! in his ear—‘* All the gold in thy purse 

Can ne'er free the Grigglebone heir from my curse— 
"Tis twelve months to-day since we parted.” 


He sprung to his feet, and gave vent to a shout 
That would not disgrace Tipperary, 
Where sticks play at nine-pins with heads—beyond doubt 
*T was wrung from his heart by the Grigglebone gout, 
As wildly it sported his ancles about, 
Whilst thus spoke its donor, the fairy :— 


« Amintor, last Count of the Grigglebone line— 
For with thee the title expires— 
Nay, hope not for heirs; no male offspring of thine 
Shall e’er in the annals of chivalry shine ; 
Thy touch shall to vinegar alter all wine ; 
And as a sharp punishment, meet and condign, 
Be thine the fell plague of thy sires. 


*¢ The gout shall cling to thee, and still through thy life 
Be thine all the pains of a martyr ; 

Thy home shall be harass’d with family strife ; 

Thy servants shall ever for plunder be rife ; 

And last, yet not least, Count Amintor, thy wife 
Will prove to thy cost she’s a Tartar. 


*¢ The doom is recorded; implacable Hate 
Around thee its meshes has spread: 

Live on, but in torments, the football of Fate, 

Abhborred by the poor, and despised by the great. 

But hark! here a messenger comes from thy mate, 
To tell thee—the infant is dead.” 


So saying, the fairy dissolved into breath, 

Or made herself “ air,” like the hags in Macbeth ; 
Whilst, crippled with pains from his toes to his knees, 
Amintor sat down, not at all at his ease, 

And heard from the leech what the fay told before— 
‘* His lady was safe, but the child was no more.” 


Perchance our Museum the tablets may hold, 

On which the great Grigglebone names are enroll’d; 
If so, at the foot of the rest you may read 

The lot of our hero, as Fate had decreed. 

*Tis thus, but in Latin—** This stone holds in trust 
The dust Count of Grigglebone’s pulverised dust ; 
His name was ‘ Amintor,’ a martyr through life, 
Who died of two torments—the gout and his wife.” 
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Ir is not easy to appreciate the real 
importance of improving the machin- 
ery for administering justice. The ab- 
stract rules which declare what men’s 
ights are, are comparatively useless 
without a ready method of applying 
them to cases as they arise. Courts 
of justice are to law what highways 
are to commerce—the means by which 
her riches are brought within the reach 
of men. Without a well-ordered sys- 
tem of administration, what is more 
nearly expressed as ‘‘ the practice of 
the law,” than by any other common 
phrase, the benetits of the best and 
wisest code are as useless as treasures 
buried in the desert. Every one has 
heard that there have been great legal 
reforms recently, but few outside the 
legal professions have any definite idea 
of their nature or extent. They have 
been, indeed, the prominent political 
feature of the last few years; and 
although the all-engrossing interest 
of war has withdrawn attention for 
the present from them, the state of the 
question is such, that it is almost cer- 
tain that, at least for Ireland, some 
further changes will take place in the 
present session. We do not intend 
to give our readers a legal treatise or 
minute criticism on this subject, but 
it is worth while to take a brief view 
of the progress that has been made, 
and its probable consequences. 

The reform of the last years has com- 
prehended both branches of our legal 
system. Courts of equity and courts 
of law alike have been subjected to its 
effects. Now that the Sieh earth. 
quake has crushed in both the vene- 
rable fictions and cumbrous trappings 
of ancient learning — when we look 
back, with the lights of the year 1855, 
upon the imperfections and absurdities 
by which they were deformed, it seems 
almost wonderful how patiently man- 
kind, for so long a time, bore with 
them. But the evils which we are now 
so ready to condemn, were absolutely 
unknown until they were put an end 
to. Men of the deepest thought, 
acutest minds, and most extensive 
learning, have practised and adminis- 
tered these now condemned rules of 
procedure without the slightest suspi- 
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cion that they were not the very per- 
fection of reason. Fortescue, Hale, 
Blackstone, Coke, and many more, 
have bestowed elaborate praises on 
what is now universally exploded. The 
famous folly of Albertus Magnus, who 
did not think the Virgin Mary perfect 
until he had proved her to be a learned 
civilian, is not a solitary instance of 
idolum among doctors of jurispru- 
dence. Many more modern writers 
on English law have gravely said as 
silly things as that great medieval 
professional. The patriotic declaration 
of the barons at the statute of Merton 
—‘* Nolumus leges Anglia mutari””— 
understood in a somewhat narrower 
sense, was the lamp, or rather the 
Will-o’-the-wisp, that illuminated legal 
studies for many a century ; and so in- 
tense was the admiration of lawyers 
generally for our own peculiar system, 
that the theoretic definition of law as 
* the perfection of reason,” was re- 
ceived and quoted as an existing fact, 
and a true description of English juris. 
prudence. How changed isthis! No one 
now feels the slightest respect for a ve- 
nerable absurdity, no man is shocked at 
the sacrilege of ridiculing a legal fic- 
tion, and in such evil odour is the 
** Nolumus mari” theory, that we 
have well-nigh fallen into the opposite 
vice of seeking alteration ually for 
alteration’s sake. It may be stated, 
without exaggeration, that the last ten 
years have produced more extensive 
changes in our system of legal proce- 
dure than the entire preceding period 
from the reign of Edward I. 

That English Justinian, as he has been 
called, was the first law reformer ; and, 
perhaps, the strongest testimony to the 
wisdom of his legislation is the amaz- 
ing length of time which his system 
stood with little material alteration. 
It is generally agreed that the system 
of which he was the founder attained 

erfection in the time of his grandson, 
Edward III., the pleadings and legal 
learning of whose reign are the subject 
of the highest commendation by all our 
legal writers. They seem, indeed, to 
have suited admirably the wants of 
that age; but as time advanced, the 
same writers complain of the sub. 
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tleties and prolixity that began to de- 
form their favourite models, Itisa 
pet theory with lawyers, that the evils 
of our system arose out of departures 
from them. This is ingeniously put 
forward by Mr. Finlason, in Eng- 
land, and Mr. Ferguson, in Ireland, 
in their useful treatises on the re- 
cent law changes; but the theory is, 
alas! not as solid as it is pleasing. 
Scholastic subtlety, no doubt much 
aggravated the defects, but was not 
the sole cause of the imperfections of 
the ancient system ; and the efforts of 
learned lawyers to show that in the 
days of the Plantagenets our courts 
of law were more comprehensive than 
in the age of the Stuarts, in reality 
only prove that they were ruder. But 
whatever was the cause, the system un. 
questionably became daily more and 
more unsuited to the purposes for 
which it was intended; and yet the 
efforts to improve it were few and 
faint. The first interference of the 
legislature was by passing acts known 
to lawyers as statutes of ‘‘jeo fails.” 
Such acts were passed in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and again 
in the reign of Queen Anne. ‘They 
evince the timid hand with which the 
legislature touched this subject. They 
are all nearly alike, and enact, in gene- 
ral terms, that courts should proceed 
to give judgment on the very right of 
the case, without regard to lack of form, 
an injunction which lawyers found 
little difficulty in evading, and judges, 
it must be admitted, had little desire 
to enforce. Yet these comprise the 
paar if not the entire, amount of 
egislative interference, in the practice 
of our courts, for the three centuries 
following the year 1400. 

How slowly material improvements 
were introduced may be judged of by 
the following dates:—Up to the year 
1705 in England, and 1707 in this 
country, a defendant, if he had seve- 
ral answers to the plaintiff's case, was 
obliged to abandon all but one —for 
example, if a man for peace-sake paid 
an unjust demand, and was then sued 
for it over again, he was obliged to ad- 
mit either that the demand was a just 
one, or that it remained unpaid. In 
the year above-mentioned, statutes al- 
lowing double pleading were passed. 
It was not until the year 1853 that a 
like measure of justice was allowed to 
plaintiffs, and it was a matter of daily 
occurrence that a defendant pleaded in 
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answer to a plaintiff’s claim a set-off 
barred by lapse of time ; and though it 
was wholly fictitious, the plaintiff was 
obliged to admit it was originally 
valid, or to abandon the answer arising 
from the lapse of time. It was not 
until the year 1728 in England, and 
1751 in this country, that the right 
of set-off was allowed; and, previous 
to these dates, a plaintiff could re- 
cover his debt, though he owed twice 
as much to the defendant on other ac- 
counts. So it was not until the years 
1730 and 1737 that the use of the un- 
intelligible jargon of French and Latin, 
in which proceedings in courts of law 
were conducted, was abolished by sta- 
tute; and it is a striking instance of 
the spirit of admiration for favour- 
ite studies, before referred to, that the 
eminent author of “The Commenta- 
ries,” writing shortly afterwards, re- 
gretted its disuse. It is little to be 
wondered at that, during this time, 
courts of equity gradually crept into 
public confidence. Their proceedings 
were always conducted in an intelligi- 
ble language; and if it was not for 
their interposition, in some of the 
grossest instances, in which the narrow 
and technical rules of the common law 
refused relief—such, forexample, as the 
specific execution of contracts and the 
enforcement of trusts—the law of Eng- 
land would have been absolutely mon- 
strous. But they, too, in process of 
time fell into a practice fixed by rigid 
precedent, and which soon became 
cumbrous, costly, and inconvenient. 
They even outstripped in unpopularity 
their elder sisters, the courts of law, 
until the powerful, though extrava- 
gant, exaggerations of “ Jarndice v. 
Jarndice"’ found ready credence with 
the public. 

Inthe year 1833 the common law 
commissioners made their report—the 
first step in the modern road of legal 
reform. The first fruit of their labours 
was the act under which a new system 
of pleading in the law courts in England 
was introduced. Some of the reforms 
then made were adopted in our Irish 
courts — but the great feature of the 
change in the system of pleading never 
was ; and alittle experience has shown 
that we were wiser than our English 
neighbours. There never was a more 
complete failure than the new system of 

leading in England. It obliged every 
itigant to state the facts of his case 
fully, and each to show how much of 
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his adversary’s case he admitted or de- 
nied, so as to bring the rival parties to 
as narrow a question as possible, in- 
stead of the lax practice which had 
own up of leaving the entire case at 
rge, by what was ‘known to lawyers 
as the general issue. This was an at- 
tempt to work the system of pleading 
consistently, and was recommended by 
the commissioners on the ground that 
the great expense of lawsuits consist- 
ed in proving the facts of a cause, and 
that the true way of cheapening a suit 
wus to uarrow the facts in dispute as 
much as possible, In theory, this is 
very striking and ingenious; but in 
practice it has been found to be a very 
different matter. One among many 
instances of this may suffice: — ‘The 
defendant having stated specially the 
facts of his defence, the plaintiff, not 
being allowed to set up more than one 
answer or replication, was obliged, in 
general, if the defendant pleaded seve- 
ral falsehoods, to admit the truth of 
all but one, unless he used a form 
which had been the subject of a deci- 
sion reported by Lord Coke, and pro- 
fessionally known as “ Crogate’s case.” 
This decision had been made in the 
gera when legal subtlety was nearly at 
its height, and lays down arbitrary 
rules, which would gladden the heart 
of Aquinas or Durandus for their scho- 
lastic dogmatism. Under the new Eng- 
lish system, it became of great im- 
portance to be able to use this general 
form of replication in a vast number 
of actions. The judges at once de- 
cided that they were bound by the rules 
respecting its applicability laid down in 
the year 1606, and, accordingly, in 
every instance, the question was arising 
whether the pleader had brought him- 
self within this or that resolution in 
Crogate’s case. The question was 
never, whether it was reasonable that a 
party should be allowed todeny more 
than one statement of his adversary, 
or whether any of the allegations on 
either side were true or false, or mate- 
rial to the case, or the reverse; but 
simply, whether the pleader could bring 
his case within this or that resolution 
reported by my Lord Coke. The Eng- 
lish law-books between the years 1834 
and 1853 are full of cases in which the 
rights of litigants were sacrificed to 
this scholastic crotchet. 
The technicality and expense of the 
roceedings in the superior courts in 
England, produced a general cry for 
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** cheap justice ;” the result was, the 
English County Courts’ Act, passed in 
the year 1846, by which all disputes 
involving amounts less than twenty 
pounds, and which was soon increased 
to fifty pounds, were practically with- 
drawn from the superior courts of 
common law at Westminster. A 
similar system had been long in use in 
Treland, in the civil-bill courts; but 
the jurisdiction had been limited to 
twenty pounds or less (according to 
the nature of the case). The exten- 
sion of this, on the English model, be- 
came a popular cry ; and, in 1851, we 
had the civil-bill jurisdiction, in Ire- 
land, extended to the amount of forty 
pounds. These changes were beginning 
from the wrong end, but they were po- 
pular. The mass of the public could not 
readily distinguish between the widely 
different process of making good 
law cheap, and making cheap law 
plenty. Bad law is dear at any price ; 
and, without any disparagement to the 
merits of the gentlemen who preside 
over minor courts, it is perfectly plain 
that they must, as a class, be inferior 
to the judges, who are selected from 
the most learned and eminent mem- 
bers of the profession; and that they 
cannot, in numerous petty tribunals, 
be provided with the assistance of com- 
petent advocates or officers to aid in 
discussing or watching a case. The 
price payable for law is not an excep- 
tion to the general rule, in political 
economy; the best and cheapest mart 
should be that where most business is 
done. This is, of course, an objection 
wholly independent of the still graver 
one, that the inevitable tendency of a 
system of petty tribunals is, to destro 
the uniformity and certainty which is 
the greatest perfection of law. The 
system, carried out a little further, 
would produce as many codes as there 
are counties, and English law would 
soon, like eastern justice, exhibit its 
chameleon-shades, tinted with the pe- 
culiar views of each presiding cadi. 
During the period which preceded 
the year 1852, further attempts were 
not wanting, in both countries, to im- 
prove the courts of common law. Be- 
side the changes in England, before 
referred to, several improvements were 
made, by statute, both in England 
and Ireland, between the years 1830 
and 1840, by which beneficial alter- 
ations in the system of pleading and 
practice were introduced. But all 
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these went on the basis of the esta- 
blished practice — writs, declarations, 
and pleas, and the subsequent steps of 
a common law action, were left in their 
ary: Legal fictions were scarcely 
touched, or dealt with with a very 
delicate hand. The ancient maxim, 
“¢ In fictione juris consistit equitas”’ re- 
tained its charm. Capias, Quo minus 
John Doe and John Thrustout, ex- 
press colour, distringas, continuances, 
and a host of other productions of legal 
poetry, had still their admirers. On 
the abolition of real actions, in 1834, 
@ great mass of legal fictions were 
swept away; but they were, for the 
most part, entirely confined to real ac- 
tions for the recovery of land, and, 
except the forms connected with fines 
and recoveries, had become practically 
almost obsolete, The fictions con- 
nected with personal actions and eject. 
ments, which were in daily use, con- 
tinued; and practitioners were so 
habituated to ia. that’ no one stop- 
ped to distinguish how much of the 
record ofa suit consisted in things that 
were really done, and how much of it 
of legal phantasmagoria. The last re- 
forms upon the old system in Ireland, 
were introduced by the Practice and 
Process Act, passed in 1850. This 
act introdnesd many most valuable 
improvements and abolished many fic- 
tions, but did not purport to effect any 
radical change of system. 

While these changes in our common. 
Jaw courts had been going on, the 
hand of reform was not idle in the 
courts of equity. Commissioners were 
appointed who reported upon them too. 
The old system in Chancery was, 
in point of expense, a most flagrant 
grievance. The enormous number of 
parties required, the costly and pon- 
derous system of pleading, and the 
tedious and expensive course of prac- 
tice, practically closed this avenue to 
justice against all suitors, when the 
stuke in dispute was not of very con- 
siderable amount, Between the years 
1823 and 1843, several statutes were 
passed, and new codes of practice in- 
troduced by rules of court, which 
greatly improved the system of our 
Courts of Equity. But all these pro- 
ceeded upon the basis of the ancient 
system dchedae by bill and subpoena, 
with the usual consequences of long 
answers and preliminary hearings in 
almost every case. ‘They were great 
improvements of, but not departures 
from, the old system, the theoretic ex- 
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cellence of which no one seemed to 
question, 

The year 1850 was the year of re. 
volution in the Irish Court of Chan- 
cery. Sir J. Romilly introduced, and 

arliament passed for Ireland, the act 
te as the Chancery Regulation 
Act. It may have been on the maxim, 
experimentum fit in corpore vili, that 
this act was limited to this country; 
but Irish suitors, nevertheless, owe a 
debt of gratitnde to the lawyer who 
devised this bold change. Under the 
system introduced by it, the plaintiff 
tells his complaint by a simple petition, 
without charges of combination or 
unnecessary repetitions, and brings his 
adversary into court by simply giving 
him a written notice that he has made 
the complaint mentioned in_ his peti- 
tion. Such of the defendants as de- 
sire to dispute the plaintiff's claim, do 
so by filing an affidavit, without the 
necessity of each person who is ta 
be bound by the proceeding either 
answering or having an order pro 
confesso against him. No new suit 
is required to make new parties, or 
continue the proceedings against repre~ 
sentatives of old parties; but a simple 
notice is served instead, under which 
the new parties may come in and show 
what there is erroneous in what has 
been done; and if they cannot show a 
reason to the contrary, they are bound 
by it. And in the large class of cases 
which must result in accounts and de- 
tailed inquiries, the matter is remitted 
at once to the judge (the Master in 
Chancery), before whom the inquiry 
is to take place, without the expensive 
and useless preliminary of a formal 
hearing before a different judge who 
(excuse the bull) never heard the case 
at all, The four main divisions and 
sixteen subdivisions into which the 
learned Lord Redesdale ciassified bills 
in Equity, are forgotten. ‘The charg- 
ing part, the interrogating part, the 
charge of combination, &c., in a bill in 
Equity, with their several offices so in- 
geniously explained by him, are dis, 
carded as useless. Simplicity is found 
to be the best road to clearness; and 
one sort of petition answers all cases, 
no form being required, In all this 
the new system is the reverse of the 
old. No doubt, there are many im- 
perfections in the altered practice. It 
is not to be expected that so radical 
a change could be made without many 
faults appearing in the new structure; 
but after a working now of four years, 
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no unprejudiced judge will deny its 
merits. Among the evidences in its 
favour may be mentioned the great in- 
crease in the number of Chancery suits. 
Formerly no man ventured into Chan- 
cery unless the stake for which he li- 
tigated was very considerable — some 
hundreds of pounds, if not thousands, 
should be in jeopardy, to tempt him 
within its costly precincts; and of 
course the amount should be compa- 
ratively larger, in doubtful cases, to 
make it worth his while to risk ruin 
and years of anxiety in contending for 
it. ‘Sor no one foregoes a right be- 
cause it happens to be the subject of an 
Equity suit. Suits about sums under 
£100 are of daily occurrence, and are 
decided with a rapidity and cheapness 
that make it folly now in the man who 
is frightened into abandoning his rights, 
instead of, as formerly, in the man who 
was so foolhardy as to assert them. 
The act allows suits to be still institut- 
ed on the old system; but of all the 
causes heard since it passed, there has 
not been one commenced since 1850, 
and prosecuted under the old system. 

No radical change of this kind has 
been effected in the English Court of 
Chancery. Lord Cottenham intro- 
duced a code of rules by which certain 
suits may be commenced by what are 
called ‘‘ claims,” instead of the more 
costly proceeding by bill and answer. 
And by a statute passed in July, 1852, 
some considerable changes were intro- 
duced in the form of all Chancery 
suits in England, which are now com- 
menced by serving a printed copy of 
the bill, instead of a subpeena, on the 
defendants. But the frame of a suit 
in England is greatly more technical 
and costly than in Ireland. 

In 1852, there was another com- 
mon-law commission, which was fol- 
lowed by the English Common-law 
Procedure Act, passed in 1852. In 
1853, our Irish Courts of common law 
underwent a revolution similar to that 
which the Irish Court of Chancery had 
felt three years previously. In that 
year Mr. Whiteside introduced the 
act, which became law, under the 
name of the Common-law Proce- 
dure Amendment Act. By this sta- 
tute no less than thirty-six pre- 
vious acts are wholly, or in part, re- 
pealed — embracing, in fact, all that 
had been previously done in the way 
of reform in the practice of the law, 
from the reign of Henry VI. Many 
of the provisions contained in these 
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acts are codified and re-enacted; but 
a large proportion had become wholly 
useless, and is rejected. ‘The mention 
of the foregoing fact alone is sufficient 
to show that so much had never been 
embraced in any single act on this sub- 
ject before. By this statute, all fic- 
tions, special demurrers, and technical 
objections, were swept away ; the writ- 
ten record of an action is reduced to 
the simplest possible elements — two 
documents containing a statement of 
the plaintiff's claim, and of the defen- 
dant’s defence, without the subdivisions 
of writ, declaration, appearance, rule 
to plead, plea, &c., which weie for- 
merly required. A number of im- 
yrovements in mattersof detail, are also 
introduced. ‘The sources from which 
these changes were borrowed were 
enumerated, in moving the bill, to be 
the practice of the County and Civil 
Bill Courts; the act regulating civil 
procedure in Scotland; the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Common 
Law Procedure ; the English Courts of 
Common Law Amendment Act of the 
preceding year; the American Code 
and Report of the New York Commis- 
sioners. 

One great feature in which the act 
improves upon the English statute is, 
the abolition of all distinctions between 
different forms of action. The argu- 
ment for the change was founded on 
the great injustice which frequently 
happened from mistakes on this head, 
which was illustrated by two well- 
known cases, on the refined distinc- 
tion between actions of trespass on the 
case, and trespass vi et armis. In one 
of these a squib was thrown at a fair, 
and it fell on a stand, the owner of 
which took it up and threw it away, 
and it hit the plaintiff in the eye, and 
blinded him. fn the other, a man had 
jumped off a coach, just as a collision 
was about happening, and in doing so 
broke his leg. There was no question 
that the defendant who had wantonly 
thrown a squib in the public fair, 
should pay for the mischief it had 
caused; and no question that the 
party to blame for the collision should 
pay for the accident that resulted. 

ut the plaintiffs, who had lost an eye 
and a leg should, it was contend- 
ed, lose their actions also, because 
their pleaders had made a mistake in 
the selection of one of these two forms 
of action, the boundaries between 
which were so refined and subtle, that 
the profession would have been about 
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sapelly divided as to which was right. 
The other changes thus introduced 
in this country have in most respects a 
general correspondence with those of 
the English act of the preceding year. 

Perhaps there never was a measure 
which has met with so much profes- 
sional criticism as this. ‘The mind of 
the lawyer, imbued with the ancient 
law, whom practice has made expert 
in its use, and long familiarity has 
blinded to its defects—for whom 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
reasons of its fictions and technica- 
lities has clothed them with the con- 
sistent beauty of a science, and ex- 
plained away their practical absurdity 
—approaches the new system with a 
natural repugnance. ‘The unskilful- 
ness inseparable from the use of a new 
practice, and the uncertainty which is 
unavoidable for want of precedent, 
operate precisely in proportion to the 
extent of the changes made, and are 
of course very great where the al- 
teration is so radical and extensive. 
No system ever was, or ever will be 
devised, in which ingenuity may not be 
misapplied. Advocates with bad cases 
will of course endeavour to perplex. 
Judges will not always be consistent, 
and differences of opinion necessarily 
arise in interpreting a new law. But 
such occasions of cavil are applicable 
to every change. Some of the now 
admittedly most beneficial principles 
introduced by the Chancery Regulation 
Act were the subject of similar objec- 
tions. The judge who is puzzled, and 
the advocate who is tripped up, will 
naturally desire to shift the blame upon 
the law. To the end of time workmen 
will be finding fault with their tools. 
It is much easier to criticise than to 
improve the law; and it is to be ob- 
served, that the judges have ample 
powers under the act for making rules 
to correct defects in its working, a 
power which has as yet been very spar- 
ingly exercised. 

Among the points which have most 
frequently elicited unfavourable criti- 
cisms on the act, are the changes it has 
introduced in multiplying the number 
and length of defences required, and 
the system of settling issues on the 
pleadings. It may be questioned whe- 
ther the act has had a fair trial on 
these points, or indeed, whether the 
spirit of the act has been rightly un- 
derstood or carried out. If the obli- 
gation introduced by it of stating spe- 
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cially the nature of the defence to be 
relied on, be not accompanied by a li- 
beral administration of the other qua- 
lifying provisions of the statute, allow- 
ing a general and untechnical form of 
statement, and removing the restric- 
tions which under the old law limited 
the number and form of defences 
which were allowed, there is certainl 
a danger that many of the evils whieh 
followed the introduction of the new 
rules of pleading in England in 1836 
may be the consequence. The privi- 
lege of pleading several pleas, is still 
clogged by the restriction requiring the 
special leave of a judge in each in- 
stance; and some judges have evinced 
a great unwillingness to allow a liberal 
use of it. Instances have occurred in 
which one judge has refused leave to 
plead a plea, and another judge, when 
trying the case, has shut out the defence 
because it was not pleaded. Until the 
recent change, a party was precluded 
from disputing the legal consequences 
which his adversary sought to draw, 
and at the same time denying or avoid. 
ing the facts his adversary relied on, 
or as it is technically called, pleading 
and demurring at the same, time. 
There is no other system but that of 
our common law pleading, in which 
these restrictions were ever recognised. 
No sound reason can be suggested 
why each party should not be at li- 
berty always to dispute the validity of 
an adversary’s case, even assuming 
his facts to be true, and at the same 
time deny or explain away these 
facts, subject only to this restriction, 
that the objection in law should not 
be plainly frivolous or untenable ; 
and the pleas, in fact, should be be- 
lieved by the party pleading them to be 
true, and should not be so inconsistent 
as to be manifestly false. But this is 
going into details which we had in- 
tended to avoid. 

A great and highly beneficial ey 
has unquestionably been made, al- 
though it is not perhaps the best pos- 
sible change that could be devised. It 
was, it has been said before, the bold. 
est and most extensive measure of the 
kind yet attempted, and the energy 
and ability of the eminent lawyer who 
is its author deserves all praise. It 
rests upon the sound principle, that the 
best tribunals a country can afford 
should be opened, as fur as possible, to 
all suitors by their cheapness and sim- 


plicity. If it has not succeeded in 
R 
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cutting off all devices to shield the liti- 
ious or dishonest litigant, it has at 
east left but one such exercise of misap- 
lied ingenuity for every ten that ex- 
isted formerly, Even during the short 
time for which the act is in operation, 
its effect in this way is most palpable. 
It has hardly been long enough in ope- 
ration to test its other merits; but it 
is a fact, that during the year which has 
just elapsed there have been an unusu- 
ally large number of actions tried, and 
yet there have been an unusually small 
proportion of new trial motions arising 
out of them, which shows the tendency 
of the improved procedure to elicit and 
determine satisfactorily the real ques- 
tion in a case. 
Another vast change which has taken 
place in the practical part of the law 
within the last ten years, is the reform 
of the law of evidence. Various 
minor improvements in facilitating and 
cheapening the making of proofs, have 
been introduced ; but the great fea- 
ture, which has in fact revolutionised 
this head of our jurisprudence, is the 
entire removal of objections to testi- 
mony, on the ground of interest 
in the witnesses. The doctrines of 
our law on this subject, seem to have 
been originally borrowed from the 
civil law, though never carried to the 
same extent. ‘The theory was, that 
Witnesses interested in the result should 
not be heard, least they should be 
tempted to commit perjury. By the 
civil law, near relations and servants 
are made incompetent ; and the rules 
defining the amount of evidence re- 
ed are so refined and arbitrary, as 
requently to render the attainment of 
faaice simply impossible. Inthe Eng- 
ish law, the doctrine got a characteris- 
tically mercantile turn, and the inte- 
rest which disqualified a witness was 
required to be a pecuniary one. The 
absurdity of the rules on this subject 
were long ago forcibly pointed out by 
Jeremy Bentham. ‘The proposition 
assumed in these rules was, that an in- 
terested witness must perjure himself 
—for the mere probability of perjury 
might weigh against his eredibility, 
but could not show him to be incom- 
petent, The law on this subject was 
altered by an act passed in 1843, and 
the principle has been since carried 
out to its full extent, by allowing, 
since 1851, parties themselves, and 
since 1853, their wives, to be examined, 
in all cases, as witnesses. This revo- 
lution, when proposed by Bentham, 
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was met with a storm of condemna- 
tion; even after it became law, it was 
strongly disapproved of by many ; but 
the experience of a few years seems to 
have removed all prejudices against the 
change, and there isnot the remotest 
chance of our ever retracing our steps 
on this branch of the law. In the 
last year some further improvements 
in the rules of evidetice, as to exa- 
mining witnesses, have been made by 
a statute, which, at the same time, in- 
troduced some further improvements 
in the practice of the English law 
courts; but these latter provisions do 
not—though the sections of the statute 
relating to evidence do— extend to 
Ireland. 

Another class of changes, made 
within the last few years, provide for 
allowing amendments, to prevent the 
failure of justice from what is techni- 
cally termed a variance. Formerly, if 
there was any difference between the 
written statement contained in the 
pleadings and the evidence adduced in 
support of them, the party, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, was defeated 
because he had not proved the identi- 
cal facts he had pleaded, although the 
fiicts, as they had turned out in evi- 
dence, sustained his case just as well 
as the facts as stated in his pleadings. 
This was a perpetual source of flagrant 
injustice. The impossibility of know- 
ing beforehand exuctly what would be 
proved, made it impossible to provide 
against those fatal variances. The first 
timid attempt to remedy this was by 
an act passed in 1828, allowing the 
judge at the trial to amend the plead- 
ings, when the variance was between 
them anda matter in writing. One 
would have supposed this was less ne- 
cessary, because more easily guarded 
against, than in cases where the va- 
riance was in a matter proved by the 
evidence of witnesses, which could not 
be known beforehand so accurately. 
The power of amendment has since 
been very properly extended to all 
cases whatever; the only restriction 
being the discretion of the court to 
prevent a surprise or injustice to the 
opposite party. 

Such is a brief notice of some of 
the most prominent improvements 
which have bebe made in the practice 
of our courts of justice ; and of which, 
it has been seen, the vast majority of 
the most important are the productions 
of the last ten, nay, the last five years. 
To effect these, there was a great 
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pressure from without, which at one 
time almost threatened the absolute 
desertion of our superior courts of jus- 
tice: But it is remarkable, that all 
that is good in these changes has been 
the work of lawyers; the few crude 
attempts to make amendments by un- 
skilful hands have been failures, and 
are forgotten. But though the pro- 
gress has been so rapid, let it not be 
supposed that the course of law re- 
form has reached its goal. Some of 
the most important changes; — 
by the foremost in the march of law 
reform, have been refused the sanction 
of the legislature. We have two distinct 
classes of Courts — of Common Law 
and Equity—and what is justice in the 
one is injustice in the other. Our 
Courts of Equity were originally a 
necessity arising from the narrow 
views of our common law judges in 
ancient times. The growth of their 
jurisdiction is a curious and interesting 
chapter in our national history, without 
a knowlédge of which it is impossible 
to see any valid reason for the distinc- 
tions between many of the subjects 
which are distributed to the respective 
classes of courts. There may be 
branches of this jurisdiction for which 
the course of procedure at common 
law would be inconvenient; but there 
is no valid reason why a large portion 
of the subjects of equitable cognizance, 
and that portion the one which pro- 
duces the greatest anomalies in our sys- 
tem; should not be decided in a com- 
mon law court. Can there be a 
greater absurdity than this case which 
18 of daily occurrence? A has agreed 
to purchase or take a lease from B, 
and is in possession. 5B wants to get 
back the lands; he brings his eject- 
ment; and a court of law, as a matter 
of course, pronounces judgment in his 
favour, and decrees him the possession ; 
while a court of equity, equally as a 
matter of course, pronounces judg- 
ment in favour of B, and decrees that 
A shall. not have possession. Why 
should B be driven to this second tri- 
banal, and why should not the first 
have jurisdiction to withhold the act 
of injustice it was about doing? The 
converse of this case also frequently 
occurs. A has a right to recover the 

ssession, but there is some legal 
impediment which it would be gross 
injustice to allow him to be defeated 
by, technically called a “ temporary 
bar;” and he is obliged to bave a suit 
in Equity, in order to enable him to 
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eg 8 his suit at law. Attempts 
ave been made to give courts of law 
jurisdiction to deal with these and 
some other branches of Equity. Where 
the jurisdiction of Equity would inter: 
fere to a a recovery at law; the 
equitable jurisdiction has, for man 
years, been exercised by the Civil Bill 
Courts, and the allowing of equitable 
defences has not been found to create 
any inconvenience. It was proposed; 
as a part of Mr. Whiteside’s measure; 
to give law courts equitable jurisdic- 
tion in both the foregoing cases, and 
in some others, ez. gr.; in entertaining 
suits on lost bills of exchange, and al- 
lowing assignees of choses in action 
to sue. For the latter proposition hé 
cited the authority of an old radical 
reformer, Oliver Cromwell, who sat on 
a commission which recommended the 
change, in 1654. ‘These clauses were; 
however, rejected. A difficulty has 
been supposed to exist from the nature 
of the Court—a jury being considered 
a bad tribunal to decide questions 
likely to arise in such cases; but there 
is no reason why the defence might 
not be determined in an interlocutory 
——e in the cause, when it would 
e decided by the Court, and not by 
a jury. Even though that decision 
should be had merely upon affida- 
vits, it should, in Ireland at least; be 
no objection, as our Chancery suits 
are now all decided upon affidavits: 
There would be no difficulty in giving 
courts of law jurisdiction to go even 
further than was proposed, and to 
grant the entire relief which has 
heretofore been given in Equity, by 
ordering specific performance of the 
agreement or duty which constitutes 
the defence, The supposed inconsis- 
tency of ending a suit instituted by a 
plaintiff in a decree giving the opposite 
relief to a defendant, is a mere matter 
of form that surprises, because we are 
unused to it. ‘The delay in removing 
these defects from our legal system 
might be supposed to be due to the si- 
tuation of the legal profession in Eng- 
land. There the practitioners are so 
completely divided into the different 
classes of Common law and Equity law- 
yers, that those form nearly as distinct 
pursuits as if they were two different 
professions, while in this country practi- 
tioners generally attend to both Courts. 
Yet, strange to say, the first step in 
this road to reform has been taken 
in England. By the statute of last 
session before referred to, equitable 
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defences are allowed at law. The ju- 
risdiction heretofore exclusively exer- 
cised by Courts of Equity, in enforcing 
specific performance of duties or con- 
tracts, for the breach of which courts 
of law could formerly give only da- 
mages, has been extended to the courts 
of law at Westminster, by the process of 
mandamus and injunction; and a ju- 
risdiction as ample as Courts of Equity 
ever exercised in suits for discovery 
is also given. These are vast improve- 
ments; and it is to be hoped that the 
present session will not be suffered to 
pass without extending them to this 
country, in a shape adapted to our 
different course of practice. The dif- 
ference between the law in the two 
kingdoms renders the change here still 
more easy than it was in England. 
But the statute of last session has 
laid a foundation for the ultimate abo- 
lition of distinctions between courts of 
Law and Equity, by a provision, the 
results of which cannot at first be 
easily foreseen. Trial by jury is, for 


many purposes, an institution of ines- 
timable excellence; it is thoroughly 
English, and cannot be too highly 
prized, or too jealously preserved. But 


it is notorious that, in a large class of 
cases coming before juries, they have 
nothing to do; and nothing but the 
aeons and very just ni, admira- 
tion for the institution has kept up the 
practice of referring to a jury every 
case in which a question of fact may 
arise. ‘The first section of the statute 
referred to empowers judges, in cer- 
tain cases, to decide matters of fact 
without the intervention of a jury. A 
slight extension of this principle will 
place judges of courts of Law in the 
same position as a judge in Equity, for 
deciding all questions, equitable or le- 
gal. It is the thin edge of the wedge, 
which driven home may open all courts 
to decide all disputes, according to the 
real justice of each case, unfettered by 
arbitrary distinctions or technical rules 
of jurisdiction. 

it is easy to suggest other topics in 
which public opinion is busy, and in 
which legal reform is required. Jus- 
tice in Westminster Hall and in the 
Four Courts has been much cheapened 
and simplified ; but the system of ap- 
— especially from Irish courts of 

quity, amounts almost to a denial of 
justice, it is so costly and so tedious. 
With the Incumbered Estates Court a 
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ready and excellent tribunal of appeal 
was introduced — the Privy Council. 
Cannot some similar appellate tribunal 
be provided for cases that cannot 
bear the expense of an appeal to the 
House of Lords, which, from this 
country, costs at least £300 or £400. 
It is no doubt desirable that the ulti- 
mate tribunal in both countries should 
be the same, but surely it is possible to 
provide something intermediate for 
suitors to whom redress in the House 
of Lords is unattainable. Causes of 
every magnitude are heard by the 
Lord Chancellor, a single judge, and 
the vast difficulty of correcting any 
error into which he may fall, casts a 
most painful responsibility on him, be- 
side the evil to the suitor. Another 
improvement long needed in courts of 
Equity, and for which a precedent is 
set by the Incumbered Estates Court, 
is the power of giving a perfect title to 
persons who purchase property under 
a decree. Ifthe Incumbered Estates 
Commission should expire without an 
improvement in the system of Chan- 
cery on this subject, it will be felt as a 
serious grievance. 

The commencement of this century 
saw our tribunals in a state little 
better than what the Plantagenets 
and Tudors had left them. They are 
now far advanced in the course of im- 
provement. The English Temple of 
Themis was then an unsightly and 
complicated edifice, the entrances 
blocked up with unmeaning walls and 
buttresses, and so many by-doors and 
crooked passages within, that a suitor 
for justice, if he escaped the danger of 
entering by the wrong gate, ran a fair 
chance of losing his way in the interior. 
Even if he escaped this second peril, 
the ascent to the presence-chamber of 
the goddess was so long and steep, and 
the door-keeper’s fees so heavy, that 
the suitor was well nigh broken down 
and ruined before he could throw him- 
self at her feet. We have seen many 
of its deformities pulled down and its 
intricacies abolished, and new struc- 
tures erected on the solid foundations 
and massive walls which remained ; 
let us hope, before the century closes, 
to see the renewed temple, in its 
— and symmetry, with wide ap- 
proaches and open portals, of so easy 
access, that no victim of injustice may 
be deterred or foiled in approaching its 
altars. 
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IRETON. 
SIEGE OF COLCHESTER (1648). 


[The siege of Colchester, and its gallant defence by the Royalists, against a numerous and well- 
disciplined army under Fairfax and Ireton, is one of the most remarkable events in the Civil 
Wars. The garrison under the command of the Earl of Norwich, Lord Capel, Sir Charles 
Lucas, and other distinguished officers, among whom we recognise the name of a country- 
man, Sir Hugh O’Reily, held out for seventy-six days, expecting relief from the Scottish 
Royalists; and it was only through the combined pressure of treachery on the part of the 
townspeople, who favoured the enemy, famine, and a failure of ammunition, that they at 
last surrendered on terms of ‘“ Faire quarter and rend’ring to mercy,” which, on the very 
day the articles were signed, namely, 27th August, 1684, were shamefully violated in the 
cold-blooded murder of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George De Lisle, under circumstances 
similar to those stated in my text. A graphic description from an eyewitness, and one 
who passed through all the trials of the siege, is left us in ‘The True Relation of the 
honourable though unfortunate Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester, in 1648, by 
Mathew Carter, Quartermaster-General of the King's Forces.” It is remarked that 
Fairfax, in his ‘‘ Memorial” to the Parliament, detailing the surrender of Colchester, and 
execution of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George De Lisle, has stooped to the meanness of a 
falsehood, in calling them “ mere Soldiers of Fortune.” Both were men of property, espe- 
cially Sir Charles Lucas, who had a competent estate of his own near Colchester, and was, 
besides, heir to his brother, Lord Lucas, of which Fairfax must have been aware. ] 


«Fore heaven, ’tis vain to longer wait for Scottish help or aid— 
At Preston flies their beaten host, and Langdale is betrayed ; 
And in the west our cause is lost, the London levies’ fled, 

Young Villiers lies a bloody corpse! Sir Kenelm Digby dead |* 


’Tis idle then to struggle more—our hopes are in the dust ; 

The crop-eared knaves have won the day, and yield at last we must.” 
Our hearts grew sad when thus we heard, with famine-wasted cheek, 
At Colchester, our leader tried, the stout Lord Capel speak. 


And ’twas a bitter sight, though fair the sun looked down 
Upon the slopes and red-tiled roofs of that war-shattered town, 
To see next day, as victors proud, up Runwald’s causeway ride, 
Gaunt Fairfax with his wasted look, and Ireton by his side. 


And as the sleek-hair’d rogues and knaves, with pike and apo. 


Came marching through St. Peter’s gate, loud singing psalms as well, 
Oh for a charge of Rupert's horse, or Denbeigh’s volunteers, 
To drive like chaff before the wind those canting musketeers ! 


For at their head rode Desborough, his buff coat stained with blood, 
And close behind that traitor vile, Sir Thomas Honeywood ;t 

And Cromwell’s pets, the Ironsides, and footmen not a few, 

With halberdiers, who at Liskard the stout Northampton slew.t 


* In an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Colchester, the Earl of Holland was taken prisoner 
at Kingston, and Lord Francis Villiers, brother to the Duke of Buckingham, a youth of rare 
beauty and comeliness of person, was slain. A few days after, Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby 
met with a similar fate in Huntingdonshire.—Hooper’s Rebellion. 

¢ Here he (Fairfax) was joined on the road by Colonel Whaley and Sir Thomas Honey- 
wood, with 2,000 horse and foot of the country (Essex).— Whitelock. 

{ More correctly Hopton Heath, near Strafford. In the skirmish here, the Earl of Nor- 
thampton being unhorsed, and refusing quarter “from such base rogues and rebels,” was 
killed by a blow of a halberd in the hinder part of the head, —Hooper’s Rebellion. 
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And when they reached the castle old, with shot and cannon rent, 
Our vanquished flag lay drooping down, flung o’er the battlement ; 
And clustered there our leaders stood, though wasted, wan, and worn, 
Still glancing on the foeman’s ranks with careless looks of scorn. 










Then ruthless Ireton forward stept, ‘‘ Advance me quick a file, 
And from yon group arrest the knights called Lucas and De Lisle ; 
For ere the blessed sun hath set, that rolls its course on high, 

Within an hour, upon this spot, those godless men shall die.” 


Then out spoke Sir Charles Lucas, that noble knight and true, 
«* What warrant have ye, Puritan, such bloody deed to do? 
For when we laid our good swords down, and yielded up the place, 

Your General pledged his plighted word for quarter and for grace |” 


««Who quarter gives to those that smite the servants of the Lord ? 
Who talks of grace to scoffers lewd? our warrant is the sword ; 
And for the martyred saints you slew, the Council doth decree 
That instant ye be shot to death—and such your doom shall be.” 








“Well, be it so; I’ve danger met, with fearless heart and brow, 
And fronted Death too oft ere this to quail before him now ; 
Though short the space ye give for prayer, ’tis idle to repine, 
And I will in God's mercy trust, but never seek for thine.” 








His belt unclasp’d, his plumed hat doff’d, and on the green sward there, 
With the sunshine upon his brow, he knelt in silent prayer ; 

A moment’s space, then calmly rose, and bared his breast to view— 

«* Now, traitors, do your worst, and fire with steady aim and true |” 















The volley pealed !—he lifeless fell yet scarce the echoes died, 
When a fresh file of musketeers the foremost rank supplied ; 
And forth was led Sir George De Lisle, with proud and flashing eye, 
Until he came where on the grass that bleeding corpse did lie. 


And kneeling down, he kiss’d the brow—‘‘ Oh, who could deem would be 
Within the hearts of Englishmen to give such death to thee ? 
The stoutest arm, the frankest heart, untainted and sincere, 

Throughout his realm King Charles hath no nobler Cavalier ! 


«* And ye have slaughtered him in cold blood, ye whom he has sayed 
In the midst of angry battle, when his sword above you waived ; 
But a demon drove ye to it.” Here of the trickling blood 

In his hollowed hand he took, and stepp’d where Ireton stood. 



















And raising high his hand in air, unto him sternly said— 
** With this blood I doom thee murderer—be it on thy head, 

In the battle and the camp, in the silence of the night, 

Thy heart shall tell in thunder-throbs that I have doom’d thee right. 






** Go, labour for another's rise—a stronger fiend than thou, 
Before whose spirit, though you hate, your weaker one must bow ; 
Go, do his work and wear his chains, yet gnaw them in your heart, 
Till, crushed and cowed against your will, you feel his slave thou art. 


** With baffled hopes and inward rage, still deeper plunge in guilt, 
For him to reap the rich reward of all the blood you spilt ; 
Till men shall point with mocking sneer, despite your sullen pride, 
At Ireton as a worthless tool, by Cromwell cast aside. 
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** And God shall bless the royal cause, though now ‘tis trampled down, 
And honest subjects gain their own, his Majesty the crown; 

‘The very man beneath whose flag this day your troopers spring,* 
Shall bend the knee to Charles yet, and hail him England's King! 


‘¢ And though I die, in cold blood slain, my boyhood’s friend, with thee, 
Yet not unwept our early graves, nor unrevenged shall be; 

Our names shall sound a death-knell still when vanquished rebels sue, 
And Colchester a war-cry stern, when charge the brave and true. 


«¢ And thou—no, not on English earth, or in the battle fray, 
Nor yet with friends beside thy couch thy soul shall pass away ; 
But shunned by all, in foreign land, bereft of mind and sense, 
A maniac’s end is thine, struck down by pestilence !t 


« Think not ay words shall fall to earth, or that I idly rave ; 


No—standing 


y this bleeding corpse, before my yerraing grave, 


A prophet’s power is on my tongue, and though you mocking smile, 
Hereafter you shall shuddering think on Lucas and De Lisle !” 


A moment's pause—the death-shots ring—and by his comrade’s side, 
With many a bullet pierc’ed, the fearless soldier died ; 

And when the smoke clear’d off the spot, the setting sunbeams fair 
Fell full upon each lifeless corpse, and Ireton standing there ! 


* * 
* 


A GLANCE AT IRISH STATISTICS. 


Tris now some time since we asked the 
attention of our readers to any consi- 
derations connected with the social po- 
sition of the country. The improved 
condition of the people in every ele- 
ment of comfort and of civilisation is 
so obvious and so marked, as to make 
commentary on it superfluous. It is 
manifest to all; even those whose vision 
is obscured by the heaviest mists of 
prejudice, cannot fail to recognise the 
altered features of the country, how- 
ever they may seek to ag ong them 
as illusory or unstable. ‘True it is, no 
doubt, that the crisis through which the 
country has passed, was a fearful one; 
famine and‘ pestilence, and abrupt 
changes in great principles of public 
policy which revolutionised society, all 
fell simultaneously on the devoted 
land. The action of this threefold visi- 
tation we need not dwell upon now ; it 


must be for ever vividly impressed on 
the memories of those who witnessed 
it, and it has already found in our 
pages a contemporaneous and, how- 
ever humble, yet, we trust, a faithful 
chronicle. We feel, too, that it is an 
unmanly thing to wail over the past, 
when we have so much to rejoice over 
in the present ; we prefer enlarging 
on our present blessings, which, we 
trust, may be permanent and increas- 
ing, rather than on grievances which 
are past. 

Our attention has been pointed to 
this subject more particularly at the 
present season, by finding on our table 
a publication which comes annually 
before the public, and which contains 
information more full and more perfect 
on the condition and progress of Ire- 
land than any one publication evei be- 
fore did on this or onany other country 


* It is a matter of history that Fairfax warmly aided in the restoration of Charles IL., 
raising an army and joining Monk at York, when that cautious General was marching to 


London from Scotland for that purpose. 


¢ Ireton died at Limerick of the plague. Tradition asserts that his last moments were 
terrible, and haunted with the phantoms of his murdered victims. 
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—we allude to Mr. Thom’s admirable 
Almanac.* Weare not about, either, 
to review this book or even to describe 
it; to our Irish readers it would be 
unnecessary, and to strangers, who 
have had noopportunity of appreciating 
its accuracy and completeness, it would 
be impossible. By an incredible 
amount of energy and exertion Mr. 
Thom has contrived to accumulate 
from all sources, private as well as pub- 
lic, an amount of information on the 
various interests of society in this 
country which is hardly conceivable. 
In professing to glance at the social 
condition of the country, we are bound 
thus, at the outset, to avow our grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the source 
from which all our information is de- 
rived ; nor need we scruple to own 
our obligations to an authority so po- 

ular and so accessible, for this we know 
full well, that members of parliament, 
peers and statesmen have no fuller or 
more authentic source of information 
on the same subjects, and that their 
statements would be found more accu- 
rate, and their conclusions more ex- 
act, if they consulted their authority 
more carefully. 

The emigration of the Irish people— 
the exodus, as it has been not inaptly 
termed—is undoubtedly the most 
striking feature of the time, and that 
to which one first would turn. Nothing 
of a similar kind has ever occurred in 
the history of the world, and it is hard 
to conceive that a state of things shall 
again exist, which could produce a 
similar result. Emigration unques- 
tionably has existed at all times, but 
how unlike that which we are daily 
witnessing. When ancient Greece 
sent out her colonist, he went forth 
with a community which represented 
the whole society of which he had 
been a member ; a complete section of 
the old republic, comprising both its 
aristocratical and democratical ele- 
ments, started from the rocky promon- 
tories of Greece for their new settle- 
ments on the coasts of Asia, or the 
islands and peninsulas of the Mediter- 
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ranean. A nominal tribute sometimes 
acknowledged a connexion with the 
mother country, but nothing like de- 
pendency on her was ever claimed or 
admitted. The Grecian colonist, with 
some greater advantages perhaps of 
climate or of soil, found himself, in 
all other particulars, a member of a 
society precisely similar to that in 
which he had been reared, and his 
habits and pursuits continued unal- 
tered. The other great nation of an- 
tiquity likewise had her emigrations ; 
but the Roman colonist went forth a 
soldier and a conqueror; by the force 
of his sword he fought his way through 
Central Europe to Gaul, and on to the 
then remote territories of Britain; 
having subjugated the various races 
whom he encountered, he, and his fel- 
low-warriors settled amongst them on 
the beneficia or military locations 
which were the rewards of their con- 
quest, impressing their laws and man- 
ners on the vanquished people, and 
holding their possessions by their might 
and the terror of their name. This 
mighty empire was again itself doomed 
to be overrun, and to sink under the 
weight of migrations the most over- 
whelming and most ruthless that the 
world ever saw. The northern hordes, 
in numbers which seemed unlimitable, 
and with fierceness which was irresisti- 
ble, swept over the domains of Rome, 
and established themselves even in the 
very citadel of her empire. Carrying 
with them that peculiar relation, known 
amongst themselves as anstrutionship, 
a sort of voluntary connexion which 
associated their youth in several bands, 
with leaders of their choice whom they 
selected for their spirit or ability, and 
combining it with the system of mili- 
tary fees, which they found established 
in the empire, they from this two-fold 
element gave rise to that feudal sys- 
tem which has impressed itself so 
deeply on the habits and sentiments of 
all modern Europe, and on no portion 
of it more strongly than on the British 
Islands. 

How widely dissimilar to all this is 


* Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory, for the year 1855, comprising, with other 
information—British Directory; Parliamentary Directory ; Naval and Military ; Colonial; 
Statistics of Ireland ; Irish Peerage ; Government Offices; University, Scientific and Literary 
Directory ; Ecclesiastical, Law, Banking, Postal and Conveyance Directory ; County and 
Borough ; Dublin Post-office City and County Directory ; with a great variety of general 
and Colonial information. Dublin: Alexander Thom and Son, 87, Abbey-street. Long- 
man, Brown, and Co., London. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. And all Book- 
sellers. 
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the expatriation of the Irish emigrant. 
His is no hostile invasion, revolution- 
ising the society amongst which he 
comes, originating a new phase of ci- 
vilisation, and giving birth to new sen- 
timents and habits of thought; still 
less does he find himself transferred to 
another clime, unconscious of any 
change but that of locality, and sur- 
rounded by the same public relations, 
and the same social feelings, that he 
ever had been used to. No; he goes 
forth, unprotected, to the land of the 
stranger; he renounces all allegiance 
and dependence on the country of his 
birth, and becomes the citizen of a 
strange people, in a foreign, if not a 
hostile, land. To America the great 
stream of emigration has been direct- 
ed; and in America the emigrant has, 
for the most part, every reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his lot. ‘This the 
= weight of evidence from every 
istrict of that great country incontest- 
ably establishes. True, it may be, 
that in some localities the emigrant has 
become a drug in the market. The 
following, for example, we read from 
New York, under date of the 24th 
December, 1854 :—** We have 20,000 
emigrants, and no work for them; 7,000 
are in the poor-house, maintained by 
the city, of whom 6,000 are foreigners. 
We must tax emigrants.” This, how- 
ever, we believe to be the exceptional 
case; the general success of the Irish 
emigrant is incontestable. Surely, no 
better evidence of it can be afforded 
than that,which is to be found in the 
amount of their remittances back to the 
land of their birth—remittances almost 
invariably made for the purpose of 
bringing their relatives and friends 
after them to the country of their adop- 
tion, In the vast majority of cases 
the funds which enable the Irish la- 
bourer to emigrate come from those 
who have preceded him. These re- 
mittances have continued gradually to 
increase from the year 1848, when 
they amounted to about half-a-million 
sterling, up to 1853, when they reach- 
ed the extraordinary amount of a mil- 
lion and a-half— remittances consist- 
ing of sums never exceeding a few 
unds, and sent by those who never 
fore in their lives knew what it was 
to have so much to dispose of. 
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Prosperous, however, as may be the 
condition of the emigrant, in what 
light are we to regard the effect of 
this exodus on our own country, and 
on the interests of those who remain at 
home? We would first naturally try 
to ascertain the extent to which it has 
gone; but here we have a difficulty, 
for we have no register but of those 
who have sailed direct from Irish ports; 
and we know that we daily see great 
multitudes of our countrymen passing 
through our chief cities, on their way 
to Liverpool, or other English or Scotch 
ports, there to take shipping for Ame- 
rica, Australia, or the land of their 
adoption, wheresoever it may be. 
Looking only to the return from the 
Irish ports, it would appear as if emi- 
gration was at its height in the year 
1847, when the numbers amounted to 
96,000; two years afterwards they 
had fallen to 70,000 ; and in the year 
1853, to about 34,000.* Much of this 
seeming decline is, however, to be as- 
cribed to the more frequent practice of 
taking shipping from England. The 
spirit of emigration is still rife among 
the peasantry; it is the one object 
which is ever present to the mind of 
the Irish labourer. If we look at the 
returns from the whole of the United 
Kingdom, we shall find that in the 
year 1853, the emigrants amounted to 
the vast number of 330,000. And this, 
at least, we have ascertained, that be- 
tween pestilence and emigration, the 
population of Ireland fell off consider- 
ably more than a million and a-half in 
the ten years previous to 1851. 

The effect, however, of this diminu- 
tion in the number of the labouring 
classes upon the condition of those who 
remain, and on the country generally, 
has been most advantageous. The 
decrease of pauperism is probably one 
of the most unquestionable, as it is 
the most gratifying evidence of the 
change. 

The number of paupers receiving re- 
lief both in the workhouse and. out 
of doors, at the following dates, were 
these :— 


1851 Oct.18 ... 
1852 ,, 16 
18538, 15 
1854 ,, 14 


145,743 
115,810 
82,846 
68,121 


* The numbers are in all cases given precisely in Mr. Thom’s publication ; but we adopt 
the next round number for facility of expression. 
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Nor is the decrease in crime less re- 
markable. It would appear to have 
fully kept pace with the decrease in 

auperism, and with the diminution 
in number of an idle, unemployed po- 
pulation, amongst whom poverty and 
crime were necessarily rife. The con- 
victions at the Assizes, from 1849 to 
1853, were as follows :— 


1849. 21,202 
Re 5 nhde 17.108 
1851 14,377 
1852 10,454 
1853 8,714 


The cases before magistrates for 

tty offences show a somewhat simi- 
ar, though not so uniform a result. 
And, what is even more remarkable, 
and furnishes a still stronger indication 
of the improved condition of the peo- 
ple — the consumption of the comforts 
and necessaries of life, of tea, tobacco, 
sugar, and such like, has gone on 
steadily increasing, and this though 
with a population whose numbers have 
been so greatly reduced. No stronger 
evidence can be supplied of the im- 
proved condition of the people. 

We trust that we need not here 
guard ourselves against being mistaken 
for Malthusians, or being suspected of 
holding views so preposterous, to use 
no harsher term, as some which have 
been put forward by modern disciples 
of that school. To say nothing of M. 
Sismondi abroad, we have Mr. Mill 
at home, longing for the time when 
the labouring class shall feel that the 
competition of their numbers is the 
cause of their poverty; when every 
labourer should regard any other who 
had more children than the circum- 
stances of society allowed to each, as 
doing him a wrong —as filling up the 
place which he was entitled to share, 
and helping to prevent him from hay- 
ing his fair allowance of children. This 
we conceive to be unmitigated balder- 
dash. We utterly reject the doctrine 
of over-population. We believe that it 
is mainly by human labour, judiciously 
directed, that wealth is soolaedhs and 
that the more effective labour there is 
in a country, the greater will be the 
amount of its wealth. We believe that 
by co-operation and the division of 
labour the wealth of a country will 
increase in a greater ratio than its 
numbers, and that the greater the 
number of workmen in the country, 
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the greater the pa amount 
of wealth that will be annually pro. 
duced. How, then, came it to pass, 
that the condition of Ireland was so 
anomalous that, so far from exempli- 
fying the advantages of a numerous 
population, she should have furnished 
the principal, if not the sole illustra. 
tion for those who contended for an 
opposite conclusion? Partly, because 
her people were not workmen—because 
their energies were not trained nor 
employed in any industrial pursuit ; 
but chiefly because there was no spirit 
nor commercial enterprise amongst 
those who should have been their em- 
ployers — the people stood all the day 
idle, because there was no man to hire 
them. 

In such a state of society as this, 
emigration was the only resource. It 
is not, then, because that it allowed 
of the consolidation of farms — for we 
firmly believe that the system of small 
farms, under judicious cultivation, pro- 
duces and sustains a more numerous 
and more flourishing, and happier peo- 
ple; it is not because that the country 
could not readily have sustained a 
much larger population, that we look 
with satisfaction on the record of the 
emigration of our people; but it is be- 
cause we feel, that in the vicious state 
of society into which the country had 
fallen—great masses of labourers, with 
energies undeveloped, and no class of 
employers—it was the only remedy that 
was open to us, painful and severe 
though it may have been. 

One thing, indeed, is much to be de- 
plored, in connexion with this remark. 
able feature of the time—namely, that 
of this immense emigration, not even 
one-third of it finds its way to any 
dependancy of our own empire. The 
inefficiency of our Governments for the 
legitimate duties of their position — 
that incompetency which has been so 
painfully brought home to us in the 
mismanagement of the war—is not less 
strikingly manifested in this, that with 
an immense colonial empire, all the 
colonies of England are so ill chosen, 
and so disadvantageously circumstanc- 
ed, that her emigrants cannot choose 
but to become aliens ; that much, very 
much more than two-thirds of them 
are now driven to a foreignland. No, 
not even a penal colony can our Go- 
vernment organise ; and we have now 
absolutely entered upon the fearful 
experiment of keeping our criminals 
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at home, and turning them out period- 
ically on the country, pouring out a 
flood of crime and profligacy over the 
land, depraving and polluting all within 
its reach. Who will associate with 
these people? who will employ them ? 
who would suffer his workmen or his 
family to be contaminated by their 

resence ? who would suffer his house- 

old to be polluted by such inmates ? 
Shunned as a pestilence, or worse, what 
chance have these people of employ- 
ment or reformation? what resource 
is open to them but to re-enter on their 
career of guilt ? and what result is to 
ensue but that they shall be shortly in- 
carcerated in the prison from which 
they had recently been sent forth? 
And all this, whilst we rule over the 
widest empire in the world, in various 
districts of which penal colonies could 
readily be established, where our con- 
victs could be profitably employed dur- 
ing their imprisonment, and might 
settle afterwards with some chance of 
reformation, as they would not be 
loathed and avoided by every one. 
But our Governments lately, in their 
zeal for centralisation, have been un- 
dertaking duties, which should be dis- 
charged by the independent action of 
the citizens, and have necessarily fallen 
short in the discharge of those which 
are their true functions: so true are 
the words of that profound political 
philosopher, Edmund Burke — “ As 
the government descends from the 
state toa province, from a province 
to a parish, from a parish to a private 
house, they go on accelerated in their 
fall. They cannot do the lower duty ; 
and in proportion as they try it, they 
will certainly fail in the higher.” 

True it is, indeed, and it is a consi- 
deration by no means to be thought 
lightly of or to be overlooked, but, on 
the contrary, one of the utmost impor- 
tance, that the military strength of the 
country and its means of defence is 
yery much diminished by this inces- 
sant drain on its population. We do 
not, however, mean to dwell upon this 
consideration now. We may, however, 
take the occasion to observe that we 
have still left to us in Ireland a male 
population from the ages of twenty to 
thirty-five years, of considerably over 
700,000 men, and that the male popu- 
lation of the united kingdom, within 
the same ages, is much more than 
3,000,000 —a force which, with the 
wealth, resources, and spirit of the 
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people, ought to supply armies abun- 
dantly powerful to assert the indepen- 
dence and honour of the nation. 

‘The nature of our agricultural pur- 
suits bears strong testimony to the ac- 
tion of the principle of free trade upon 
the industry of the country. The na- 
tural tendency of the sudden intro- 
duction of the free trade policy — the 
result which we should, @ priori, have 
anticipated—would be that our tillage 
lands should be converted into pastu- 
rage; and inasmuch as that two men 
would herd as many acres as it would 
take twenty to till, that as a conse- 
quence a vast number of labourers 
would be thrown upon the market, 
driven into the poorhouse, or forced 
into emigration, until they might, to 
some extent and slowly, become ab- 
sorbed in the manufacturing popula- 
tion. We are not now discussing the 
policy of this measure. We are not 
about to contend that it was either ex- 
pedient or just that the Lancashire 
workman should pay higher for his 
loaf, in order that the Irish labourer 
should find employment and subsis- 
tence. However humane or charitable 
such a course might have been, charity 
should flow spontaneously. It ceases 
to be such when it is enforced, and it 
never can nor should it be made the 
basis of the commercial policy of a 
country. Having thus guarded our- 
selves against being misunderstood, we 
refer to what we have called the na- 
tural tendency of this policy, 

We say the natural tendency, for we 
admit that it is one which many things 
might occur to correct or to counteract. 
The foreigner, for instance, might not 
be able to send in such large quan- 
tities of grain as we expected; or, 
again, the stimulus of his competition 
might develop an amount of skill and 
energy on the part of our own farmers 
which would enable us to compete with 
him successfully. In other words, al- 
though the foreign corn may legally be 
imported, the foreigner may not be 
able to undersell us to the extent that 
was anticipated, and the tillage farmer 
may still be enabled to hold his ground. 
But if the practical effect of the free 
trade be that which it was intended to 
be, and that which it, no doubt, to some 
extent has been—namely, that the 
cheaply-grown foreign corn of the fo- 
reigner shall be imported into the 
market of England, who was our best 
customer—the necessary result must be 
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that which we have pointed out, to 
throw our tillage lands out of cultiva- 
tion, to lead our farmers to turn their 
capital into the production and rearing 
of stock, in which the competition of 
the foreigner cannot be so sensibly felt, 
and to force the labourer to emigrate. 

The latter result we have already 
noticed; the former tendency, cor- 
rected and limited as it no doubt is, 
to a great degree, by the increased in- 
dustry and skill of the farmer, is yet 
abundantly attested in the evidence 
now before us. From the year 1850 
to the present, the number of acres of 
land under crops has been decreasing. 
Last year it amounted to 5,568,376 
acres, which was 128,000 acres less 
than the year previous, and 290,000 
acres less than it was in 1850; whilst 
the value of the stock of the country 
has been steadily increasing. In 1849, 
it was of the value of £25,692,616 ; 
in 1850, it had increased to about 27 
millions ; in 1851, it was nearly 28 
millions; in 1852, it was more than 
29 millions; and in 1853, it had 
reached to the value of £31,844,718. 
The return for last year is not given. 
We should observe that these tables, 
however unscientifically they may be 
conceived with reference to the object 
which they profess, that of giving in- 
formation as to the increasing value of 
the agricultural stock, yet convey a 
perfectly accurate view of its increased 
quantity ; for they are based on the 
assumption of a fixed value being set 
upon every horse, ox, and soforth ; 
that is, each year every horse, or ox, or 
other animal, is set down at the same 
value that was fixed for animals of the 
same kind through all the previous 
years—a notion which will provoke a 
smile from any of our readers who may 
chance to have read anything of econo- 
mical science, but which they will see 
does not prevent these returns from 
being conclusive for the only object for 
which we seek to use them, that of re- 
presenting the rate of increase in the 
quantity of agricultural stock. 

The extension of railways and of 
railway traffic furnishes us with further 
evidence of the improved condition of 
the country. Within the last six years 
the length of railway open for traffic 
has doubled, and it now amounts to 
nine hundred miles, with about one 
hundred and sixty miles more in course 
of construction. The wonder is thata 
very much greater extent of line is not 
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being constructed. There is no more 
remarkable feature in the railway sys- 
tem in Ireland than the great diminu- 
tion in the cost of construction. Hear 
it, ye shareholders of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway, whose line cost 
£62,000 per mile; the newly opened 
line from Mallow to Killarney has 
cost but £5,000 ; and that from Water- 
ford to Tramore has not been much 
more expensive. Surely there are few 
districts which will not enable such 
undertakings to be profitably under- 
taken when constructed at so small an 
outlay. It has always been matter of 
surprise to us that the single line of 
railway is not much more generally 
adopted in Ireland than it has been; 
it would be fully adequate to the re- 
oe of any of our agricultural 
istricts, and would save at least one- 
third in the cost of construction. By 
sidings at the stations and other con- 
venient intervals, the passing of the 
trains along the line can be readily ad- 
justed. ‘Two trains starting from op- 
posite ends, and travelling at the same 
or different degrees of velocity, will 
meet at a point which can be readily 
calculated; nothing more is required 
than to arrange that this point shall 
be near a siding, in which the train 
which is first to arrive at it shall lie by 
until the other shall have gone past. 
This system of single lines has been 
adopted on the great main lines of Hol- 
land — a country of cities, with im- 
mense passenger traffic. Their trains 
go at a much greater speed, are more 
frequent, and carry a much greater 
number of passengers than our Irish 
lines ; they are further exposed to an 
interruption of which we know nothing, 
that arising from the frequent inter- 
section of their canals. ‘he railway 
in Holland runs so low that it crosses 
the numerous canals of that country on 
draw-bridges, which are constantly 
opened, and which must make it more 
difficult to adjust the times of passing 
of the trains than it would otherwise 
be. And is it not preposterous to say, 
that a system which has been thus 
found to answer, and which has been 
deliberately adopted in a wealthy, com- 
mercial, and densely populated coun- 
try like Holland, would not be the 
best fitted for our pooragricultural and 
thinly inhabited districts, which neither 
require many trains nor great velo- 
city? 
It is a natural transition to pass 
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from the consideration of the condition 
of the country to that of the proceed- 
ings of that tribunal which has exer- 
cised so powerful an influence upon it— 
the Incumbered Estates Court. We ap- 
prehend that there will be no doubt 
whatsoever but that, on the whole, the 
result of the proceedings of that court 
has been most beneficial to the country; 
we fear that it must be, at the same 
time, admitted, that the time which was 
selected for introducing it was most 
unfortunate. It was at a time when 
landed property was greatly depre- 
ciated from the combined effect of fa- 
mine, pestilence, and the recent intro- 
duction of free trade ; then it was that 
the market was suddenly glutted with 
the number of properties which were 
thus abruptly brought to sale; and 
deep and lasting injury was, no doubt, 
inflicted on many an honest creditor, 
whose charges the property was not 
adequate to meet at the depreciated 
value at which it had been sold. The 
temptation held out to force properties 
on the market were irresistible. In 
Chancery the costs of such a proceed- 
ing, on the part of an incumbrancer, 
are paid, in the same priority, with his 
demand ; so that if the estate be not 
adequate to pay the claim of the puisne 
creditor who sells it, he loses his costs ; 
and, knowing this, he is naturally slow 
in instituting the suit, and in disturb- 
ing the position of prior creditors, who 
may be satisfied with their security, 
and who prefer receiving their interest 
to being paid off. But in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court, until recently, 
the costs were always paid in the first 
instance ; so that every solicitor, who 
could hunt up aclient who might hap- 
pen to have a worthless charge at the 
tail of a long list of creditors, could 
instantly file a petition in his name to 
bring the estate to sale, utterly regard- 
less of the interests of prior incum- 
brances, and only solicitous to realise 
the costs of the proceeding. The fear 
of this proceeding did more towards 
bringing properties to sale than its 
actual operation. Owners and incum- 
brancers both knew that they were 
exposed to the risk of having their 
properties brought into the market by 
one who had no interest whatsoever in 
the result, and who cared nothing for 
the amount which the property might 
realise; and they hurried their petitions 
on the file in order to anticipate him. 
Thus it came about, that a most dis. 
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Ss amount of property was 
rought to sale at a time when many 
other circumstances combined to de- 
preciate its value; and so it was that 
much injury was done, as we have 
stated. 

It is impossible, however, not to 
admit that a much more vigorous 
and independent tone now pervades 
the agricultural interest ; men are now 
masters of their properties, and can 
deal with them as such; they can af- 
ford to get rid of bad or unsatisfactory 
tenants—can take the farms into their 
own hands, or wait until they get te- 
nantry whom they approve of; and 
generally, can afford to make such ar- 
rangements forthe management of their 
estates as they think desirable. They 
are able to give their attention to the 
improvement of their property, and 
have time to think of something else 
besides meeting the demands of impor- 
tunate creditors. Nor are they any 
longer degraded by the idle struggle of 
keeping up the show of an indepen- 
dent station, without a shadow of the 
substance. The gross amount of the 
property which has been sold in the In- 
cumbered Estates Court is£ 13,509,303, 
of which the purchasers by English, 
Scotch, and foreigners amounted to 
£1,779,608 — the rest was purchased 
by Irishmen. ‘The result, which was 
anticipated, that of introducing a new 
race of proprietors into the country, 
has proved almost as chimerical and 
ill-founded as the expectation Govern- 
ment had insanely entertained of filling 
the ranks of our armies with strangers. 
A new class of proprietary has, no 
doubt, been substituted for the old, 
but it is formed out of the same race, 
and consists very much even of the 
same individuals, The difference is, 
that the properties are smaller and 
more manageable; and that the pro- 
prietors are, consequently, more nu- 
merous and independent. A Commis- 
sion is now sitting to inquire into the 
——s of this Court ; and we be- 
ieve the general impression to be, 
that one object of the Commission is 
to inquire whether, by alterations in 
the procedure and powers of the Court 
of Chancery, all the advantages which 
the Incumbered Estates Court has 
heretofore presented, could not be se- 
cured to the country, whilst we should 
retain at the same time the benefit of 
— of proceeding, and sound, 
well- considered judgment, which could 
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not be hoped for in a temporary and 
over-worked Commission. We have 
ever been at a loss to comprehend why 
any one should hesitate about the pro- 
priety and expediency of transferring 
to the Court of Chancery the great 
advantages in the sale of property 
which were conferred by the Legislature 
on the Incumbered Estates Court. 
These were — first, a parliamentary 
title, good against the whole world, 
on which the purshaser could rest 
with perfect security, and on the faith 
of which he would give the utmost 
penny the land was worth for his pur- 
chase. Secondly, that the land was 
sold at once, the money lodged in 
court, and the claimants and incum- 
brancers on the property then proceed- 
ed to discuss and adjust their several 
priorities ; the land meantime hay- 
ing gone free into the hands of 
an unembarrassed proprietor. In 
Chancery, the land never can be 
sold until all the rights of the several 
parties interested have been ascer- 
tained; and meantime it continues 
under the management of a Receiver 
under the Court, who has little or no 
discretionary power, and no interest 
whatsoever in its management; who, 
at great expense, is obliged to apply to 
the Master; or to the Court, for liberty 
to take any step in dealing with the 
tenantry, or improving the estate ; and 
whose acts and mistakes are the sub- 
ject of incessant and expensive appli- 
cations on the part of every one who 
has any claim whatsoever on the pro- 
rty. The third advantage which the 
ncumbered Estates Court possessed 
is, that its proceedings are not clogged 
by heavy charges for stamp duties, and 
ether imposts, which have made Chan- 
cery proceedings so oppressively cost- 
ly. tis a matter of the very first im- 
portance to a country that the admi- 
nistration of justice should be cheap ; 
that its doors should be closed to no 
suitor, however humble or needy; 
that impunity should never be held 
out to the wrong-doer and oppressor, in 
the consciousness that his adversary 
would be unable to obtain justice be- 
cause that it was costly. Talk of pre- 


senting facilities for litigation — what 
is it as compared with giving a license 
to oppression? Why should not every 
facility be given for litigation? What 
can contribute more to maintaining the 
independent spirit of the Or 
the sense of justice and of truth, 
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than the consciousness amongst its 
people that they have rights to main- 
tain, and that if society prevents 
them from asserting them for them: 
selves, that it has, at least, given 
every facility to their doing so in tha 
tribunals of their country? Ts it not; 
for example, a gross absurdity that; 
for the service of a common notice, 
which in the Incumbered Estates 
Court is done for two or three pence, 
the suitor in Chancery must pay half- 
a-crown, because forsooth the charge 
goes to sustaining the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund, out of which the cost of several 
offices is defrayed ? Is not this holding 
out a regular premium to injustice ? 
Why should not these offices be sus- 
tained by the public fund? or why 
should the burthen be thrown off the 
public upon that individual member of 
it who may be the least able to bear 
it—the suitor of the Court ? 

We trust that these considerations, 
which cannot fail to occur to the 
eminent men of whom the present 
Commission of Inquiry is composed, 
may be carefully weighed by them. 
We cannot think it was well judged 
to place Dr. Longfied, one of the 
Commissioners of the Incumbered 
Estates Court, on this Commission, 
which is to inquire into the proceed- 
ings of his own Court; his position; 
we should have thought, would have 
more appropriately been that of a wit- 
ness, rather than that of a judge. We 
cannot, moreover, but feel that the 
public would have more confidence in 
the Commission, if the only Irish bar- 
rister in the number, Mr. J. D. Fitz- 
gerald, eminent as he undoubtedly is; 
yet had not been one who had already 
emphatically declared in Parliament 
that nothing would satisfy the require- 
ments of Ireland but a permanent 
Incumbered Estates Court. So far 
from concurring in this opinion, we 
feel, on the contrary, that the work of 
this Court has been done; that when 
its commission shall have expired, it 
should not be again renewed ; but that 
such changes as we have indicated 
should be made in the Court of Chan- 
cery, so as to secure to the country the 
full benefit of all that the Incumbered 
Estates Court could now offer, with 
the unquestionable superiority, as a 
judicial tribunal, which the High 
Court of Chancery presents. 

The progress of education in the 
country is not so satisfactory as an 
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evidence of its advancement; for the 
results are, for the most part, to be 
referred, not to the free and sponta- 
neous action of the people, but to the 
co-operation of the State. ‘The num- 
ber of pupils attending the National 
Schools be steadily increased, and, in 
1853, amounted to upwards of 550,000. 
This, however, is not accomplished 
without considerable expenditure ; the 
grant for 1853 was £193,000. The 
pupils of the Church Education So- 
ciety, we regret to say, had somewhat 
declined, numbering, in the year 1853, 
but 99,000, which was less than they 
had been for any of the six years pre- 
ceding — a circumstance which does 
not seem to be referrible to any defi- 
ciency of funds, as the subscriptions 
were larger than they had ever pre- 
viously been, amounting; as they did, 
to upwards of £44,000. Probably the 
falling off is to be ascribed to the effect 
of emigration on the Protestant section 
of Irish society, by whom these schools 
are chiefly attended. We confess that 
it has been a matter of extreme satis- 
faction to us to watch the progress of 
this Society, not merely because of the 
educational principle on which it is 


based, but because it is a voluntary, 
independent, self-sustained Associa- 
tion, conceived and framed in the true 


spirit of the country. We have ever 
looked with anxious disquietude on 
the applications for Government aid, 
which have been, from timie to time, 
put forward on behalf of this Society. 

ong experience has taught us, that 
wherever Government makes a grant, 
it asserts a tight of interference and 
control; that no independent action 
can be asserted by any man, or body 
of men, which is in any degree de- 

ndent on the State. It was in this 
independent spirit that the institutions 
of the country were fashioned by our 
forefathers, and it was this same spirit 
which impressed our race with their 
bravest characteristics—sincerity, re- 
spect for inbred worth, the bold as- 
sertion of liberty, love of country, 
jealousy of their own rights, and de- 
termination not to infringe on the 
rights of others. Let this and all 
other public associations rest solely on 
their own energies and the advantages 
they hold forth; and before they 
seek for aid from the State, let them 
turn to the pages of the Record Com- 
mission, and there read in the report 
of the secretary, Mr. Rowley tan 
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celles, the following significant pas- 
sage :—‘* Many institutions originated 
out of private endowment; but have 
received a royal charter or parliamen: 
tary grant, and thus, having taken 
bounty money, have become enrolled on 
cur establishments.” In the National 
schools, the Government have now 
overrun the country with a whole army 
of functionaries; in other depart- 
ments, the State has latterly heen mak- 
ing similar encroachments, which it 
would be out of place to advert to 
here ; so that after some little time; 
if the system be persevered in, there 
will be as little independence in the 
country as there is to be found on the 
continent of Europe ; there will not 
be a man amongst us who will not 
either be himself a dependant, or who 
will not have some near friend or rela- 
tive adependant on the State; every- 
thing will be left toGovernment, and no 
spontaneous exertion will ever be madé 
by the citizens for the general weal, nor 
will they then be capable of making it. 
We, therefore, by no means accept 
the teaching of the National scliools as 
an unmixed good. The plea on which 
the interference of the State, in mat- 
ters of education, has latterly been 
sought to be justified, we believe, to 
be wholly unsustainable. It is now 
defended as a matter of police. “ If 
Government,” says Sidney Smith; 
‘shas a right to hang, it has a right to 
educate.” But we never have yet 
been able to learn how such instruction 
as the labouring-classes can receive in 
their schools, can either reform their 
morals or affect their hearts. That it 
has never had such a result we know, 
for districts in England, and in Ire- 
land, and on the continent of Europe, 
in which the scale of instruction has 
been lowest, have constantly presented 
the greatest exemption from crime. 
Man does not require to be taught to 
read and write, in order to learn his 
moral duties in a civilised community ; 
and no instruction which he could re- 
ceive at schools would commend them 
to him with additional force. The 
matter does not admit of argument, 
for there is positively no connexion 
whatsoever of any kind between the 
two. Education, in the full and en- 
larged sense of the word, comprising 
the disciplining of man’s whole nature, 
such as is received by one reared in a 
virtuous family, is of the very utmost 
importance; but no mere teaching, 
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such as the poorer classes can get at 
public schools, can either teach them 
their duties more fully, or give them 
stronger motives to observe them. 
The fact that a great number of cri- 
minals cannot read or write supplies 
no argument whatsoever. It is not the 
reading and writing that has kept the 
others from crime. How could it? 
But it is because they belong to a bet- 
ter circumstanced class of society that 
they can read and write, and because 
in that class the temptation of want 
and wretchedness is removed. 

We were anxious to disabuse the 
minds of our readers of this fallacy, 
which is very prevalent, and to let the 
advantages of instruction rest on its 
true basis—that of cultivating the un- 
derstanding, but not necessarily of 
improving or affecting the morals of 
the people. We were anxious, more- 
over, to impress the importance of 
such voluntary associations as the 
Church Education Society, and this 
merely because it is voluntary. It is 
of the utmost importance that the 
citizen should actively take part in the 
public concerns of the community, and 
not leave it to the Government to en- 
gage in duties which it cannot ade- 


quately discharge, whilst he himself 
abandons those which his position calls 


upon him to fulfil, “It is untrue,” 
says M. De Tocqueville, ‘that Go- 
vernment can direct the affairs of a lo- 
cality better than districts themselves, 
where the people are enlightened. The 
incapacity of the district must increase 
with centralisation. Central power 
can never embrace all the details of 
the existence of a great nation. It 
excels more in prevention than in ac- 
tion, maintains an admirable regularity 
in the routine of business, maintains 
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society secure from improvement or 
decline, perpetuates a drowsy precision 
which is hailed as a sign of order. 
When society is disturbed, its force is 
gone; if it needs co-operation of citi- 
zens, its impotence is disclosed. It is 
on the condition that they shall act as 
much and in such manner as Govern- 
ment chooses. On these conditions the 
alliance of the human will cannot be 
had ; its carriage must be free, and its 
actions responsible. In no country of 
the world do the citizens make such 
exertions for the common weal as in 
the United States—schools, places of 
worship, roads. Here is to be found 
& power, somewhat barbarous, indeed, 
but robust; an existence checquered 
with accident, but cheered by effort. 
Admitting that the country would be 
more secure, and the resources of so- 
ciety better employed, ifthe whole ad- 
ministration centred in a single arm, 
it is of little profit if this same autho- 
rity so monopolises all the energy of 
existence, that, when it languishes, 
everything languishes, when it sleeps, 
everything sleeps, when it dies, the 
State perishes.” 

We have now called attention to 
some of the leading features in the so- 
cial condition of the country. We 
are admonished by our space that we 
may not extend these observations to 
any greater length. It is satisfactory 
to feel that every point to which we 
have taken occasion to advert, has 
presented matter for congratulation, 
and that we can now close, with the 
full assurance, than when we next ad- 
dress our readers on similar topics, we 
shall have to present to them the evi- 
dence of continuing and increased 


prosperity. 





